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ANKLAENGE AN HOMER (NACH VOSS) 
IN DER 
“NORDSEE” HEINRICH HEINES 


In der Entstehungszeit der Nordsee hat Heine bekanntli- 
cherweise eifrig im Homer gelesen. Wir besitzen nicht nur seine 
eigene unumwundene Erklirung im “Poseidon:” 

Und ich las das Lied vom Odysseus, 
Das alte, das ewig junge Lied! 
sondern auch das Zeugnis seiner Briefe. So schreibt er an 
Friedrich Merckel am 16. August 1826: 
“Fiir den tiberschickten Homer danke ich dir. 


Ich lese ihn einsam am Strande wandelnd; 
und da kommen mir allerley Gedanken”’.? 


Schon am 10. Oktober 1825 hatte er Rudolf Christiani um 


“den Werther . . . . oder sonst was oder 

die Odyssee ... .””8 
gebeten. Vier Tage spiter aber erhalt Christiani einen Teil 
seiner Sendung zuriick, darunter: 


“Anbey den griechischen Homer . . . . retour”’.‘ 


Es ist wohl daraus anzunehmen, dass sich Heine nicht mit dem 
“griechischen” Homer abgeben wollte. 

Mit der Ubersetzung von Johann Heinrich Voss hat er sich aber 
jedenfalls vertraut gemacht, wie wir u. a. aus den im Prosateil 
der Nordsee eingeflochtenen Zitaten ersehen.’ Vergleicht man 
dann die zwei Homerzitate aus dem Buch Le Grand, das erste 
aus dem Elften Gesang der Odyssee, V, 488 ff. 


Nicht mir rede vom Tod ein Trostwort, edler Odysseus! 

Lieber ja wollt’ ich das Feld als Tageléhner bestellen 

Einem diirftigen Mann, ohn’ Erbe und eigenen Wohlstand, 

Als die siimtliche Schar der geschwundenen Toten beherrschen.* 


das zweite aus der Ilias, Sechster Gesang, V, 146 ff. 


1 Elster, Heines Werke, Zweite Ausgabe, Bd. I, S. 164, Z. 8. 
? Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Bd. I, S. 429. 

* Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Bd. I, S. 380. 

‘ Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Bd. I, S. 385. 

5 z.B. Elster, Bd. IV, S. 32, Z. 21. 

* Elster, Bd. IV, S. 65. 
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Gleich wie Blatter im Walde, so sind die Geschlechter der Menschen; 

Blatter verweht zur Erde der Wind nun, andere treibt dann 

Wieder der knospende Wald, wenn neu auflebet der Frihling; 

So der Menschen Geschlecht, dies wiichst, und jenes verschwindet.’ 
so sieht man, dass diese mit der 1821 erschienenen letzten Voss’- 
schen Ubersetzung des Homer iibereinstimmen. Ich lege deshalb 
dieser Arbeit die letzte, von der ersten stark abweichende, 
Ubersetzung, zu Grund. 

Eine weitere Betrachtung der Nordseezyklen Eins und Zwei® 
und der Reisebilder Zweiter Teil (als hierzugehérig betrachte ich 
Das Buch Le Grand) deckt nicht nur eine Menge Anspielungen 
auf homerische Stoffe auf,® sondern zeigt auch ganz auffallende 
Ubereinstimmungen in Beiwértern, und Ahnlichkeiten in der 
Sprache zwischen Voss-Homer und Heine. 

Zweck dieser Arbeit ist nun, festzustellen, wie weit sich diese 
Ahnlichkeiten und Ubereinstimmungen konkret ausdriicken 
lassen. Man kann natiirlich bei einer solchen Umwilzung des 
Gedankens und der Form wie Heine sie zustande brachte nicht 
von “Entlehnung” sprechen. Interessant ist es aber die 
Anklinge nachzufiihlen, und zu verfolgen, was Heine aus ihnen 
geschaffen hat. Eine konkrete Gegeniiberstellung von sprach- 
lichen Parallelen ergibt eine reichlichere Ernte, als man sonst 
erwarten diirfte. Von “Einfluss” im engeren, unwillkiirlichen 
Sinne kann auch nicht die Rede sein bei einem Dichter wie 
Heine, der seinem grossen Vorginger und dessen Ubersetzer so 
willig folgt: 

““Unauslischliches Gelichter’ ist ein 
homerischer Ausdruck und muss bleiben”’ 
lesen wir in einem Briefe an Merckel vom 1. Januar 1827." 

Und Voss gebraucht wirklich das Beiwort “unauslischlich”’ 
in dieser seiner umgearbeiteten, zuletzt 1821 erschienenen 
Ubersetzung, freilich in einem anderen Zusammenhang als 
Heine: 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 
584 Hiauft ich ein Grab, Agamemnon zum unausléschlichen Nachruhm. 


Friiher (1781) hatte er noch iibersetzt: zum ewigen Nachruhm. 


7 Elster, Bd. IV, S. 93. 

®* Hier NEZ und NZZ genannt. 

*z.B. Elster, IV., S. 34, Z 4; S. 44, Z. 14; S. 64, Z. 34; S. 65, Z. 3. 
10 Hirth, Bd. I. S. 457. 
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Anklainge an Homer 3 


Die betreffende Stelle, fiir die sich Heine ereifert, ist enthal- 
ten in “Die Gétter Griechenlands”’: 


NZZ 6 ‘ 

58 ff. Noch trauriger schaut Hephaistos, 
Und wahrlich! der Hinkende, nimmermehr 
Fallt er Heben ins Amt, 
Und schenkt geschiiftig in der Versammlung 
Den lieblichen Nektar—und langst ist erloschen 
Das unauslischliche Gottergelichter. 


Der homerische Schauplatz, die griechischen Namen, aber 
Heine’sche Phantasie nach 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
597 ff. 
Jener schenkte nunmehr auch der iibrigen Gétlerversammlung 
Rechtshin, lieblichen Nektar dem Mischkrug emsig entschépfend. 
Doch unermessliches Lachen erscholl den seligen Géttern 
Als sie sahn, wie Hephaistos im Saal so gewandt umherging. 
V 607 
Der hinkende Kiinstler Hephaistos 
Ilias XXI. Ges. 
331 Hebe Dich, Sohn Hephaistos, Du Hinkender 


Sehen wir des Weiteren, was ‘‘Die Gétter Griechenlands” an 
sprachlichen Parallelen, bei gedanklicher Verschiedenheit bieten: 


NZZ 6 
19ff. Der dort ist Kronion, der Himmelskénig, 
Schneeweiss sind die Locken des Haupts 
Die beriihmten, Ol ympos-erschiitternden Locken. 


Dagegen Voss: 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
528ff. 
Also sprach und winkte mit schwiirzlichen Brauen Kronion 
Und die ambrosischen Locken des K énigs wallten ihm vorwarts 
Von dem unsterblichen Haupt; es erbebten die Héhn des Olympos. 


Das formelhafte homerische Beiwort “‘ambrosisch” ver- 
wertet dann Heine auch: 


NZZ 6 
80 eu’r gutes ambrosisches Recht 


wihrend sein “Olympos-erschiitternden”’ nach den hiaufigen 


z.B. Ilias 5. Ges. 
115 des dgis-erschiitternden Zeus 
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oder Jlias 21. Ges. 
435 gestaderschiitternde K inig 


gebildet worden ist. 
Trotzdem Heine momentan aus der griechischen Rolle fallt 
und 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
55 die lilienarmige Here 


als “‘stolze Juno” (Z 32) anredet, fahrt er doch mit dem Voss’- 
schen Attribut weiter: 


NZZ 6 


37 Und deine Lilienarme sind kraftlos 


und stellt dann noch andere Mitglieder des homerischen Olymps 
vor: 
NZZ 6 
45ff. Auch dich erkenn’ ich, auch dich A phrodite 
Einst die goldene! jetzt die silberne! 
Zwar schmiickt dich noch immer des Giirtels Liebreiz, 
Doch graut mir heimlich vor deiner Schinheit 
NZZ 6 
54 der schreckliche Ares. 


Diese Stellen lassen sich an Voss ankniipfen: 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 
14 schin wie die goldene A phrodite 
Ilias 14. Ges. 
214ff. 
Sprach’s und léste vom Busen den wunderkéstlichen Giirtel 
Buntgestickt; dort waren die Zauberreize versammelt. 
Ilias 7. Ges. 
240 den Tanz des schrecklichen Ares 


Im “Gesang der Okeaniden”’ fallt vor allem das charak- 
teristisch Voss’sche Beiwort “silberfiissig” auf, verbunden mit 
dem gewéhnlicheren “‘lieblich,”’ das aber an und fiir sich keiner 
besonderen Beachtung wert wire. In der Verbindung jedoch 


NZZ 5 
55 Vor allen vernehmbar die liebliche Stimme 
Der silberfiissigen Peleus-Gattin 


darf es wohl hier einen Platz finden: 


Ilias 16. Ges. 
575 Sucht er bei Peleus Schutz und der silberfiissigen Thetis 





Anklange an Homer 


Odyssee 13. Ges. 
223 
Zart und lieblich an Wuchs, wie der Kénige Kinder einhergehn. 


Eine Stelle wie 


NZZ5 
5 Nach der weiten, todtkalten Himmelswilbung 


erinnert auch an ein Voss’sches 


Odyssee 1. Ges. 

54 .... welche die Erd und den wélbenden Himmel sondern. 

Wie wenig ist das aber einfache Abschreiberei! Das Beiwort 
“todtkalt”’ ist spezifisch Heine’sche Zugabe. 

Und nun erst die oft-diskutierte Stelle mit den gehaiuften 
Epitheta, die wohl ohne Zweifel unter dem Einfluss dieser Voss- 
Homer Lektiire steht, und doch so grundverschieden und ganz 
deutsch geraten ist: 

NZZ5 
16 Schwarzbeinigte Végel, 

Mit weissen Fliigeln Meer-iiberflatternde, 

Mit krummen Schniibeln Seewasser-saufende, 

Und tranigtes Robbenfleisch-fressende. 
Liest man die Stelle laut, so geben sich die Betonungen in 
natiirlicher Weise und von selbst. Wo zwei Hebungen aufein- 
anderfolgen, erlaubt es das Versmass auch, sie so zu lesen. 
Heines Sprachgefiihl war hier starker als das des Schulmannes 
Voss mit seinen kiinstlich aufgebauten Hexametern: 
Ilias 11. Ges. 


385 
Lasterer, Bogenschiitz, Pfeilprangender, Madchenbedugler! 
Ilias 5. Ges. 
455 
Ares, O Ares, voll Mord, Bluttriefender, Mauernzertriimmerer! 


Voss mit seinen geschleiften und falschen Spondeen™ tut der 
deutschen Sprache oft Gewalt an, Heine in seinen freien Rhyth- 
men fast nie. 

Zum Vergleich in der Syntax und Sprache seien noch einige 
Voss’sche Verbindungen angefiihrt: 


Ilias 17. Ges. 
1675 luftdurchschweifenden Végeln 


“ Heusler, Deutscher und Antiker Vers 1917. 
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Ilias 6. Ges. 
359 der helmumflatterte Hektor 
Ilias 13. Ges. 
614 des schweifumflatterten Hektor 
Ilias 6. Ges. 
424  weisswolligen Schafen und schwerhinwandelnden Rindern 
442 die saumnachschleppenden Weiber 
Ilias 2. Ges. 
786 die windschnell eilende Iris 
usw. usw. 


Das Meer spielt in den Nordseezyklen eine ungemein 
wichtige Rolle. Interessante Vergleiche zwischen Heine und 
Voss-Homer lassen sich feststellen. Heine: 

NZZ5 
6 Und schaut auf das weile, wogende Meer 


50 Hochaufrauschen die Meereswogen, 
Und tief aus hochaufrauschendem Meer 


Hochaufrauschte das Meer 


Hinab ins weit aufschauernde, 
Silbergraue Weltmeer. 


Uberaus beliebt sind auch bei Voss die Wortverbindungen mit 
“hochauf” und “weitauf’”” wenn vom Meer die Rede ist. So z.B. 


Odyssee 5. Ges. 

402 Hochauf donnerte dort an des Eilands Kiiste die Brandung 
Ilias 14 Ges. 

392 Hochauf wogte das Meer an der Danaer Schiff’ und Gezelte 
Ilias 2. Ges. 

209 Liarmvoll, wie wenn die Woge des weitaufrauschenden Meeres 


Man beachte wiederum, wie Heines Versmass drei aufein- 
anderfolgende Betonungen miihelos zulisst, wihrend man im 
Hexameter die zweite Silbe “auf” unbedingt zur Senkung oder 
Kiirze abschwiachen muss, um die sechs Ikten zu wahren. Das 
zeigen auch noch die folgenden Vergleiche: 


NEZ 4 

15 Dass die weissen Meerkinder 

Hoch aufspringen und jauchzen 

NZZ4 

35 Dass hoch aufbraust hier oben das Meer 
Ilias 5. Ges. 

560 

Sanken die Zween, gleich Tannen mit hochaufsteigenden Wipfeln. 





Anklange an Homer 


Kein Wunder, dass Heine singt: 


NEZ4 
7 Und ich las das Lied vom Odysseus 


Aus dessen meerdurchrauschten Blattern. 


Damit bestitigt er aufs Neue seine subjektive Anlehnung an die 
sprachlichen Eigenheiten dieser seiner Lektiire. Der ganze 21. 
Gesang der J/ias, vom ziirnenden Strom Skamandros, “rauscht”’: 


Ilias 21. Ges. 
9 .... und es rauschten die Fluthen. 


Nur einige von den vielen Beispielen seien hier noch aufgefiihrt: 


Odyssee 2. Ges. 
422 
Frisch anwehend vom West auf das rauschende dunkle Gewiisser 


Odyssee 5. Ges. 
313 ....schlug die entsetzliche Woge von oben 
Hoch anrauschend herab. 


Odyssee 12. Ges. 
204 Alle gesammt dann rauschten dem Meerstrom nach, 


Odyssee 13. Ges. 
85 Gross die purpurne Woge des weitaufrauschenden Meeres 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
157 Waldbeschattete Berg’ und des Meers weitrauschende Wogen. 
Ahnlich aufgebaut wie Heines ‘“‘meerdurchrauscht” ist auch 
ein Voss’sches ‘‘meerdurchwaltend”’ (Odyssee 4. Gesang, V, 365) 
oder ein ‘‘meerdurchwallenden Schiffe” (J/ias 1. Gesang, V, 439). 
Bei Heines 


N2ZZ 4 
7 Und die rauschende Flutgewalt 
Driingt ans Ufer die weissen Wellen, 
kommt noch die Alliteration als eine itiberaus wirkungsvolle 
Abweichung von der homerischen Sprache. 
Einfach ist bei Heine im Allgemeinen die Beschreibung der 
“Wogen.”’ Fiir eine Zeile wie 


NZZ 4 
3 Die wogenden Wasser sind schon gefiirbt 


mit Alliteration, oder 
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NZZ 3 
6 


ist bei Voss keine Parallele zu finden. 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 
354 

Odyssee 13. Ges. 
176 


Heisst es bei Heine: 


NZZ 1 
i] 


so vergleichen wir wohl damit die einfacheren Voss’schen 


Odyssee 5. Ges. 
327 

Ilias 21. Ges. 
263 


aber auch zum einfachen Zeitwort ‘“‘brausten’’ die komplizier- 
teren Beiwérter 


Ilias 5. Ges. 
526 

Ilias 11. Ges. 
297 

Zu den Zeilen 


NZZ5 
7 

NEZ 8 
4 
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Vor mir woget die Wasserwiiste 


weitaufwogenden Meerfluth 


dunkelwogender Salzfluth. 


Es wogten die Fluten, 
Sie wogten und brausten 


fluthende W ogen 


mit wogender Fluth 


lautbrausendem Hauch 


hochherbrausender Sturmwind. 


Und iiber das weite wogende Meer 


.... und es wogen lebendig 


Die weissen Wasserberge 


waren nur die wenigsagenden Voss’schen 


Odyssee 6. Ges. 
204 

Odyssee 5. Ges. 
352 

zu erwihnen. 


NEZ 5 
2 


erkennt man schon die Nachwirkung in neuer Verbindung von 
sagen wir einem Voss’schen 


endlos wogenden Meerfiuth 


des Meers aufwogenden Abgrund 


Uber das weithinrollende Meer 


Dort gibt es nur z.B. 
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Anklange an Homer 


Ilias 2. Ges. 
450 weithinleuchtend 
Odyssee 5. Ges. 
257 Gegen die rollende Fluth 
435 .... und die rollende Wog verbarg ihn. 


Untersucht man genauer z.B. 


NEZ4 
19 Derweilen am flachen Gestade 
Uber den flutbefeuchteten Sand 
Schreitet ein Fremdling 


so ist das eine typisch Heine-Voss-Homer Zusammenstellung. 


Bei Voss-Homer dasselbe Beiwort mit einem anderen Haupt- 
wort: 


Ilias 23. Ges. 
359 flachen Gefild’ 


auch dasselbe Hauptwort mit einem anderen Beiwort: 


Odyssee 5. Ges. 
425 das schroffe Gestad 


oder auch ohne Beiwort: 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 

432 Gestade des weitdurchgiingigen Meeres. 
Heine aber versetzt sich in freien Rhythmen, mit besonders 
ausgefiihrtem germanischen Stabreim, in eine homerische Situa- 
tion die ihm besonders zusagt, die des Fremdlings: 
NEZ 4 

48 Und es tritt herein der ndchtige Fremdling 


nach der homerischen Auffassung: 


Odyssee 8. Ges. 
546 Lieb ja ist, wie ein Bruder, ein Gast und nahender Fremdling 


oder 


Odyssee 17. Ges. 
484 
Rasender! Wenn er nun gar ein Unsterblicher wire des Himmels, 
Denn auch selige Gétter in wandernder Fremdlinge Bildung 
Jede Gestalt nachahmend, durchgehn oft Lander und Stidte. 


Daran kniipft Heine dann noch eine weitere beliebte homerische 
Idee (z.B. Odyssee 11. Ges., 235-255): 
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Und die Téchter der Menschen umarmten 
Und mit ihnen zeugten 
Zeptertragende K énigsgeschlechter. 


Dazu hatte auch Elster bemerkt:” 
“Zeptertragende—Homerisches Beiwort (¢xnmovxos) hiufig; 
Voss: ‘scepterfiihrend’.” 
Voss iibersetzt aber auch das nimliche “‘sceptertragend”’: 


Odyssee 8. Ges. 
39 .... Aber ihr Andern 
Sceplertragenden Fiirsten; zu meiner erhabenen Wohnung. 


Der unhomerische Schluss der ‘‘Nacht am Strande’”’ ist dann 
noch mit homerischen Beiwértern geschmiickt, wodurch eine 
auffallende Wirkung erzielt wird: 

NEZ4 

62ff. Doch staune, mein Kind, nicht linger 

Ob meiner Gdttlichkeit, 
Und ich bitte dich, koche mir Tee mit Rum; 
Denn draussen war’s kalt, 
Und bei solcher Nachtluft 
Frieren auch wir, wir ewigen Gitter, 
Und kriegen wir leicht den gétilichsten Schnupfen 
Und einen unsterblichen Husten. 


Hier hat Heine also stehende homerische Phrasen in eine ganz 
andere Tonart hineinversetzt: 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
290 : die ewigen Gitter 
520 unsterbliche Giétier 


Ilias 2. Ges. 
335 der gittergleiche Odysseus 


und wir finden auch noch einmal in 


NEZ 3 
46 Selbst iiber ewige Gitter 


freilich in passenderem Zusammenhange, im ‘“Sonnenunter- 
gang.” In derselben Strophe kommen noch zwei hiufige 
Voss’sche Beiwérter vor: 


49 Trostlos unendliche Bahnen 
51 Ihr strahlendes Elend 


12 Elster, Bd. I, Seite 467. 
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das letztere wieder im Anhang an ein auffallendes Substantiv; 
verglichen mit den formelhaften Voss’schen 
Odyssee 7. Ges. 
286 ....und es gab unendlichen Schlummer ein Gott mir 
Odyssee 1. Ges. 
98 und das unendliche Land 


oder den gewoéhnlichen 

Ilias 4. Ges. 
505 der strahlende Hektor 
495 mit strahlendem Erze. 


Hat sich Heine das eine Mal subjektiv in die Gestalt des 
liebenden Gottes versetzt, so ist er selbst im “Poseidon,” nach 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 
280 der edle Odysseus 


wenn er erzihlt: 


NEZ 5 
15 Mein edles Herz begleitete treulich 
Den Sohn des Laertes in Irrfahrt und Drangsal, 
Setzte sich mit ihm, seelenbekiimmert, 
An gastliche Herde. 
Wieder die Ideenverbindung: Gast und Fremdling, mit einer 
Wortsynthese—“‘seelenbekiimmert’’—von 
Odyssee 7. Ges. 
218 
Auch den Bekiimmerten selbst, dem Gram die Seele belastet. 
“Leuchtend” und “bliihend” gehéren gewiss nicht zu den 
aussergewohnlichen Beiwértern; zumal allen Dichtern gelten sie 
als Gemeingut. In der Nordsee sind sie nicht neu bei Heine; 
Voss wendet sie hiufig an. Fiir ein Heine’sches 
NEZ 5 


136. Und der leuchtende Menschenfrihling 
Und der bdliihende Himmel von Hellas 


finden wir ein Voss’sches 


Ilias 8. Ges. 
480 dem leuchtenden Sohn Hyperions 


oder 


Odyssee 9. Ges. 
131 Zum bliihenden Lande. 
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Schreibt Heine 


NEZ 3 
18 Das hohe, leuchtende Eh’paar 


NZZ6 
8 Von leuchtendem Marmor 


so tibersetzt Voss den Homer: 


Odyssee 15. Ges. 
348 ....im Strahl der leuchtenden Sonne 


Beide verwenden das nimliche “bliihende Antlitz’’: 
NEZ 4 

42 Auf das bliithende Antlitz 
Odyssee 15. Ges. 

331 .... ihr Haupt und dlihendes Anitlitz. 
Schreibt Heine im Buch Le Grand:™ 


die schénen Jungfrauen, die ich einst als 
bltihende Rosen gekannt .. . . 


so stehen als Parallelen die unziahligen Voss’schen: 
Odyssee 3. Ges. 
364 bliihender Jugend 


Odyssee 4. Ges. 
366 blithende Tochter 


Odyssee 6. Ges. 
113 bliihende Jungfrau 


usw. usw. 
Nun steht aber im Buch Le Grand noch das seltsame:™ 


Ach und was fiir schines, bliihendes Essen gibt es auf dieser Welt. 


Im Voss hingegen sind nicht nur solche Stellen wie 


Odyssee 8. Ges. 
476 
Vom weisszahnigen Schwein, und mit bliihendem Fetie bedeckt war’s, 


sondern sogar: 


Odyssee 9. Ges. 
84 Hin zu den Lotophagen, die blihende Speise geniessen, 


hier natiirlich im wértlichen Sinn! 


4 Elster, Bd. IV, Seite 95, Z. 12. 
“ Elster, Bd. IV, Seite 111, Z. 4. 
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Von den einfacheren und alltiglicheren Beiwértern verdienen 
noch einige, des Interesses halber, kurzer Erwihnung, so zum 
Vergleiche: 


1) stiirmend 
NEZ 8 
39 iiber das weite, stiirmende Meer 


Ilias 2. Ges. 
210 die stiirmende Fluth 
2) brandend 


NEZ 8 
32 Uber die brandende See 


Odyssee 5. . 
412 Stiirmisch die brandende Fluth 
3) dd 
NZZ 3 
4 Am éden, kahlen Strande 


Odyssee 6. , 
226 den Schaum der dden Gewisser 


4) sackig 
NZZ2 
3 Zuckt der sackige Wetterstrahl 


Odyssee 5. 
415 sackigen Meerfels 
5) hochgewélbt 
NEZ8 
33 Dort am hochgewdlbeten Fenster 
Odyssee 9. 
183 Hochgewélbi, umschattet .. . . 


6) rosenwangig 
LeGrand S. 67, Z 310 
die rosenwangigen Knaben 
Ilias 18. Ges. 
123 rosenwangigen Antliz 


7) hochgetiirmt, ragend 
NEZ 12 
26 .... in hochgetiirmter 
Ragender Stadt 
Odyssee 7. Ges. 
44 .... die ragenden Mauern 
Hochgethiirmt .... 


Als entschiedener an Voss-Homer anklingend, betrachte ich 
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NZZ8 
22 Wie Schwinenziige schifften voriiber 
Mit schimmernden Segeln die Helgolainder 


zumal da der formelhafte Ausdruck: 


Ilias 1. Ges. 
480 
Und sie erhuben den Mast und spannten die schimmernden Segel 
eine hiufige Erscheinung ist. 
Auch das sehr natiirliche “Purpur” im antiken Stoffe bei 
Heine: 


NEZ 3 
40 In doppeltem Pur pur 


NZZ 4 
21 Am hohen Himmel pur purge putst 


NEZ 5 
19 Wo Kéniginnen Pur pur spinnen 
ist auf Homer zuriickzufiihren. Namentlich das Letztere bezieht 


sich direkt auf die Episode 
Odyssee 6. Ges. 


306 
Drehend der Wolle Gespinst, meer purpurnes, Wunder dem Anblick. 


Es kommen auch noch allerlei Zusammenstellungen vor: 


Odyssee 6. Ges. 


231 die purfurne Blum 
Ilias 1. Ges. 


482 die purpurne Wog’ 
Ilias 2. Ges. 


308 purpurschuppiger Drache 
usw. 


Ebenso selbstverstindlich ist 


NZZ2 
10 ’ Erichthons reizenden Siuten 


eine kleine Umschreibung von 


Ilias 20. Ges. 
223 Boreas selbst, von den Reizen gelockt der weidenden Stuten 


wahrend das Gebet 


NZZ 2 
24 O rette mich Kastor, reisiger Held 
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auf irgend einen x-beliebigen “reisigen Helden,” z.B. 


Ilias 5. Ges. 
849 den reisigen Held Diomedes 


zuriickgeht, deren Homer—und Voss—so viele besungen hat. 
Das in den Nordseezyklen vereinzelt vorkommende 


NEZ 6 
30 Und alle nachwachsende Enkelgeschlechter 


erinnert auch an die Voss’schen 


Ilias 3. Ges. 
460 
Und die hinfort auch daure bei kommenden Enkelgeschlechtern 


Ilias 6. Ges. 
358 Ruchbar sei’n im Gesange der kommenden Enkelgeschlechter. 


Zum Schluss diene noch Heines Selbstverspottung im 
““Poseidon”’: 


NEZ 5 
37 Und nicht dein liebes Leben beingst’gen 


um zugleich die Ahnlichkeit und die Grundverschiedenheit in 
den beiden Auffassungen hervorzuheben, sagen wir, mit 


Ilias 22. Ges. 
58 Und du selbst Dein siisses Leben verlierest! 


Wenn Heines Poseidon erklart: 


NEZ 5 
40 Du hast kein einziges Tiirmchen verletzt 
An Priamos heiliger Feste, 


so ist damit das ganze Thema beriihrt, worum sich das home- 
rische Epos iiberhaupt dreht: 


Ilias 2. Ges. 
332 .... bis wir gewonnen des Priamos thiirmende Veste 


Ilias 4. Ges. 
46 Hoch vor allen geehrt war Jlios’ heilige Veste 
Priamos selbst 
Zur besseren Anschaulichkeit folgt eine Aufstellung der oben 
besprochenen Anklinge, in der Ordnung, in der sie hier erwahnt 
sind. 
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VERGLEICHE 


unausléschlich 
unermessliches Lachen 
Gétterversammlung 
lieblichen Nektar 
hinkende Kiinstler 
Hephaistos, du Hinkender 
Kronion 

Kéniges 

ambrosischen Locken 


Haupt 

Olympos 
aigis-erschiitternden 
gestaderschiitternde Kénig 
lilienarmig 

goldene Aphrodite 
Giirtel 

Zauberreize 

schreckliche Ares 
silberfiissig 

lieblich 

wilbenden Himmel 
Woge des 
weitaufrauschenden 
Meeres 

hochauf donnerte 
hochaufsteigendem 

hoch auf wogte das Meer 


meerdurchwallend 
meerdurchwaltenden 


rauschten dem Meerstrom 

hoch anrauschend 

des Meers weitrauschende Wogen 
rauschende dunkle Gewiisser 


Es rauschten die Fluthen 
dunkel wogender Salzfluth 
weitaufwogenden Meerfluth 
mit wogender Fluth 
fluthende Wogen 
lautbrausendem Hauch 


HEINE 


erloschen (das) 
unauslischliche 
Géttergelichter 
Versammlung 
lieblichen Nektar 
der Hinkende 
Hephaistos 
Kronion 
Himmelskinig 
Locken 
ambrosisches Recht 
Haupts 


Olympos-erschiitternden 


Lilienarme 

Aphrodite . . . . die goldene 
Giirtels 

Liebreiz 

schreckliche Ares 
silberfiissig 

lieblich 

Himmelswilbung 

weite, wogende Meer 

weit aufschauernde 


hochaufrauschen die Meereswogen 
hochaufrauschendem 
hochaufrausclite das Meer 


hoch aufspringen 
hoch aufbraust 


meerdurchrauschten Blattern 


rauschende Flutgewalt 
wogenden Wasser 


wogten die Fluten 


wogten und brausten 
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hochherbrausender Sturmwind 
endlos wogenden Meerfluth 
des Meers aufwogenden Abgrund 


weithinleuchtend 

die rollende Wog’ 

die rollende Fluth 
flachen Gefild 

schrofie Gestad 
Gestade 

Fremdling 

nahender Fremdling 
wandernder Fremdling 
Sceptertragende Fiirsten 
die ewigen Gitter 
géttergleich 


unsterbliche Gétter 
unendlich 

strahlend 

edle Odysseus 
Bekiimmerten (dem Gram die) 
Seele (belastet) 

stiirmend 

brandend 

éden Strande 

zackig 

hochgewélbt 

rosenwangig 

hochgetiirmt 

ragend 

schimmernden Segel 
purpurne Blum 

purpurne Wog 
purpurschuppiger Drache 
meerpurpurnes 

Reizen (der) Stuten 
reisiger Held 

kommende Enkelgeschlechter 
Dein siisses Leben 
Priamos thiirmende Veste 
Ilios’ heilige Veste 
Priamos 


Swarthmore College 


weite, wogende Meer 
wogten lebendig 

die weissen Wasserberge 
weithinrollende Meer 


flachen Gestade 


Fremdling 
nichtiger Fremdling 


Zeptertragende Kénigsgeschlechter 
ewigen Gétter 

Géttlichkeit 

gottlich 

unsterblichen Husten 

unendliche Bahnen 

strahlendes Elend 

mein edles Herz 


seelenbekiimmert 
stiirmend 

brandend 

éden Gewiisser 
zackig 

hochgewdlbt 
rosenwangig 

ragend 
hochgethiirmt 
schimmernden Segeln 


Purpur 
purpurgeputzt 


reizenden Stuten 
reisiger Held 
nachwachsende Enkelgeschlechter 
dein liebes Leben 
Tiirmchen an 
Priamos 
heiliger Feste 
LypIA BAER 





FEHDE UND MINNE BEI REINMAR VON HAGENAU 
MINNESANGS FRUHLING 175,1 


In dem Aufsatz tiber den “Ursprung der Reinmar-Walther- 
Fehde”’ im letzten Aprilheft dieser Zeitschrift (S. 203-14) habe 
tch dargetan, dass Reinmars Ton 170,1, so wie ihn der Dichter 
geschaffen und gesungen, dreistrophig anzusetzen ist. Die 
Unechtheit der beiden letzten Strophen folgt aus gleichartigen 
Abianderungen, durch fremden Eingriff, in den echten Strophen 
der Handschrift E. Zugleich hat sich herausgestellt, dass die 
hochverdienstlichen Forschungen iiber Reinmar, die wir Carl 
von Kraus verdanken,! in Hinblick auf den Text und die Bezie- 
hungen von Liedern unter einander vorsichtiger Nachpriifung 
wert sind, wihrend wir in Hermann Schneiders? und zumal in 
Halbachs* Versuchen, unter Beibehaltung der Kraus’schen 
Textgestalt und Liederfolge eine neue und festere Datierung zu 
gewinnen, auf starke Interpretationsschwierigkeiten stiessen. 
Die vorliegende Arbeit ist technisch so angelegt, als wollte sie 
nur nachweisen, dass auch die ersten vier Zeilen von Ton 175,1 
unecht sind. Nun stiinde ein solches Resultat wohl kaum in 
gesundem Verhiltnis zu der rein seitenmissig aufgewandten 
Miihe, wenn sich der fragliche Nachdichter nicht auch sonst im 
Reinmartext wiedererkennen liesse, wodurch sich manches im 
Gesamtbild verschieben diirfte. Anderseits ist obendrein zuzu- 
geben, dass ein abschliessender Beweis hier erst im Zusammen- 
hang mit jenen andern Stellen méglich ist. Die darauf hinzie- 
lenden Untersuchungen lege ich vermutlich in den Publications 
of the Modern Language Association vor. Doch ist es klar, dass 
auch eine nur vorliufige Antwort auf die angeschnittene Frage 
eine neue Kritik und Exegese des ganzen Tons voraussetzt. 
Tatsichlich versucht die Arbeit also, diesen Ton nach seiner 
iiussern wie innern Form sowie nach seiner zeitlichen und kiinst- 
lerischen Stellung im Schaffen des Dichters neu zu beleuchten. 
Insbesondere soll dabei auf gewisse Phasen der Fehde mit Wal- 


1 Carl von Kraus, Die Lieder Reimars des Alten, Abh. d. Bayer. Ak. d. 
Wiss., Philos.-philol. u. hist. Kl., Bd. XXX, Miinchen 1919. 

2 Vgl. seine Neubearbeitung von Anton Schénbachs Walther von der V ogel- 
weide, *Berlin 1923, 

* Kurt Halbach, Walther vdV. und die Dichter von Minnesangs Frithling, 
Tiib. Germ. Arb. 3 (1927). 
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ther und deren Bedeutung fiir Reinmars Entwicklung ein helleres 
Licht fallen. 


1. Zunichst zur Strophenfolge, wie sie der Dichter, ge- 
wollt, an deren Feststellung man nicht nach altem Vorurteil 
so leicht verzweifeln sollte wie etwa Vogt (zu 185, 27) und 
jiingst noch Friedrich Neumann.‘ Kraus (aaO., I, 38 f; II,11 f) 
hat durchaus recht, wenn er die Strophen 175, 29 und 36 in das 
Lied einfiigt, und zwar gehért Str. 175, 29 ohne Zweifel an die 
Stelle, die er ihr gibt und die auch Vogt (MF., z. St.) an sich 
gutheisst, anschliessend an Str. 175, 15. Ob aber Str. 175, 36 
als letzte an richtiger Stelle erscheint, ist eine ganz andre Frage, 
trotz der Anordnung in E, der Kraus gefolgt ist; Vogt andert 
daher mit gutem Bedacht gar nichts. Kraus selber findet sei- 
nen Liedschluss “merkwiirdig matt.’’ Er glaubt deshalb, sowie 
wegen mangelnder interstrophaler Reimbindung vermuten zu 
diirfen, dass die eigentliche Schlussstrophe verloren gegangen. 
Wenn man sieht, wie in Wahrheit gerade die Uberlieferungs-, 
bzw. Beglaubigungsverhiltnisse die Herausgeber zu der ent- 
stellenden Isolierung der beiden Strophen veranlasst haben, 
ohne dass vor Kraus jemand widersprochen, sollte man sich von 
der Autoritat bloss einer Handschrift (E!) auch frei machen 
kénnen. Ich wiisste mir mit Vogt keinen wirkungsvolleren 
Abschluss als die feierlich-prophetischen Worte: mich beginnet 
noch nach minem téde klagen 1) maneger der nu lihte enbere min. 
Aber Geschmacksurteile beiseite. Ich verweise darauf, dass zwei 
Handschriften (=*bC) Str. 175, 22, die eben zitierte Todes- 
strophe, tatsichlich als Schlussstrophe bringen, als b 65 und 
C 108, denn b hat weiter nichts, und C 245 = 175, 29 ist 
anderwiarts nachgetragen, woriiber gleich mehr (Anm. 7); nur 
E enthalt auffallenderweise simtliche Strophen, obendrein zu- 
sammenstehend. Ist es wahrscheinlich, das ein sechs- oder 
gar siebenstrophiges Lied Reinmars anderthalb Jahrhunderte 
hindurch mit der urspriinglichen Strophenfolge bewahrt wor- 
den sei, um schliesslich fast unversehrt in E Aufnahme zu finden? 


‘ Z{Dk. 1928, S. 25, wo sich das summarische Urteil findet, bei Reinmar, 
anders als beim reifen Walther, sei das Gedicht noch nicht “als Sinnganzes da, 
das von Strophe zu Strophe auf eine Spitze zuwiichst,”’ sondern die gleiche 
Melodie trage Strophen, die noch liedhafte Selbstindigkeit hitten. Vgl. auch 
Ginther Miiller, DiVjs. 1 (1923), 71, speziell Anm. 2. 
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Burdach kam zu anderm Schluss. Nach ihm beruht E 218- 
227 = C 100-108 (ohne E 226!) auf einer Quelle *bCE = z, 
wihrend alle Strophen, die E und C 219-262 gemeinsam haben, 
auf die gleiche Quelle *CE zuriickgehen, in der die Strophen, 
die nur in E stehen, fehlten. Burdach schliesst also, dass 175, 
29=C 245 auch in E spiterer Nachtrag ist (E 226), und 175, 36 
(nur in E, 228) noch spiterer. Dies ist das fiir uns Wesentliche 
bei ihm, das auch durch Beckers Erérterungen* gewiss nicht 
erschiittert wird. Mit diesem Ergebnis, dh. dass weder 226 noch 
228 auf die urspriingliche E-Quelle zuriickgeht, aus der auch b 
62-65, C 105-108 geflossen, deckt sich genau, was Becker iiber- 
sehn, dass nimlich die erstaunliche Entartung des Textes in E 
gerade bei diesem und dem voraufgehenden Liede mit Z. 175, 28 
plétzlich ein Ende hat, denn auch Str. 175, 36, wo die Kontrolle 
von C fehlt, zeigt nichts ernsthaft zu Beanstandendes.’ So ver- 
standen bedeutet die Reihenfolge in E, dass die jetzige, ‘merk- 
wiirdig matte’ Schlussstrophe 175, 36 (E 228) erst angefiigt wor- 
den, nachdem E 223-227 inder unmittelbaren E-Quelle so geord- 
net waren, dass 175,22 = E 227, die Todesstrophe, wiederum 
ans Ende kam, zweifelsohne weil sie diesen Platz auch in der 


Nachtragsvorlage, aus der E 226 stammt, innehatte. Burdach 
spricht nur von dem Handschriftenverhaltnis im allgemeinen, 
ohne fiir unsern Ton die offenbaren Folgerungen zu ziehen. 
Man darf wohl wenigstens sagen, dass das Lied im Laufe des 
xiii. Jhs. vorzugsweise vier- oder fiinfstrophig iiberliefert wurde: 
mit der Todesstrophe allemal an letzter Stelle. Etwas andres 
geben die Handschriften nicht her, wie auch Haupt augen- 


5 Konrad Burdach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther vdV., ‘Leipzig 1880, 
*Halle 1928, S. 189 f, 193. Hermann Schneider, PBB. 47 (1923), 250 f, geht 
seinem Thema entsprechend auf eine Erforschung der Vorstufen der Quellen 
natiirlich nicht ein. 

* Reinhold Becker, Der altheimische Minnesang, Halle 1882, S. 105 f. 

7 Burdach meint S. 189, C habe Str. 175, 29 = C 245 aus “z,” jener fiir Ton 
175, 1 urspriinglich vierstrophigen bC- und E-Quelle nachgetragen, die sich 
“bei einer zweiten Benutzung” um diese Strophe bereichert vorgefunden hatte. 
Einer solchen, an sich ganz unndtigen Annahme, die er selber S. 190 (7) u. S. 193 
offenbar fallen lasst (sonst miisste C 245 aus z aus *CE stammen!), lasst sich 
nicht zustimmen, vielmehr hat Str. 175, 29 mit z (hier MF. 175, 1-28) weder 
als C 245 noch als E 226 je etwas zu tun gehabt. Sie wurde ja in C an Str. 
197, 9 angeschlossen, offenbar der Motiv-, bzw. Wortgleichung wegen (lige), 
wobei und weshalb auch friiden 175, 29 zu frowen geindert wurde. Fine 
dritte gute, alte Quelle, die Str. 175, 36 = E 228 enthielt, ist C entgangen. 
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scheinlich hat andeuten wollen, indem er die etwaige Einordnung 
der tiberzihligen Strophen, die er von einander getrennt hielt, 
seinen Nachfolgern iiberliess. Verfahren wir also entsprechend, 
dh. riicken wir Str. 175, 22 an den Schluss, wihrend alles tibrige 
so bleibt wie jetzt in MF., und suchen wir dann nach dem innern 
Zusammenhang. 


2. Kraus (III, 52, Anm.) fasst Str. 175, 29 und 36, wie auch 
bei Vogt gedruckt, als “besonderes Lied” auf, irrtiimlich, wie 
das Fehlen der Einriickung 175, 36 zeigt. Doch lehnt er so durch 
sein eignes Vorgehen, das Str. 175, 22 gerade zwischen die beiden 
stellt, implicite die Untersuchungen Fleschenbergs ab,® der die 
ganz enge Zusammengehirigkeit jener zwei Strophen bereits 
dargelegt, fiir mich tiberzeugend. Nur insofern griff Fleschen- 
berg fehl, als er sie nun als Liedeinheit im Burdachschen Sinne 
ansah, statt sie sofort in den Ton als Ganzes einzufiigen. Wo- 
rin ich ihm beistimme, suche ich zunichst durch weitere Griinde 
zu stiitzen. Wie er mit Recht betont, pocht Reinmar 175, 35 
auf seinen getriuwen muot, sogar mit bedenklicher Tautologie 
(s. Haupt z. St., KrausI, 38). Warum? Weil ihm gerade diese 
Eigenschaft von den Wortverdrehern, den falschen Freunden 
von 176, 1. 4 abgesprochen worden war, denen er jetzt den Vor- 
wurf zuriickgeben michte, ohne es so direkt zu sagen. Ander- 
wirts war er deutlicher geworden, so 165,19 ff: Die héhgemuo- 
ten sthent mich... . sie liegent usw., und zumal 167, 26 f, worauf 
wortliche, durch den Reim hervorgehobene Anklinge aufmerk- 
sam machen: joch klage ich niht min ungemach, wan daz den 
ungetriuwen ie bas danne mir geschach. Diesen selben unge- 
triuwen ist Str. 175, 36 zugedacht, die einen spezifischen Fall von 
untriuwe vorbringt, und die Schlussverse von Str. 175, 29 leiten 
pointiert auf das neue Thema hin. Das erhellt auch aus folgen- 
dem: Wenn Reinmar da 175, 34 von seiner besten rede sagt, 
nieman kinde si von liige gesprochen h4n, so ist das ja keine allge- 
meine Beteurung nach bekanntem Motiv, sondern Auflehnung 
gegen einen ganz bestimmten, Ahnlichen tatsichlichen schimpf 
wie in 197, 10 f (vgl. 165, 19 f; 166, 11 ff): si jehent....diu 
liebe st ein liige diech von ir sage (vgl. Kraus II, 8). Auch die 
vorliegende Stelle zielt also auf ganz bestimmte Personen, als 


® Otmar Schissel von Fleschenberg, Das Adjektiv als Epitheton im Liebeslie- 
de des zwilften Jahrhunderts, Teutonia 11 (1908), 28.* 
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deren dichterischer Wortfiihrer Walther dasteht.* Auf diese 
anspielend heisst es nun auch 176, 2 ganz richtig und sehr deut- 
lich ungefiieger liute ist vil, ihnlich wie 197, 9 ungefiieger schimpf 
bestét mich alle tage. Mit andern Worten, von 175, 29 bis 176, 2, 
ja bis 4, liegt eine einheitlich geschaute Situation vor, die an der 
Vergangenheit orientiert ist. Man beobachte, wie der Dichter 
von Zeile zu Zeile dem eigentlichen Gegner niher zu Leibe 
riickt, den er schliesslich durch verkéren beinahe mit Namen 
nennt, um ihn dann in der Todesstrophe moralisch zu vernich- 
ten (woriiber gleich mehr). Alle diese feinen Beziehungen 
werden zerstért, wenn man, was noch Halbach tut (S. 71), ge- 
rade diese Strophe, die ganz von der Gegenwart ausgeht und 
in die Zukunft weist, mitten dazwischen schaltet. 

3. Im Keime steckt die Todesstrophe schon in 197,12: owé 
wan ldzent si den schaden mir? dh. in einem Verse, der, wie es 
sich logisch und kiinstlerisch gehért, den Klagen iiber die un- 
fuoge der Gegner folgt. Dem entspricht der Aufbau, den wir 
hier haben. Schon Kraus (I, 38) vermerkt den Anschluss von 
friiden, Z. 29, an fréit, Z. 20. Es deutet aber noch weiter auf 
vréiden, Z. 14, zuriick und deutet erst recht auf fréide, Z. 37, 
voraus: ein fortlaufendes Band, das die vréide der Widersacher, 
Z. 23, zerreissen wiirde, wihrend diese in Wahrheit den Knoten 
schiirzt. Die Entwicklung der drei letzten Strophen ist diese: 
Der Dichter hatte sich eine Dame zu /fréiden auserwihlt, dh. 
um sich durch sie zu frohen Liedern begeistern zu lassen (wie 
man sie von ihm erwartete, Riickweis auf Str. II), fand indes 
nichts als ungendde und ungemach beiihr (Str. 11 u. IV). Wie 
das gekommen, das schildert er nun in Str. 175, 36, die als V 
anzusetzen ist. Er war seiner fréide ein teil ze fri gewesen, die 
ungetriuwen haben seine Worte verkéret, verdreht, die Gegen- 
partei hat gesiegt. Und nun muss er freilich sagen 175, 22 f: 
Treit mir iemen tougenlichen haz, waz der siner vriide an mir 
nu siht! Man beachte, wie er hier den Sinn der fréide, 
den Str. II eingefiihrt, unversehens umbiegt (wenn man will, 
nun seinerseits verkéret), den geistreichen Kontrast, die wehmii- 
tige Ironie, die in dieser kiihnen Wendung liegen, noch vertieft 


® Man ist sich wohl einig, dass Walther nicht Reinmars einziger Gegner bei 
Hofe gewesen, ohne gleich den Herzog zu bemiihen wie Wallner PBB. 33 
(1908), 34. Doch es muss schon vor dem ersten Zusammenstoss zur Cliquen- 
bildung gekommen sein, vgl. JEGP. 28 (1929), 213 f. 
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und verstirkt durch die entsprechende Behandlung von klagen 
175, 9. 272° Das ist Reinmarische kunst, doch Kunst auch in 
unserm Sinne, siiss und weh zugleich — deren uns die langwei- 
lige Aufreihung in E beraubt. Kraus paraphrasiert die eben 
zitierten Verse zweimal (I, 38 u. II, 11), beidemal merkwiir- 
digerweise durch den Irrealis.' Aber der Dichter braucht das 
Priisens der nackten Wirklichkeit, genau wie unmittelbar 
davor 176, 3 f und aus demselben Grunde: Er kennt die Leute 
nur zu gut, die ihm sein schene wort verkéret haben und sich nu 
an seinem Missgeschick weiden, Walther und dessen An- 
hanger!” Er sucht ihnen obzusiegen, nicht mehr durch Trotz 


10 Vgl das ich anders kiinne niht wan klagen — mich beginnet noch nach 
minem tide klagen; s. Kraus I, 39; III, 46‘ zur interstrophalen Bindung. Auch 
durch die Reimpaare waz: baz und haz: daz werden diese beiden Strophen 
einander gegeniibergestellt. 

% Wohl in Anlehnung an Z. 175, 35 (die bei ihm direkt vorangeht), wo 
Reinmar allerdings den Irrealis gebraucht — mit einem Hintergedanken. 
Durch den Konjunktiv 175, 24 wird das Thema dann wieder verallgemeinert, 
in Hinblick auf das folgende niemen. 

22 So ist auch die Vermutung Erich Schmidts, Reinmar von Hagenau und 
Heinrich von Rugge, QF. 4 (1874), 53, Str. 175, 22 sei direkt auf Walther ge- 
miinzt, der sie auch so aufgefasst habe, wohl endgiiltig bestitigt (vgl. zB. F. 
Mohr, Das unhifische Element in der mhd. Lyrik von Walther an, Diss., Tiibingen 
1913, S. 9; Kraus IIT, 18 u. 25). Erst Halbach, S. 58, 67 u. 71 f, hat die Frage 
wieder kritisch aufgenommen, indem er, tiber Kraus und Wilmanns-Michels 
(zu 112, 33) hinausgehend, in 175, 22 ff: Treit mir iemen tougenlichen haz... . 
wé war umbe tate ab iemen daz? wohl mit Recht Walthers Liedschlugs 112, 33 f 
wiedererkennt: wé war umbe tuot sidaz, der mtn herse treit vil kleinen haz? 
Interpretiert heisst das, die Zuhérer sollten zugleich an eine Ungezogenheit des 
Schadenfrohen erinnert werden, der ja direkt davor die Herzensdame launig- 
dreist abgekanzelt hatte (si vertriiege michels baz cin schelten! 112, 31); vgl. 
Burdach, R. u. W., S. 151 zum Vorwurf der unfuoge. Halbachs Datierung und 
den innerlich undefinierten Zusammenhang mit Wolframs I. Selbstverteidigung 
lehne ich freilich ab, s. JEGP. 28, 203f. Der Anhaltspunkte sind hier zu wenig. 
Die Parallele Parz. 114,19 f: dar umb han ich der andern haz. owé war umbe 
tuont si daz? deutet an sich nur auf eine ganz geliufige, durch den Reim noch 
begiinstigte Ideenverbindung, s. die Stellen ZfdA. 27 (1883), 315; 29 (1885), 
160 f, also eine Form des auch episch beliebten ane schulde haz-Motivs. Wolf- 
ram bindet im Parzival allein haz: daz zehnmal, haz: baz (wie 114, 5 f) zweiund- 
zwanzigmal (vgl. K. Thalmann, Reimformenverzeichnis z. d. Werken Wo.s). 
Eine gewisse Seelenverwandtschaft zwischen ihm und Walther (112, 31 f) ist 
nichts Neues. Die Entstehung des Parszival bleibt trotz Wolff, ZfdA. 61, 
problematisch (vgl. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit., 11, 2, i, Miinchen 1927, S. 216 
u. 232, m. d. Lit.). Usw. Ich will hinzufiigen, dass ich mit Kraus (III, 16,! 
vgl. III, 7,! wogegen Halbach S. 71) persénlichen Reinmar-Wolfram-Bezie- 
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wie in Ton 196, 35, sondern indem er sich sittlich iiber sie er- 
hebt,"* vor allem durch die stolz-demiitige Berufung auf ihre 





hungen. ob in Wien oder Eisenach, auf dieser Grundlage recht skeptisch gegen- 
tiberstehe, trotz Vogt (zu 159, 9, vgl. AfdA. 40 [1921], 126), Wolff (aaO., S. 182) 
ua. Aus Wolframs Worten geht gerade hervor, dass die Damen, die ihm den 
galanten Reinmar als Muster vorhielten (Stosch, Z/dA. 27, 318; A. Schreiber, 
Neue Bausteine, S. 202 f), sicher nicht die des Wiener Hofs gewesen sein kiénnen, 
am wenigsten zu diesem Zeitpunkt, wo sie alle ausser der einen von Reinmar 
briiskiert worden waren (einerlei, wie 159, 9 in zu verstehen sei). Wolframs 
trockne Antwort ist zur Abfertigung jener Tadlerinnen bestimmt, nicht aber 
gegen Reinmars Person gerichtet, den er 115, 5 ff effektsicher nur einfiihrt, um 
die Lacher auf seiner Seite zu haben. Jedenfalls verrit sie Vertrautheit mit der 
Wiener Streiterei, aber das kann wahrhaftig nicht wundernehmen. Sein damit 
verbundener, mehr versteckter Hieb auf Freund Walther bestitigt diese Inter- 
pretation, denn ihm lag ja am ‘theoretischen Frauendienst der Minnesinger’ 
tiberhaupt nichts; welche Richtung diese ‘Nur-Kiinstler’ auch vertraten: mit 
denen sollte man ihm nicht kommen — er wollte als Mann der Tat gewertet 
werden (vgl. zu alledem Burdach, Walther vdV., I, Leipzig 1900, S. 13, 16 f, 
295 f und besonders Vorspiel, I, Halle 1925, i, 384 ff; neuerdings etwa F. Neu- 
mann, DiVjs. 5 [1927], 13f). Dass er noch nach Jahren Walthers Bratenspruch 
im Willehalm glossierte, beweist, wie vorsichtig bei ihm solche Nebenbemer- 
kungen auf Zeit und Ort zu deuten sind. Der richtige Kern der Halbachschen 
Ansicht ist, dass Reinmar mit seiner Preisstrophe 165, 28, die Walther sicher 
noch vor Sommer 1198 in Wien gehért (vgl. § 6), derselben dffentlichen Meinung 
nachgab (vgl. § 12), die anderwarts Wolfram, einerlei wann, mit Beifall fiir seine 
Zwecke verwerten konnte (vgl. L. Grimm, W. v. E. und die Zeitgenossen, Diss., 
Leipzig 1897, S. 22). Reinmars Str. 159, 1 war ja durch 165, 28 nicht aus 
der Welt geschafft: gerade an Orten, wo man ihn persénlich nicht kannte, 
musste sie weiterwirken. Die spiiteren Textiinderungen bei 170, 13 f in A und 
E sind in diesem Sinne gleichfalls bezeichnend. Auch mit einem Aufenthalt 
Reinmars auf der Wartburg ist es also nach diesen Kriterien nichts. 

3 Vgl. §9; dazu 180,4f: swer daz [des Dichters Traumgliick] ane rede niht 
gelézen mac, der tuot tibel und siindet sich (!), wo von denselben Verleumdern die 
Rede ist. So auch Freidank 34, 19 f: Treit iemen siindeclichen haz, der vert doch 
selten deste baz, “wenn er ihn auch nicht zur Tat werden lisst,”” bemerkt Bezzen- 
berger. Denkt Reinmar an ein Sprichwort der Art, so passt sein tougenlichen 
noch besser, siindeclichen ist bei ihm impliziert, denn im Grunde braucht er ja 
das weitverbreitete Motiv dne schulde haz (vgl. gegensitzlich Pseudo-Veldeke, 
MF.,* S. 346 [259, 9]!). Noch bei Hugo von Trimberg heisst es, Renner, 
Ehrismann, 15337 ff: Und swer nit und haz gein dem treit Der selten im ie getet 
kein leit ....Der ist .... ein manslehter, mit Hinweis auf Augustin, bzw. 
den I. Johannisbrief. Eine ahnliche Brandmarkung mag Reinmar vor- 
geschwebt haben. Der Situation nach lassen sich auch die Verwahrungen gegen 
Neider, Stérenfriede usw. vergleichen, womit zumal die Epiker ihre Werke oft 
beginnen; vgl. Wilmanns-Michels, Walther vdV.,‘ I, Halle 1916, S. 15, 192 u. 
252 mit den Anm.; A. Schiller, Der Minnesang als Gesellschaftspoesie, Diss., 
Bonn 1907, S. 40 ff; Ehrismann, ZfdA. 49 (1907), 417 ff u. 420 f; Schwietering, 
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bessere Einsicht — was nur als Schlussmotiv wahrhaft gross 
wirken kann. 


4. Ich bin hier so ins einzelne gegangen, um zu beweisen, was 
mir handgreiflich scheint, weil es sonst gerade durch die Lisung 
des nichsten Problems, in dem gewichtige Fragen iiber Rein- 
mars Entwicklung stecken, gefihrdet werden kénnte. Rein- 
mar spricht 175, 32 von seiner besten rede, 175, 38 von einer klei- 
nen rede; 176, 3 erwaihnt er auch ein schene wort. Sind die beiden 
rede unter sich und mit dem wort identisch, wie Fleschenberg 
nun sofort annahm?™ Kraus (II, 8, 11 f) bezieht die besten rede 
die ie man gesprach auf Ton 165, 10, insbesondre die Preisstrophe 
S6 wol dir wtp. Dass er damit das Richtige trifft, setzen man- 
nigfache Beriihrungen zwischen diesem und Ton 175, 1 ausser 
Zweifel.'5 Schon damit ist Fleschenberg widerlegt, denn von 
Ton 165, 10, der gewiss nicht klein ist, hitte Reinmar nie sagen 
kénnen, er sei ihm verkéret worden, auch nicht etwa durch Wal- 
thers Ir sult sprechen willekommen, 56, 14, im Herbst 1203, wie 
Halbach meint.'® Wir haben also nur noch der Bedeutung von 
einer kleinen rede und ein schene wort nachzuspiiren. In jener 
sieht Kraus (II, 9, 12, 38) eine Anspielung auf “das zu unver- 





Die Demutsformel mhd. Dichter, Abh. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. z. Géttingen, Philol.- 
hist. Kl., N.F., Bd. XVII, 3, Berlin 1921, S. 29 ff. Reinmar fingiert also nicht, 
er typisiert. In alledem liegt eine letzte Bestatigung der Unechtheit von Str. 
170, 22. 29. 

4S. 28,2 auch 116 u. 126, natiirlich aus seiner Theorie einer Liedeinheit 
heraus, doch ohne Versuch, das fragliche Lied zu ermitteln. 

** Namentlich die verkiirzte elegische Wiederaufnahme der selbstbewussten 
Worte 166, 11 ff, swer nu giht [nach Sé wol dir wtp, vgl. Kraus I, 26,‘ II, 39°] 
daz ich se spotte (“nicht aufrichtig”’] kiinne klagen usw., durch 175, 34: mieman 
kinde si von liige gesprochen hin (§ 2). Fiir jene argerliche Liicke 166, 13 
vermute ich darum ob si gelogen st (vgl. Burdach, R. u. W., S. 210; Kraus I, 26), 
mit verbalem Riickweis auf 165, 19 ff.u. 197,11. Fast wértlich, aber entsprech- 
end abgewandelt, erscheint 166, 11 ja auch 175, 8 f wieder: ....dazs alle 
jehen daz ich anders kiinne niht wan klagen. Vgl. ferner 165, 12 f: 175, 8 ff; 
165, 17 f: 175, 13 £. 19 ff; 165, 24 ff: 175, 17 ff; 165, 33: 175,15f. Wegen dieser 
engen Verwandtschaft kann Ton 165, 10 freilich nicht, wie Kraus will, direkt auf 
das Trutzlied 196, 35 gefolgt sein, sondern ist niher an Ton 175, 1 zu setzen, 
vgl. einstweilen JEGP. 28, 204,* sowie § 12 Schluss. 

46 Dass Walther bei dem Wiener Feste mit Reinmars klassischer Schépfung, 
die noch ein wenig linger “aktuell” blieb, hat wetteifern wollen (Kraus ITI, 11 ff; 
Schneider, Anhang; Halbach S. 72; anders Vogt, AfdA. 40, 126), lag ganz 
einfach in der Situation: eine “Parodie” (Halbach S. 68) ist sein herrliches 
Preislied darum nicht. 
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hiillte Aussprechen” der kiihnsten Wiinsche des Dichters bei 
einer persénlichen Zusammenkunft mit der geliebten Frau, 
was er rein inhaltlich, in Hinblick auf 180, 1 ff. 22 f; 160, 22 ff; 
161, 3 ff, durch das ‘‘Falkenlied”’ 156, 10 illustrieren méchte, in- 
direkt auch durch die Strophe vom terschen bt ligen, 167, 4, 
und durch Z. 165, 17, ichn gelige herzeliebe bi. Bei schene wort 
dagegen denkt er wegen 175, 13 (wider dbent) an eine “‘Bot- 
schaft, die ihr in entstellter Form zugegangen”’ sei, eine “ ‘schick- 
liche Rede,’”’ die man ‘‘mit himischen Glossen”’ verkéret habe."” 
Wo bei alledem der ‘Liebesroman’ aufhért, Reaknterpretation 
womdglich anfingt, ist nicht recht klar (vgl. II, 3 fu.40). We- 
sentlich ist, dass er weder rede noch wort als Liedtext auffasst. 
Gegen diese Anschauung wendet sich Halbach (S. 71 f), indem 
er, anders als Kraus, das schene wort mit der kleinen rede rund- 
heraus gleichsetzt und nunmehr die ganze Anspielung auf Ton 
170, 1 und 159, 1 deutet, unter Hinweis auf Walthers Satire 111, 
23.32. Ich denke, er hat recht."* Gegen Kraus ist dieses vor- 
zubringen: Dass die ganze Strophe eine Stellung in dem ‘Lie- 
besroman’ hat,!® darf man zugeben; ob aber die Stellung, die 
Kraus ihr zuweist, das kommt auf die Giiltigkeit der Anspielun- 
gen an, die er darin entdecken will: fehlt diese, so hingt die 
‘Zusammenkunft mit der Geliebten’ in der Luft. Nun ist aber 
ein Zusammenhang mit Ton 156, 10 tiberhaupt nicht zu erwei- 
sen. Kraus’ dusserlich so verfiihrerische Parallele 175, 37: 
156, 12, ich was miner fréide ein teil ze fri—ze friiden swinget sich 
min muot, ist in Wahrheit belanglos, denn has fréide-Motiv, 
hier rein héfisch gewandt, schlingt sich ja durch den ganzen Ton 
(§ 3), und von Reue und Busse wegen zu kiihn geiusserter Hoff- 
nungen ist zB. 175, 13 f. 19 ff nicht viel zu spiiren.2° Darum 


17 J, 39; IT, 12; vgl. Erich Schmidt S. 48. 

18 Abgesehn von seinen Zeitbestimmungen und der Einbeziehung Wolframs, 
s. Anm. 12. 

19 Dies leicht missverstandene Wort, das Kraus in die Reinmarforschung 
geworfen, michte ich fiir mein Teil (vgl. Anm. 33) als das Fortspinnen von 
Situationsmotiven aus friihern Liedern definieren, aus dem sich das Bild eines 
idealen dienstes ergibt. So setzt der Ton und speziell die vorliegende Strophe 
das Verbannungsmotiv, Kraus’ “‘Zutrittsverbot,” aus Ton 179, 3 voraus. 

20 Dass zudem Ton 156, 10 zu den Liedern des grossen dienstes gar nicht 
gehirt, wird uns an andrer Stelle beschiftigen. Kraus’ Einordnung widerspricht 
der kritisch wohl erwogenen Meinung seiner simtlichen Vorginger, die Vogt 
AfdA. 40, 124 energisch wieder zur Geltung bringt. 
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miissen auch Anspielungen auf Z. 165, 17 und Str. 167, 4 aus- 
scheiden, erst recht, wenn man die Lieder ansieht, in denen sie 
stehen. Die kleine rede kann also nicht auf ‘einige kurze Worte’ 
gehen (I, 39), sondern nur, analog der besten rede, auf einen be- 
stimmten Liedtext. Vollends das schene wort als ‘Botschaft’ 
aufzufassen, das verbietet schon der Wortlaut;* aber auch ein- 
fach als ‘schickliche Rede,’ korrekt iibersetzt, kann es sich, nach 
der klaren Entwicklung des Gedankens, nur auf Reinmars éffent- 
liches Auftreten als Singer beziehen. Denn wie er 175, 36; 
176, 1 f dieselben ungefiiegen liute im Sinn hat wie dann 176, 4, 
so sicher denkt er 175, 38 bei einer kleinen rede an dasselbe, 
was 176, 3 etwas verallgemeinernd ein schene wort vorstellt, ein 
bestimmtes, von ihm vorgetragenes Gedicht. Allerdings sind 
stilgemiiss beide Ausdriicke leicht verhiillt: Wirkliche Vor- 
kommnisse sind auf diese Weise in den ‘Roman,’ den vom Dich- 
ter gestalteten dienest einbezogen, genau wie in Ton 196, 35. 

5. Welches Lied ist gemeint? Er nennt es klein, ‘von gerin- 
gem Umfange,’ und schen, ‘schicklich.’ Das zweite Wort hitte 
er von Ton 156, 10 ganz gewiss nicht brauchen kénnen — 
Kraus selber (II, 7 f) glaubt ja, er entschuldige sich deswegen 
in Str. 180, 10! — ebensowenig aber von Str. 167, 4 oder Z. 
165, 17, wie auch Halbach seinen Standpunkt knapp begriindet. 
Reinmar wire recht naiv gewesen, hitte er sich iiber das ver- 
kéren (selbst im Sinne von 180, 1 ff) der klaren Worte dieser 
Verse beklagen wollen, die schlechterdings nicht schen waren. 
So bleiben nur Ton 170, 1 und 159, 1 zur Wahl, dieselben, auf 
die uns auch die reichen Beziehungen zu Ton 196, 35 (§ 2) hin- 
lenken miissen. Von diesen wird durch klein das dreistrophige 
Lied 170, 1 in den Vordergrund geriickt, das zeitlich wohl vor- 
an ging. Das andre, das den schwereren Anstoss erregt (vgl. 
JEGP. 28, 205 u. 213), méchte der Dichter am liebsten ganz 
ausschalten, denn mit 175, 29 f: Die ich mir ze friiden hete 
erkorn, dé envant ich niht wan ungemach, widerruft er ja 
geradezu jenes grosse Minnebekenntnis 159, 25 ff: des hanich 

* Namlich spriche ich wider Gbent lthte [!] ein schene wort, was mit Burdach 
(R. u. W., S. 9) doch sicher auf die ““Abendunterhaltung der héfischen Gesell- 
schaft’”’ zu deuten ist. Allerdings fillt davon ein Licht zuriick auf 175, 13: 
sehe ich wider Gbent einen kleinen boten, was erotisch betont klingt (vgl. Morun- 
gen 135, 4) und doch ganz gesellschaftlich gemeint ist. Selten findet man das 


Fiktive des Anspruchs auf b# ligen so fein unterstrichen wie gerade durch dieses 
wider dbent. 
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mir ein liep erkorn () dem ich se dienste, und were ez al der welte 
sorn, muoz sin geborn! ‘Trotzdem ist Ton 159, 1 auch in Str. 
175, 36 mit einbegriffen, denn durch die Satire Walthers, auf den 
dann Str. 175, 22 direkt zielt, ist er nun mal mit 170, 1 unléslich 
verquickt. Und gerade von diesen beiden Liedern, die nachweis- 
lich verkéret worden sind, konnte Reinmar wahrlich am ehesten 
sagen, er sei seiner fréide ein teil ze frt gewesen, zu ‘voreilig,’ 
zu ‘unbesorgt,’ zu ‘riickhaltlos®’ — nur in ihnen und einem 
andern, das gleichfalls in Ton 196, 35 wieder auftaucht,™ er- 
scheint das Motiv der fréide, der liebe unversetzt mit jeder 
Triibsalbliserei, aber auch ohne jede Anstandsverletzung der 
Herrin gegeniiber. Fiir diese Lieder, deren Stiler zuerst mit 
dramatischem Pathos verfochten (197, 3 !), tritt er jetzt mit 
elegischer Klage ein, indem er den Vorwurf des Unschicklichen 
milde abwehrt. Mit andern Worten, er will seine Gegner ins 
Unrecht setzen, indem er auf den Ursprung der Fehde zuriick- 
greift, sein unschuldiges Liedchen vom 6sterlichen tac, wo ihn 
nur die fréide, die innere Seligkeit des Liebenden ein wenig zu 
weit gefiihrt hatte, was sich dann die ungefiiegen sofort zunutze 
gemacht. So erklirt sich auch, wieso er 175, 33 gerade von Ton 
165, 10, seinem gefeierten Preislied beteuern kann, es sei ende- 
lichen guot, ‘durchaus héfisch’ gewesen: jeden Anlass zu einer 
Kritik, deren Berechtigung er sowieso leugnet, hat er darin ge- 
mieden und gleichwohl nur ungemach bei der Auserwihlten ge- 
funden. 

6. Das erméglicht uns, einen wesentlichen Schluss zu ziehen: 
Wir haben in den drei letzten Strophen des Tons, also in 175, 29. 
36. 22, eine knappe Darstellung von Reinmars dienest, richtiger 
des Streites mit Walther, von Lied 170, 1 an. Damit steht 
fest, was durch den Nachweis der Unechtheit von Str. 170, 22. 
29 wieder fraglich geworden war (vgl. JEGP. 28, 213), dass Wal- 
thers Spottlied 111, 23. 32 in der Tat seinen ersten Angriff auf 
den altern Dichter darstellt. Ferner ergibt sich, dass die Lieder 
170, 1 und 175, 1 in eine fortlaufende Reihe, dh. nur eine Fehde, 
die sog. erste gehéren. Halbachs Datierungen (S. 67 ff), wonach 
schon zwischen Ton 159, 1 (dh. auch 170, 1) und Ton 196, 35 
iiber fiinf Jahre verstrichen waren, deren Produktion fiir Rein- 


#2 Erich Schmidt S. 48; Fleschenberg S. 28; Kraus I, 39. 
*8 Gemeint ist das Lied 183, 9, dessen Echtheit bis Z. 183, 24 andernorts zu 
erhiirten ist; vgl. 183, 23 f: 197, 4. 
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mar einfach fehle, erweisen sich von neuem als unhaltbar, denn 
mit Str. 175, 36 konnte sich der beleidigte Dichter nur auf ein 
bestimmtes, stetig fortwirkendes Geschehnis neuerer Zeit be- 
ziehen, gar nicht zu reden von den innern und dussern Verklam- 
merungen des Liedes mit Ton 159, 1 (§ 5) und Ton 196, 35, der 
mit Kraus fraglos ohne jedes ‘verlorene Bindeglied’ direkt hinter 
Walthers ersten Angriff zu setzen ist. Die Schneider-Hal- 
bachsche Hypothese einer ersten, zweiten und dritten Fehde 
bedarf wesentlicher Umformung. 


7. Schon hier driangt sich die Frage auf, wie Walther Rein- 


™ Halbach (dessen Ansichten DLZ., N.F. 5[1928], 907 sowie NJbb. 5 [1929], 
486 unzutreffend gegeben sind) setzt ja Ton 196, 35 zusammen mit 175, 1 in 
das Wiener Hochzeitsjahr 1203, aus Griinden, die J/EGP. 28, 203 f beleuchtet 
wurden, vgl. oben Anm. 12, auch 16. Auch ohne diese Untersuchungen wire 
seine Chronologie kaum zu retten. Auf wie schwankendem Boden sie ruht, 
zeigt sich S. 75 (vgl. S. 62 f), wo er ohne jede Beachtung der friiheren reichen 
Forschung kaltbliitig von dem “Wiener Winter” 1203-4 redet, nach welchem, 
“soviel wir sehen kénnen,”’ Walther “westwiirts gezogen” wire. Diese Ent- 
deckung begriindet er mit der Anspielung auf die Walther-Hildegunde-Sage in 
dem “auf Wanderfahrt,” also nach Wien gedichteten Ton 73, 23 (vgl. iibrigens 
Wilmanns, Walther,‘ 1, 72), Die mir in dem winter friide hint benomen usw., plus 
der strophischen Variation, die dieser Ton zu dem angeblich eben entstandenen 
sumerlaten-Liede bilde (als stiinde damit sofort auch zeitlich die engste Beriih- 
rung fest, vgl. anders Wolff, ZfdA. 61 [1924], 184"). Er lisst uns somit raten, 
dass Walther am 12. November 1203 nach Empfang seiner fiinf Solidi in 
Zeiselmauer alsbald den kurzen Weg nach Wien zuriickgeritten sei, wihrend 
Wolfger bekanntlich iiber Tulln, St. Pélten usw. nach Hause zog (vgl. Héfer, 
PBB. 17 [1893], 441 ff, besonders 480, 489 f, 492, 543 ff). Gleichwohl nennt er 
Walther S. 38 “in dessen Gefolge [!]....urkundlich bezeugt.” Anders 
fasste zB. Wilmanns diese Urkunde auf (aaO., I, 170; vgl. selbst Paul, Die 
Gedichte Walthers5S.11): “Als das [Hochzeits-] Fest vorbei war, zog Walther 
im Gefolge Wolfgers wieder gen Westen,”’ nach Abweisung durch Leopold — 
ganz zu schweigen von den viel weitergreifenden Schliissen Burdachs (Walther, I, 
38 ff, 55 ff mit den Anm.; Vorspiel, I, i, 350 ff, 372 ff; vgl. Wilmanns aaO., I, 
ii, Anm. 333, doch auch S. 68 f), obwohl sie Halbach fiir seinen Johansdorf- 
Ansatz niitzen zu wollen scheint. Leider ist die Darstellung jener Reise bei 
Schneider S. 72 f giinzlich irrefiihrend. Immerhin meint dieser vorsichtig (S. 
84, vgl. S. 73), wir wiissten nicht, wie lange Walther damals in Wien geblieben. 
Kraus, III, 15 unten, vermeidet genaue Angaben. Dass Halbach hieriiber 
getrost hinausgeht, hingt natiirlich mit seiner ganzen Auffassung der Fehde 
zusammen, die mehr Zeit braucht. Was er S. 70 ff zu weiterer Stiitzung seiner 
Datierung anfihrt, griindet sich auf zT. richtige Beobachtungen, die ich dankbar 
verwertet habe, beweist aber darum gerade, was er nicht will, dass nimlich Ton 
175, 1 u. 158, 1, bei Kraus Nr. 21 u. 24, zusammen mit dem sumerlaten-Liede in 
die ‘erste’ Fehde gehiren, wie natiirlich auch die Parodie 52, 23 (s. § 7). 
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mars Apologie aufgenommen, denn bei Lichte betrachtet stellt 
ihn ja dieser 175, 22 ff an den Pranger, gesellschaftlich,” und noch 
mehr moralisch.“ Bei Kraus (III, 13 f) folgt als nichster Ge- 
genzug Walthers das Lied 52, 23, Min frouw ist ein ungenedic 
wip, aber eigentlich nur wegen einer Beziehung auf Reinmars 
Ton 158, 1 und ohne Sicherheit der Stellung der fraglichen Tine 
zueinander. Schneider (S. 84 u. Anhang) setzt es ins Jahr 1203 
mit biographischer Ausdeutung, worin ihm Halbach (S. 68, 89 
u. 93 f) beitritt. Alle drei haben iibersehen, dass das Stro- 
phenschema von Reinmars Ton 175, 1 nur darin abweicht, dass 
es die sechstaktige minnliche Waise durch eine ‘in sich binnen- 
gereimte Waise,’ zwei leichtklingende synaphische Dreitakter 
ersetzt.2* Ich werde spiter darlegen, auch Michels ua. gegen- 
iiber, dass das Lied eine schnéde Parodie ist ganz vom Schlage des 
sumerlaten-Liedes, 72, 31, in dem “‘Walther in der Maske Rei- 
mars” auftritt (Kraus III, 16),2* und als solche vor Sommer 
1198 fiallt. 

8. Nunmehr liasst sich auch wohl ermessen, warum die zwei 
von Haupt und Vogt isolierten Strophen so leicht verloren ge- 
gangen wiren: Sie waren zu persénlich (175, 36!), man ver- 
stand sie nicht mehr, man liess sie fallen. Die Schlussstrophe 
dagegen, dh. 175, 22, durch die sich das Lied erst zum Ganzen 
rundet, die hielt man fest, die klang auch im Munde eines armen 
fahrenden Rezitators iiberzeugend genug, wofiir schon die Pseu- 
do-Reinmare Belege bieten (zB. 169, 26; 192, 9 ff; 193, 38 ff; 202, 
25 ff). Also ein ganz andres Verhalten zum Text als spiter 


% Vgl. die Schemata bei Plenio, PBB. 43 (1918), 91, u. 42 (1917), 442 f; 
Kraus II, 46; Halbach S. 88. 

% So auch III, 15: “Walther spricht hier als Reimar.’”’ Dass Kraus seither 
seine Auffassung dieses Liedes geindert zu haben scheint (vgl. Walther vdV. als 
Liebesdichter, Miinchener Universititsreden Nr. 3, Miinchen 1925, S. 12 f), 
ist tiberraschend, zumal sie schon bei Burdach, R. wu. W.,? S. 150, 169 u. 282 
(= PBB.8 (1882j, 464), und Wilmanns, Walther,‘ 1, 205, klar vorgebildet ist. Um 
so energischer sind Schneider, besonders S. 89 f, und Halbach, S. 63 u. 68, dafiir 
eingetreten, wihrend sie Michels nicht einmal erwihnt. Durchaus iiberzeugend 
ist hierin Kraus’ Deutung, III, 15 u. 16, von Reinmars Beschwerde 195, 18 
iiber Leute, die seine, des Dichters, nét mit valschen meren klagent, also mit sa- 
tirischen Parodien, wie schon Burdach, R. u. W.,S. 127, vermutet. Ton 72, 31 
ist daher kein ‘Scheltlied,’ Wolframs Patenschaft illusorisch, Plenios Datierung 
“um 1207 in Meissen” (PBB. 41 [1916], 123 f) ganz hinfallig. Doch auch 
Kraus’ Ansatz, III, 15, “nicht allzulange vor Reinmars Tode,” bleibt vage 
Kombination. 
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bei Anlage der Sammelhandschriften, das aber auch sonst be- 
gegnet. Dass uns unter diesen Umstinden eine Strophe tiber- 
haupt fehlt, halte ich mit Kraus (I, 39) fiir immerhin denkbar; 
ihr Grundmotiv finde sich wohl 180, 1 ff. Doch notwendig 
wire sie keineswegs, und selbst Reinmars Kunst kénnte sie nur 
unmittelbar vor 175, 22 einfiigen; die besprochenen, wie nun 
geordnet, schliessen sich thematisch zu einer Entwicklung und 
Steigerung zusammen, die nichts zu wiinschen lisst. 

9. Denselben sorgsamen Bau finden wir in den beiden vor- 
aufgehenden Strophen, 175, 8.15. Wie sich der Dichter in den 
zwei letzten, 175, 36. 22, mit seinen Feinden ins Vernehmen zu 
setzen sucht (wenn auch zT. nur scheinbar), so hier mit den 
Freunden (wiederum das mu, 175, 11), deren Verlangen nach 
froheren Liedern er recht wohl versteht,?’ ohne ihm willfahren 
zukénnen. Natiirlich wird das im Minnestil ausgedriickt, doch 
lugt der eigentliche Sinn schon aus Str. 175, 15 hervor. Ich 
bin aller dinge ein selic man [abgesehn von meinem Liebesgram] 
konnte Reinmar nach dem damaligen Stande der Fehde von 
sich nicht behaupten (vgl. Str. 175, 36!). Faktisch bedeutet der 
Vers vielmehr: “Alle Unbilden, die ich erlitten, sind ver- 
schmerzt,”’ was auch Z. 18, sé vert ez nach ungendden wol, besagt 
und betont. Mit andern Worten, der Dichter zwingt sich hier 
zu héfischer Gelassenheit, indem er, was er durch Walther etc. 
tatsiichlich an unselde und ungendden erfahren, als vergessen 
hinstellt. Allen Wohlgesinnten musste das gefallen. Es ist 
die eine Seite des Verséhnungsmotivs; 175, 25, got weiz wol, in 
tuon doch niemen niht, ist die andre. Ein ritterliches Ideal ward 
so verkérpert, dichterisch gestaltet — um so eindringlicher 
mussten hernach die Anklagen wider den ungefiiegen Gegner 
wirken.** Aber noch etwas andres war gewonnen. Um so 

27 Ez erbarmet mich dass alle jehen daz ich anders ktinne nikt wan klagen 
175, 8 f; dazu 165, 12 f, die friunt verdriuset miner klage. des man ze vil geheret, 
dem ist allem sé. 

*8 Vgl. dagegen sein Aufbegehren 197, 3: Waz unmédcze ist daz, ob ich des 
han gesworn usw.! und anderseits, spiiter, seinen entsagenden Stolz auf die 
hunst, 163, 9, daz niht mannes stniu leit s6 schéne kan getragen (vgl. Str. 164, 3, die 
sich, wie Str. 163, 23 [Kraus III, 16], gegen Walther kehrt). Wegen dieses 
Stolzes zu urteilen, wie noch immer hie und da geschieht, Reinmar sei “auf 
seinen Liebeskummer eitel’’ gewesen, ist danach doppelte Verkennung; s. anders 
Schwietering, Demutsformel, S. 60, Kraus II, 40 und jetzt vor allem Hans 


Naumann in seinem Doppelband (mit Giinther Miiller), Héfische Kultur, 
Halle 1929, S. 38 f, 44 (auch JEGP. 28, 342 f). 
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schirfer trat zugleich des Dichters Minneleid hervor: Alles 
andre ist verwunden — nur dieses bleibt. So bringt es Rein- 
mar mit feinstem kiinstlerischen Takt zuwege, die beiden an 
sich gegensitzlichen Grundthemen, das reale und das ideale, 
Fehde und Minne, untrennbar miteinander zu verweben, und 
zwar unter voller Behauptung seiner ihm eigenen Kunst auch 
dem Tadel der Freunde gegeniiber! Daher nun iberall zu- 
nichst das Prisens der Wirklichkeit, den ersten Zuhérern leicht 
genug verstindlich, aber in weicher, verschwimmender Sprache, 
so oder so zu deuten; dann der Irrealis des letzten Verses, einer 
eindeutigen Minnezeile mit gleichsam riickwirkender Kraft, 
sodass alle Anspielungen auf bestimmte peinliche Vorkommnis- 
se mit eins wie weggewischt erscheinen.”® Dieser selbe Irrealis 
stellt somit das Motiv des ungestillten Sehnens aus der vorher- 
gehenden Strophe (175, 13 f) verstaérkt wieder her. Er wird 
inhaltlich begriindet durch die unmittelbar anschliessende, 175, 
29, in der das ‘Sehnen’ ganz sacht in ‘Enttiuschung’ iibergeht, 
ohne dass der Dichter seine Liebe je verleugnet (vgl. 164, 6-9, 
dazu Anm. 41). So gelangen wir wieder zu den eigentlich 
‘polemischen’ Strophen, in denen, wie wir nun sehen, bis zum 
Schluss Enttéuschung in Minne und Sang, in Liebe und Schaffen 
als eins gestaltet werden, denn bei dem Verse man sol mir ge- 
nedic stn hat man sich gewiss die Dame mit vorzustellen (vgl. 


173, 7). 


10. Das Thema des Liedes ist nach alledem die Klarstellung 
von Reinmars Verhiltnis zur Hofgesellschaft, doch in der Form 
des Minnelieds, der Minneklage, sodass eine seltsam reizvolle 
Doppelbédigkeit entsteht. Dies Thema wird deutlich einge- 
fiihrt in Str. I, wo mir 175, 5 ff nur von Vogt ganz treffend wieder- 
gegeben scheint.*° Etwas freier, vielleicht dichterischer, lasst 
sich die Idee etwa so ausdriicken: ‘Bei dem Kummer, den ich 
dulde, ist meine Klage, dass es mir nie beschieden sein wird, mein 
Leid zu Herzen dringen zu sehen.”’ Dies letzte natiirlich wegen 
des Fehlschlags der besten rede die ie man gesprach, des Preis- 


*® Ganz entsprechend gebaut, aber umgekehrt angelegt ist Str. 196, 35, wo 
erst der Schlussvers, der mit dem polemischen Thema pléitzlich herausriickt, 
den Doppelsinn der voraufgehenden fiinf Minnezeilen enthiillt. 

30 Zu 175, 6, nur dass ich “der Geliebten” streichen wiirde; die Frage, wem 
nicht zu Herzen gehn, lisst der Dichter mit vollem Bedacht offen; vgl. Kraus I, 
38 u. IT, 11"; Burdach, R. u. W., S. 217. 
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liedes mitsamt Str. 165, 28 (§ 4), insofern der Gegner einstweilen 
selbst dadurch (vgl. § 12 Schluss) keineswegs zum Schweigen 
gebracht war. Bei éage ist vielleicht mit an sanges tac zu den- 
ken, denn nur an solchem konnte des Dichters klage oder swere 
angemessenen Ausdruck finden. Ausserlich betrachtet war 
Reinmars Schmerz jedenfalls, dass er das Konzertprogramm 
nicht allein beherrschte (von dem er dann Str. II ausfiihrlich 
handelt), sondern stets gewirtig sein musste, dass jemand an- 
ders gleich nach ihm seine Liebesklagen schnéde verkéren wiirde. 
Auf Abwehr derlei tibler Behandlung, die ihn um jede kiinst- 
lerische Wirkung bringen musste (ze herzen gan!) lauft doch das 
Lied sachlich hinaus.*' Es ist insofern noch einseitiger als das 
Preislied 165, 10, das Trutzlied 196, 35, als das Werbemotiv, 
dort besonders 165, 27. 36; 197, 7 f, hier ganz abklingt (vgl. 175, 
11 f. 29 f: 159, 25 ff!); nur das scharf davon zu scheidende 
Sehnsuchtsmotiv bleibt (175, 13 f. 19 ff). 


‘11. So treten wir an die vier Eingangszeilen heran, die ich 
fiir unecht halte. Oberflichlich betrachtet diirften sie auch zu 
meiner Interpretation des Tons recht wohl passen. Und doch 
diinkt es mich kaum méglich, dass Reinmar eine Threnodie wie 
diese, deren Thema, Bau, Kunstwert und Stellung in seinem 
Schaffen wir nun kennen, so behibig-einfaltig eingeleitet hitte, 
wie es die Uberlieferung vorschreibt. Die Autoritat von drei 
Handschriften verbiirgt Echtheit hier so wenig wie etwa bei 
Ton 168, 30; fiir Zeilenflickerei, Liickenfiillung usw. an sich ver- 
weise ich einstweilen fiir den Reinmartext nur auf Ton 170, 1 
in A und E. Zunichst: Was fiir einen Aufgesang verlangt 
der Schluss dieser ersten Strophe? Was fiir einen Eingang 


Um die demiitigende Lage des Dichters zu erkennen, wiirde es geniigen 
sich vorzustellen, dass er mit dem Umlaufen von Parodien bei seinem Publikum 
rechnen musste und mit der schon allein dadurch erzeugten Stimmung, die er 
ja Sfters bekimpft. Doch vgl. Walthers Spott 111, 23. 32, der nur im direkten 
Anschluss an Ton 159, 1 (bei spiiterm Vortrage) wahrhaft verheerend gewirkt 
haben kann; dazu Reinmars Antwort darauf, 196, 35, die wiederum den gleichen 
Zuhérerkreis voraussetzt, ferner seine Klage iiber die valschen mare 195, 18 
(Anm. 26) und nun Str. 158, 11, in der Z. 19, sem iemen danne ein lachen baz, von 
Halbach S. 69 (gegen Kraus I, 44 u. II, 15) auf Walthersche Satiren wie etwa 
das sumerlaten-Lied gedeutet wird, ohne Zweifel mit Gliick. Reinmar wehrte 
sich kiinstlerisch ganz einfach seiner Haut: Ein Einstimmen in den Ton des 
Gegners, ein Fallenlassen des trdérens war unmdglich, was das ganze Lied 158, 1 
leidenschaftlich erédrtert. 
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verlangt das Lied iiberhaupt? Eins ist klar: Wenn der Dich- 
ter mit seinen Klagen iiber Verstindnislosigkeit, Verleamdungen 
usw. irgend Eindruck machen will, muss er vor allem von der 
Echtheit der Gefiihle zu tiberzeugen suchen, deren kiinstlerische 
Gestaltung ihm so viel ungemach bereitet hat (175, 29 ff). Das 
Bild des tief und ungliicklich Liebenden muss zuerst da sein, 
oder das ganze Lied wird sinnlos. Wie gut sich Reinmar, dieser 
Kontrastkiinstler, auf solche Wirkungen verstand, lehren vor- 
nehmlich zwei Téne, die dem vorliegenden thematisch recht 
nahe stehen, 196, 35 und 179, 3: ' Herzeclicher friide wart mir 
nie so not. .... mir ist vil unsanfter nu dan é@!* Auch hier, 
sollte man meinen, gehérten wenige lastende Worte dieser Art, 
ganz auf das Motiv des érfrens gestimmt, an den Anfang des 
Gedichts. Tatsichlich findet sich das genaue Gegenteil. 
Das Lied, das mit der Todesnote ausklingt, hebt so an: “Ich 
fiihle mich wohl. Doch hitte ich nichts dagegen, wenn es mir 
ein klein wenig besser ginge.”* Kraus, der die “grosse innere 


® Stilistisch dariiber im einzelnen bald an andrer Stelle. 

% Auch Kraus ist nicht recht wohl bei diesen Versen, vgl. I, 38.' Spiiter, IT, 
11 f, ist er viel sicherer. Seine Interpretation hingt hier aber allein ab von dem 
Platze, den er Ton 175, 1 (Nr. 21) in der Zeitfolge der Lieder anweist, und der 
beruht nur auf ‘Kraus’schen Parallelen’ (vgl. II, 39 ff, dazu JEGP. 28, 213). 
Ich gehabe mich wol kniipft danach an die Verse 162, 34 ff an (Nr. 20, VI), die 
aber gemiiss 163, 12 (Nr. 20, V, 10) verstanden sein wollen. Der Sinn wiire: 
Ich gehabe mich (nach leide) wol (stt ich ir haz ze fréiden nime). Nun, dass man 
diese Ironie erraten wiirde, muss nach Z. 3, ich bin allez in den sorgen noch, 
Reinmar selbst fiir unsicher gehalten haben; seine Dame hat er die Worte nach 
Kraus falsch verstehen lassen (wohl mit Absicht!), denn die spricht bei der 
nichsten ‘Verkniipfung’ 178, 3 (Nr. 22, I, 3), vert er wol und ist er fré, von des 
Dichters Befinden offenbar ganz konventionell. Was doch beweist, dass 
Reinmar seinen Hérern, wenn sie auch diese Feinheit noch bemerken sollten, 
eine verbliiffende Hellhérigkeit zugetraut haben miisste. (Wie deutlich ist er 
dagegen 166, 39!) Noch iibler steht es mit Z. 4, wo sich sanfter auf unsanfte 
163, 13 (Nr. 20, V, 11) beziehen soll, daher (!) ouch daz usw. An so zarte 
Verfaidelung von Ténen, durch ein paar blosse Worte, nicht durch damit klar 
fortgefiihrte Situationen, glaube ich so wenig wie Vogt (AfdA. 40, 125). Und 
gerade hier bietet sich eine schlagende Gegenprobe, vgl. Str. 175, 1 mit Str. 
174, 31, die ihr in allen Handschriften, bC und E, direkt vorausgeht: wirt mir 
anders niht, s6 han ich das — wirt mir sanfter iht, ich rede ouch daz; .... daz 
ich einen tac belibe von sorgen ort — ich bin allez in den sorgen noch, und der 
ganze Abgesang von 175, 1 kann als verzweifelnde Antwort auf jenen verzwei- 
felnden Ausruf gelten (tac — tage!). Einem Sammler des xiii. Jhs. muss dies 
alles klar gewesen sein (vgl. Schneider, PBB. 47, 250 f); trotzdem vermag Kraus 
hier keine Beziehung anzuerkennen, sondern setzt Ton 174, 3 als Nr. 6 direkt 
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Leidenschaftlichkeit”” des Ganzen sehr wohl spiirt (II, 50), 
findet diesen Eingang ‘getragen.’ Mir scheint er eine Plattheit,™ 
an der die fade Litotes nichts zu retten vermag.*® Allerdings 
folgt dann wirklich ein Hinweis auf das Leid des Dichters, aber 
nur als Appell an das gutwillige Gedichtnis der Zuhérer, die 
eine matte Zeile ich bin allez in den sorgen noch, zur Orientierung 
gewissermassen. Reinmar setzt Vertrautheit mit seinem Kum- 
mer oft genug voraus, jedoch mahnt er daran ganzanders. Wie 
unendlich viel gefiihlsbeschwerter klingt zB. der an sich so 
schlichte Einleitungsvers 197, 15, Kame ich nu von dirre nét, 
den Walther (73, 15) nicht umsonst karikiert hat!** Doch 
zugestanden, dies alles lasse sich noch reinmarisch erfassen, der 
Unterschied wird handgreiflich mit Z. 4, wirt mir sanfter iht, 
ich rede ouch daz. Nach dieser beschwichtigenden Versicherung 
— anders ist es nicht zu nennen*” — die gleichsam mit Achsel- 
zucken gegeben wird (ouch daz!),** sind die sorge unméglich 





nach 173, 6 als bewusstes Gegenstiick dazu, was doch, auch nach seinem Prinzip 
II, 41, ebenso gut ans andre Ende der Entwicklung weisen kénnte (vgl. 174, 
7-9!). Er gibt also nach Theorie und Praxis selber zu, dass Beobachtungen der 
gedachten Art fiir chronologische Zwecke allein unzulinglich sind. Bleibt fiir 
die Interpretation der genaue Wortlaut. 

* Reinmar gebraucht sich (wol) gehaben dreimal, nie positiv von sich selbst: 
einmal in der Totenklage 167, 33, bezeichnenderweise im Munde der Leute, die 
das Leid der Witwe nicht zu ermessen wissen; ferner im Auftrag an den Boten 
178, 8, formelhaft; schliesslich 185, 38, in ironisch-negativem Sinn -(iiber die 
Echtheit des Tons bald andernorts). Auch Punkt nach wol wirkt plump. 
Das handschriftliche und enruochte (bC, E) macht aber den Vers kaum rein- 
marischer. 

% Etwas Leichtes, Tandelndes kommt dadurch in die Verse. Sollte das 
ironisch markiert sein, so ergibe sich in Hinblick auf den Liedschluss eine 
galgenhumoristische Wirkung — bei Reinmar! Die Stimmungseinheit der 
Strophe wird so oder so gesprengt. 

% Andre gut vergleichbare Belege bieten Ton 165, 10; 166, 16; 179, 3; 189, 
5; 196, 35. 

37 Vgl. Kraus’ Paraphrase I, 38 (Kursiv von mir): “‘.... ergeht es ihm erst 
besser...., so wird er es der Welt schon auch verkiinden (wie jetzt seine 
Sorgen, woraus man ihm einen Vorwurf macht II 1 f);” weiter unten spricht 
er von Reinmars “Bereitwilligkeit’’ zu frohem Singen. 

88 Vgl. dazu bei Ulrich von Singenberg, Bartsch, SMS. II, 27, 29 ff: ich 
bin beidenthalp bereit () al dar nach daz léz geseit. seit ez wol, s6 singe ich baz: 
misseseit ez aber mir, ich singe ouch das. Da das ganze Lied Reinmars Kunst 
und Art mit romantischer Ironie verspottet, ist ein recht bezeichnender Zusam- 
menhang mit 175, 4 kaum abzulehnen; vgl. Kuttner, ZfdPh. 14 (1882), 477 ff; 
auch Roethe A DB.; W. Stahl, U. v. S., Diss., Rostock 1907, S. 57, 61 f, 91, 111, 
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noch ernst zu nehmen, wenn auch nur in der Illusion. Die 
Schwermut, die aus Z. 1-3 vielleicht herauszuhéren wire, ver- 
pufft. Dass also Reinmar nun hatte fortfahren kénnen suo 
den sorgen®® die ich han usw., dh. mit der Klage, seine Tage 
wiirden nicht ausreichen (!), die Herzen mit seinem Leid zu 
riihren (!), wo er noch eben von kiinftigem bessern Erfolg fabu- 
liert, erscheint logisch wie kiinstlerisch unerfindlich — zwischen 
Z. 4 und 5 klafft in der Konzeption ein Bruch. Gemeiniglich 
versteht man Z. 4 natiirlich im Lichte von 175, 13 f (vgl. 19 ff): 
s@he ich wider dbent einen kleinen boten, s6 gesanc nie man von 
vréiden baz. Aber wihrend dort Reinmar, der Lage, die er 
veranschaulichen will, genau entsprechend, resigniert den 
Irrealis wahlt, noch verstirkt durch solte ich swern usw.,*® 
steht hier der niichterne Indikativ — aus dem Sehnsuchtsmotiv 
wird blosse Spekulation, der logische Nachdruck, dort auf 
vrdiden, fallt hier entschieden auf das reden, den Vortrag. Man 
stelle sich den Unsinn vor, hatte umgekehrt Reinmar 175, 13 f 
indikativisch gesprochen! Der Sinn des Ganzen ist doch 
gerade zu zeigen, dass und warum er nicht von oréiden singen 
kann, jetzt nicht und iiberhaupt nicht: 175, 11, waz solt ich 
nu singen oder sagen? 175, 31, waz ich guoter rede hin verlorn! 
Von kiinftigen Gesingen, wie man sie forderte, weiss das Lied 
schlechtweg nichts, ja in Str. 175, 36 liegt eine Drohung gar 
nicht mehr aufzutreten, wenn Volk wie Walther, maneger der 
nu lihte enbere min, zugegen sind.“ So steht Z. 4 in schneiden- 
dem Gegensatz zum Geist des ganzen Liedes, auch vom Stand- 
punkt des ‘Liebesromans’ (§ 10 Schluss). Es zeigt sich vielmehr, 
dass es dem fremden Autor gar nicht darauf ankommt, was er 





115 ué.; F. Mohr, Das unhéfische Element, S.27{. Dass schon der Singenberger 
den Reinmartext iiberarbeitet gekannt, wire aus Kuttners Vergleichungen zu 
entnehmen. 

*® Direkt nach in den sorgen! Wie sehr dagegen Reinmar auf Wechsel im 
Ausdruck achtet, zeigt sich zumal im Eingang von Ton 186, 19: ungendde, sorge, 
seneder not, leit in fiinf Zeilen; vgl. Str. 166, 16; 170, 36; 195, 27; 196, 35 usw. 
Auch hier folgen swere und klage. Man diirfte im Aufgesang etwa nét, un- 
gendde oder leit vermuten. 

40 Uber die Indikative in Str. 175, 15 vgl. § 9. 

“ Vgl. in Ton 163, 23, der auch bei Kraus folgt (Nr. 25), Str. 164, 3, die 
unser Lied in etwas heftiger Tonart zusammenfasst: si selic wip enspreche 
‘sinc,’ niemer mé gesinge ich liet. So Walther parodistisch 72, 31: Lange swtgen 
des hit ich gedaht (bei Kraus freilich Nr. 24a). 
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singt, sondern einfach auf die Zufriedenstellung seines Publi- 
kums — ein andermal ein ander Lied. 


12. Der Charakter des Reinmarischen Minneliedes, wie er 
sich im Laufe der Fehde herausgebildet hatte, wird damit klar 
durchbrochen. Was Gottfried wusste: ez enheizet doch niht 
rehte spil, daz man sus fizen hin getuot Ane herze und ane muot 
(vgl. Tristan 7530 ff, Morungen 132, 13 ff), das wusste der Wiener 
Kiinstler ganz gewiss, und wie jener von innen heraus. Eben 
darum suchte er unbedingt, erst recht unter dem Spott und 
Hohn Walthers,* die Illusion einer zerwiihlenden ungliicklichen 
Liebe — in den richtigen Formen** — aufrecht zu erhalten. 
Leid hatte er genug, und nur so konnte er die Uberschwenglich- 
keiten rechtfertigen, zu denen ihn sein hochgespanntes persién- 
liches Stilerlebnis verpflichtete: durch jene immer inbriin- 
stigere schmerzliche Hingabe an sein Wunschbild, der er seinen 
Ruhm als Vollender des Sangs von hoher Minne verdankt. 
Jede kahle Anpassung an den Alltagsgeschmack, die er ja in 
Str. II glatt ablehnt, hatte ihn da zu dem gestempelt, was ihn 
Walther 111, 23 genannt, einen Liigner und Heuchler (vgl. 
Kraus III, 6 f). Und er selber hat das so klar erkannt. Man 
erinnere sich an 165, 19 ff: Die héhgemuoten zthent mich, ich 
minne niht s6 sére als ich gebare ein wtp usw., unmittelbar vor 
der Preisstrophe Sé6 wol dir wtp, die mit ihrer Huldigung an das 
ganze Geschlecht in Wahrheit nur seinen Riickzug vor der 
Waltherpartei blendend verhiillt. Dann aber, gerade hier, der 
Trumpf in den Schlussversen 166, 11 ff: swer nu [!] giht daz ich 
ze spotte kiinne klagen, der... .merke wa ich ie spreche ein 
wort, ezn lege @ i’z gesprache herzen bt (Kraus’ Text, vgl. 
Anm. 15). Dies Bestehen auf seiner dichterischen Echtheit 
auch in der Niederlage bezeichnet den Mann. Die Eingangs- 
zeilen von 175, 1 (und freilich nicht nur diese!) lassen sich 
damit nicht vereinen. 


“Dass seine Existenz wie die keines Dichters “von der Gesellschaft 
getragen, durch die Gesellschaft bestimmt”’ ist (H. Brinkmann, DiVjs. 3 [1925], 
634; vgl. Burdach, R. u. W., S. 9), geht auf die geistige Struktur dieser Gesell- 
schaft, nicht die allzu menschlichen Launen des Publikums, die Walther ein 
frohes Echo boten. Zugestiindnisse bedeuten zB. auch die Botenlieder, zumal 
das kiéstliche 178, 1, und die tolle Strophe 167, 4 oder ein Lied wie 170, 36 
(s. 170, 39); doch mit welch ziher Konsequenz hilt Reinmar auch dabei an 
seiner Einstellung fest! 
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13. Scherer nennt einmal den eigentlichen, genauen Aus- 
druck prosaisch, den uneigentlichen, ungenauen poetisch.” 
Was er meint, lisst sich wohl durch eine zeilenweise Gegeniiber- 
stellung der verdiichtigten Verse mit entsprechenden Reinmars, 
die gar nicht weit zu suchen sind, recht gut veranschaulichen. 


175, 15-18 175, 14 

Ich bin aller dinge ein selic man, Ich gehabe mich wol. 

wan des einen d4 man lénen sol. in ruochte iedoch obe mir ein vil liitzel 

were baz. 

obe ich dise unselde erwenden kan, ich bin allez in den sorgen noch: 

s6 vert ez nach ungendden wol. lohne Entsprechung hier, doch ogl. Z. 1!) 
175, 13 f 

sehe ich wider Abent einen kleinen wirt mir sanfter iht, 

boten,™ 
sé gesanc nie man von vréiden baz. ich rede ouch daz. 


Nicht eins der Worte der zweiten Spalte klingt, als habe es 
herzen bt gelegen; modern gesagt, es fehlt gerade was Reinmar, 
wie er die Fehde durchmacht, so eigen ist: die innere Beseelung 
und deren Erscheinungsform, Stil. 


14. Diese Vergleichung fiihrt uns zu der letzten Frage, wie 
das Flickwerk an seine Stelle gekommen. Ob der Zudichter 
die Liicke schon vorgefunden, ob er selber erst den echten 
Aufgesang weggerissen, lisst sich auf Grund des einen Liedes 
schwer entscheiden. Nach andern Stellen zu urteilen, wire 
beides méglich, wenn das zweite auch weniger wahrscheinlich. 
Jedenfalls ist sein Verfahren grundverschieden von dem des 
Interpolators in Ton 170, 1. Wé&ahrend der an dem Vorge- 
fundenen strich und dnderte, um am Schluss seine héfische 
Weisheit anhingen zu kénnen, suchte sich dieser aus dem her- 
zurichtenden Ton Adngstlich zusammen, was nach seinen 
Zwecken in die Liicke zu passen schien. Er hat sonst fast 
iiberall versucht, frischere, frohere Noten in den elegischen 
Reinmartext zu schmuggeln, daher wohl Jch gehabe mich wol. 
Er fand also was er brauchte in dem scheinbar optimistischen 
Aufgesang von Str. 175, 15 — den spezifisch Reinmarischen 
Abgesang’ liess er beiseite. So, scheint es, verfertigte er Satz 
fiir Satz seine zwei ersten, dann die dritte Zeile; die ungeschickte 
Vorwegnahme von sorgen sollte die Fuge wohl gerade verdecken. 


“ Kleine Schriften cur alideutschen Philologie, Berlin 1893, S. 631 ( = AfdA. 
10 [1884], 309), in der Besprechung von Wilmanns’ Walther. 
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Aus 175, 13 f, wo ihm das Reimwort baz hingengeblieben,“ 
bildete er schliesslich Z. 4, im Indikativ des Prisens, zur allge- 
meinen Beruhigung. Dies alles mit typischer stilistischer 
Vergréberung, motivlicher Verflachung: Aus Reinmars fein 
erzwungener héfischer Gelassenheit ($9) wurde die Gemiit- 
lichkeit eines naiven Sanguinikers. Die inhaltlichen Beziehun- 
gen zwischen Echt und Unecht sind darum eng genug; die seeli- 
schen fehlen. 


Der hier gefiihrte Unechtheitsbeweis verwertet psychogene- 
tische Stilanalyse im Zusammenhang mit der Biographie, der 
historischen Fehde (vgl. Burdach, R. u. W.,? S. 439). Ein 
solcher wird nie ganz so iiberzeugend wirken wie etwa der bei 
170, 1, wo zu den hier gebrauchten Mitteln die Interpretation 
gliicklicherweise erhaltener Lesarten hinzutrat. Doch ist, wie 
schon bemerkt, der gekennzeichnete Interpolator ja noch 
anderwirts nachzuweisen, wobei auch diese Frage zum Ab- 
schluss gedeihen diirfte. Nicht als ob darauf an sich so viel 
ankime. Es ist aber wohl zuzugeben, dass weniges so geeignet 
ist, uns an das innerste Arbeiten eines der massgebendsten 
Minnesinger heranzubringen wie solche aufs Genaue gehenden 
Unterscheidungen von Echt und Unecht. Dass wir das gerade 
bei Reinmar kénnen, was im wesentlichen auf seinem Zusam- 
menstoss mit Walther beruht, ist fiir unsre Erkenntnis des 
Wiener Minnesangs und weit dariiber hinaus ein iiberraschendes 
Gliick. Es zeigt sich, dass auch ein Lied, das sich dusserlich 
rein als Minneklage gibt, in Wahrheit durch und durch ein 
Streitgedicht ist, oder besser, umfassender ausgedriickt: ein 
kiinstlerisches Glaubensbekenntnis.“ Das gleiche liasst sich 
aber auch sonst erkennen, sehr leicht ja bei Ton 196, 35, auch 
165, 10; am tiefsten wohl bei Ton 179, 3. Dies ist wesentlich. 
Innerlich, erlebnismissig handelte es sich eben fiir Reinmar 
nicht um Minne hier und Fehde da, sondern nur um eines: 


“ Ein Beleg zu JEGP. 28, 206.6 Es sei bemerkt, dass die interstrophale 
Reimbindung durch die Aussonderung von 175, 1-4 nicht leidet, denn was: 
baz 175, 12. 14 bleibt mit haz: daz 175, 22. 24 gebunden. Wohl aber mégen 
die verlorenen Verse eine Bindung mit Str. III enthalten haben, die Kraus I, 
39 vermisst. 

45 Vgl. jetzt Burdach, R. u. W.,2 S. 425 f, wo aber nur der Walthersche 
Standpunkt zur Geltung kommt, der in der Literatur iiberhaupt, zuletzt noch 
von Halbach, viel zu einseitig hervorgekehrt wird. 
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seine Auffassung vom Wesen der hohen Minne und damit des 
Minnesangs iiberhaupt. Und in deren Gestaltung war er 
vollig aufrichtig — was der jugendliche Walther, in dem sich 
Kunst und Welt anders malten, nicht zu wiirdigen wusste. So 
erklirt es sich, dass er mit ‘priesterlichem Dichterstolz’ die 
Formen des ernsten Minneliedes selbst in der Polemik nicht 
preisgab, nicht preisgeben konnte. Es kam ihm nicht darauf 
an, einem unbequemen Nebenbuhler Abbruch zu tun, durch hie 
und da eingestreute Anziiglichkeiten und Sticheleien, auch 
nicht darauf, eine poetische Manier auf diese Weise zu verteidi- 
gen oder zu beschénigen, sondern er kimpfte in der ganzen 
Fehde bewusstermassen um eine streng ethische Kunst, deren 
Wert und Wahrheit ihm selber an dem Leid dieses Kampfes 
immer mehr aufging. Gewiss hat er Walther nie verziehn, wie 
dieser im Nachruf bezeugt (83, 1 ff). Doch nicht umsonst 
schreibt Hellmuth Langenbucher (ZfdBidg. 4 [1928], 457), wer 
wollte heutzutage ermessen, wieviel entmutigendes, wahres 
schmerzliches Erleben hinter den Versen gestanden haben 
moége: 
mich beginnet noch nach minem téde klagen 
maneger der nu lihte enbere min. 


H. W. NoRDMEYER 
New York University 


























MILTON AND BEN GERSON 


In Milton’s account of Creation, contained in Book VII. of 
Paradise Lost, his most obvious and noteworthy deviation from 
the text of Proverbs 8:22-30 is in his use of compasses instead of 
the circle mentioned in verse 27. So far as I know, this devia- 
tion has never been adequately explained. 

The poet described the actual process of blocking out the con- 
fines of the Visible Universe in the following lines, spoken of the 
Son after he had been carried in his Chariot ‘‘far into Chaos and 
the World unborn” 

“in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, . . . . 
re to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things. 
One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure,” 

The employment of the word compasses for the name of the 
instrument which marked out the confines of the Visible Uni- 
verse leads to a curious dilemma. This has supposedly come from 
the reading in the Authorized Version for Proverbs 8:27, “when 
he set a compass upon the face of the deep,” with the marginal 
note reading, “‘or a circle.” 

Milton’s commentators have almost entirely agreed to con- 
nect this usage with the reading of this Biblical Version. To do 
so, however, while quite justifiable so far as the basic idea of 
Milton’s lines and of the Proverbs passage is concerned, lays 
the poet open to the grave charge of having misunderstood or 
mistranslated the Hebrew original. It has been stated by some 
critics, though not to my knowledge in print, that Milton rather 
blindly followed the Authorized Version in using the word com- 
passes as the name of what the Creator laid upon the face of the 
Abyss.! 

1 The two most exhaustive commentators, Todd (The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, 7 vols. London, 1809, vol. 3, p. 368) and Verity (Paradise Lost, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 537) both point to the verse in Proverbs in their notes and add 
but little to this. Todd calls attention to “Dionys. Perieg. ad finem:” and quotes 
two lines which contain the same idea. Verity calls attention to Dante, Paradiso, 
XIX: 40-42. But neither supplies any information as to why Milton deviated 
from the Hebrew word. Masson (The Poetical Works of John Milton, London, 
1896, 3 vols. vol. 3, p. 368) has the bare mention of Proverbs 8: 27. Addison’s 
much earlier note is interesting, but irrelevant. 
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Certainly the point is well-taken, as the Hebrew word in 
the original is actually 310, which can mean only circle. The 
reading of the Authorized Version has been corrected in the 
Revised, and for the most part Milton’s usage has been looked 
upon as too close a following of the Authorized Version, or as an 
error of poetic’ licence. 

Neither was, I think, the case. It appears plain that the use 
of the word compasses could have been no error on the poet’s 
part, for even the Authorized Version printed circle in the mar- 
gin. Moreover, none of the other Biblical Versions to which Mil- 
ton had ready access afford any warrant for his use of the word 
compass.2 It seems unreasonable to suppose that he deliberate- 
ly employed the word and idea without authority for doing so. 
Equally improbable is it that he erred in the use of it, or accepted 
it from the Authorized Version without being aware of the 
meaning or usage in the original. 

The idea of the compasses being employed in laying out the 
Universe had been spread throughout European Literature by 
Dante’s use of the figure in the Paradiso.* The idea is certainly 
more poetic than that of the circle, because it permits depiction 
of the use of the compasses by the hand of the Creator. But even 
with Dante as an example, it is extremely doubtful if Milton 
would have deviated so far from the Hebrew Scriptures as to 
have made the change from circle (110) to compasses (FIND) 
had he not had more direct and more authoritative warrant for 
it than mere literary usage. 

Such direct and authoritative usage he found ready at hand 
in the commentaries of the rabbis in Buxtorf on the Proverbs 
passage. 

All three of the commenting rabbis, Ben Gerson, Ibn Ezra, 
and Rashi, were struck by the idea of the circle (3M) and felt 
that it called for an explanation. Each explained it in terms of 


? None of the following Biblical editions or version in some manner con- 
nected with Milton would have supplied the compass idea: Pagnini, Biblia 
Hebraica (with interlinear Latin translation) Antverpiae, 1584, and later with 
Vatablus’ notes (I have used the relatively late edition of Paris, 1745.) Junius- 
Tremellius, 1580, 1596, 1617, 1633, 1651 (the last three are various editions of 
the second.) None of the versions (Vulgate, LXX, Targum, Syriac, Arabic, and 
interlinear Hebrew, all with Latin translation and original texts) in Walton, 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, London, 1654 ss. 

* As cited supra by Verity, XIX: 40-42. 
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the compass (M1N). The poet’s description of the compasses 
and their use is perhaps nearest to that of Ben Gerson. Milton 
described the Son taking the “golden compasses” and then 


“One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure,” 
—VII: 228-29. 


In doing so, he followed the rabbis quite closely. Ben Gerson 
says: 
DOV SON NTN NN TN “OyMwN O79 1p 1D NIM 
07373 93933 AID AT SNA ANNA 9939 wd 7AD°3o 
And this was as if there were a pivotal point for dividing the heavens by means of 
a compass. This was how he established the heavens (the confines of the Uni- 
verse): he drew around a leg of the compass, and [the marking off of the 
heavens] came about as the compass turned around. 

This rabbi, Ben Gerson, not only supplies the idea of the 
compasses, but he supplies likewise the whole figure of their 
employment which Milton used. The imaginative insight of Ben 
Gerson’s conception became woven into Milton’s poetic expres- 
sion with only the slightest of changes. It will be noted that Ben 
Gerson has in this short passage used the word 71ND (compass) 
three distinct times. He was explaining the laying out of the 
Universe and the setting of acircle (DIN %3H Fy 31M IInd) up- 
on the chaos of the Abyss (D172). But he described the operation 
as one which was performed by means of compasses, or as a pro- 
cess rather than as a result. Milton has followed him precisely 
in this. 

The second rabbi commenting on this passage is Ibn Ezra. 
His comment is very like that of Ben Gerson in its basic nature. 
But Milton apparently drew more heavily upon Ben Gerson. 
Ibn Ezra says of the Biblical phrase when he set a circle 
105 JA TIF SINY DIN %3_ Fp 929an Ppnw Myr an wins 
MAPA Ow 13 Mwy? “wy °9Dn SIP IAN ow 31M 

13 Down nA ew %y AND 


At the time when he set a circle on the faces of the abyss, which was done as 
if there were a center. And this circle is the same as “and the vault of heaven 
he walketh” (Job 22: 14.) And the instrument which is made to trace circles 
with is called compass (712M) on account of the circle (211) which is traced 
with it. 

In this commentary, there is, perhaps, less elaboration of 
the process by means of which the circumscribing of the Uni- 
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verse is accomplished than in Ben Gerson. But the employment 
of the compass is as clearly marked as in the other rabbi. Ibn 
Ezra’s explanation of the meaning of the word M3)ND (compass) 
is peculiar to himself, as is much of his commentary. But he is 
none the less explicit in connecting with his explanation of the 
phrase 310 1pin3 (when he set a circle.) 

The third rabbi to comment on this verse is Rashi. His 
comment is shorter than the other two, but his mention of the 
compass equally certain. He says: 


’Y93 WS“EP WINN? MINI) wD APN pwn 


“circle” The meaning is PN (circumference, what is marked out) as in 
JANN? AIMDI' (and marked out with a compass, Isaiah 44: 13.) WS"BIP 
“3993 (conps-compass-in the foreign tongue.) 

It is curious to find Rashi actually using the Provengal form 
which has come to be the English for the name of the instru- 
ment that marks out a circle. However, while Rashi’s comment 
again calls attention to the compass idea, it adds nothing to 
what the other rabbis have contributed, except the connection 
of 31M (circle) with 4p (circumference.) The idea contained in 
5\pn (circumference) finds an echo, perhaps , in the words which 
Milton makes the decree of the Universe’s founding. These are 
spoken by the Son of God after having turned the compass: 


“ *This be thy just circumference, O World!’ ” 


Taken together, these three rabbis form an authentic basis 
for Milton’s usage in the matter of the compasses. They provide 
him with ample reasons for having made the change from circle 
to compasses, and, being direct commentaries on Scripture, they 
carry the necessary authority to warrant the change being made. 

Consequently, instead of Milton’s use of the compass idea 
indicating that he made a mistake in his understanding of the 
Hebrew original, it appears that the reverse is true. He went 
considerably beyond the original text itself for the change which 
he made in it. 


A. MILTON’S MUSE AND BEN 

GERSON’S UNDERSTANDING 

There are certain aspects of Milton’s Muse, Urania, ‘‘by 
that name if rightly thou art called,” which are somewhat 
clarified by what Ben Gerson says of Understanding (73137). 
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Milton’s Muse has been difficult to identify.‘ But the Spirit 
invoked at the beginning of Book VII. is quite clearly the Spirit 
of Understanding, conceived in the same sense as by Ben Gerson. 

Milton addressed this Spirit in the opening lines of the Book: 


Descend from Heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing! 
The meaning, not the name, I call; for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st; but Heavenly-born, 
Before the hills appeared or fountain flowed, 
Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song. 

—VII: 1-12. 


It will be recalled, perhaps, that there is nothing in the Bibli- 
cal passage which in any way suggests the presence of two 
Spirits at Creation. In the 8th chapter of Proverbs, the speaker 
is presumably a feminine personification of Wisdom. Certainly 
throughout this chapter of Proverbs, and especially in verses 
22-30 cited above, she makes no reference whatever to a com- 
panion or a sister. Wisdom, according to Proverbs, appears to 
have been alone with God at Creation. 

But Ben Gerson in his commentary on these verses states 
that God had with him at Creation both Wisdom (M5M) and 
Understanding (7313). He is very explicit on this matter, 
taking pains to point out thepresence of these two at Creation in 
the following manner: 


Commentary to Proverbs 8: 22: 


MOSM ADIN MX wy Ayn son xo “wh oD “yIN 95K 
pon m2 8133 Ws 


Indeed, you must remember that God did not fail to have with him fat Creation] 
this Wisdom and Understanding by means of which the world was created. 


To Ben Gerson, Understanding (71313F) is very like Wisdom 
(75M); but they are not identical. Like Wisdom (MD3N) Under- 
standing (313M) is “nearby God” ("*Wn 9¥8). She, and in 


‘ Fletcher, Milton’s Semitic Studies, Chicago, 1926, pp. 115-125. 
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Ben Gerson’s Hebrew as in Milton’s English, the gender is femi- 
nine, was present with Wisdom at Creation. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that Milton thought of the 
Holy Spirit as manifesting itself in various forms.’ Although it 
was undoubtedly a minor element in his theology,® Milton has 
made some very definite statements concerning it. He says that 
one of its forms was as /ucem veritatis,’ and apparently another 
was as the Muse invoked at the opening of Book VII.® 

In her Muse aspect, as employed by Milton in Book VII. 
there is a strong suggestion of Ben Gerson’s commentary, which 
may or may not have had an important influence upon Milton’s 
delineation of her. For Gerson supplies, not one, but ¢wo very 
similar Spirits who accompany God and are present with him 
at Creation. 

This idea of two Spirit present at Creation is clearly used 
by Milton in the lines 


“The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new worlds.” 
—VII: 208-9. 


That is, ‘the King of Glory” was accompanied by two Spirits 
at and during Creation. 

Milton’s conception of his Muse here makes her a sort of 
“Goddess” (cf. VII: 40) of the ability to understand the diffi- 
cult material he is about to discuss. This, intentionally or other- 
wise, is a poetic conception of Ben Gerson’s Understanding 
(7313). 

This conception, together with the introduction of two 
Spirits into the Creation process, constitute the major changes 
Milton made from the Biblical text. 

One authority for both of these changes is Ben Gerson’ com- 
mentary on Proverbs, to which Milton had access in Buxtorf. 

The evidence that Milton actually read Ben Gerson’s com- 
mentary is cumulative. I have pointed out so far the poet’s use 


§ Fletcher, loc. cit. 

* Saurat, Denis, Milton: Man and Thinker, N. Y., 1925, pp. 134-35. 

7 Sumner, ed. de doctrina, Cantabrig. 1825, p. 111. 

* Milton states that the Holy Spirit (Spiritus Sanctus) may be invoked, 
Sumner, op. cit. pp. 120-21. “Sed invocatur Spiritus. ... . Si unquam Spiritus 
esset invocandus, tunc certe potissimum, cum a nobis petitur; jubemur tamen 
non se a seipso, sed a Patre tantum petere.” 
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of three distinct elements found in Ben Gerson’s commentary 
and not found in the Scriptural passage itself nor in Christian 
commentaries upon it. 

Another fact, which points toward Milton’s use of the rabbin- 
ical commentaries to these Biblical texts is the extreme care 
with which he read these verses. 

The best evidence of this care is his use of the word play in 
the line 
and with her didst play 


In presence of the Almighty Father, 
—VII: 10-11. 


Verity has commented upon the use of this word, pointing out 
the change from the word rejoice used in both the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, and further suggesting the possibility of 
the word play having come from the Vulgate /udens.® But Mil- 
ton did not employ the Vulgate here, as he seldom if ever em- 
ployed it anywhere. He has rather more carefully translated the 
Hebrew, which reads MpNwn. This is a piel participle with 
feminine ending of the verb PNW, and clearly means playing or 
sporting.'° 

The fascination, which this Biblical passage held for Milton, 
and the care with which he evidently studied it, would, there- 
fore, account for his meticulous use of the word play. It would 
also strongly suggest that he read the comment of Ben Gerson. 
Evidently the two Spirits mentioned by the rabbi appealéd suffi- 
ciently to Milton’s poetic sense to permit him to identify his 
Muse with one of them. 


* Verity, A. W. Paradise Lost, Cambridge, 1910, p. 530. 

10 Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, N. Y. 1907, 
p. 965b. There was nothing particularly remarkable about Milton’s ability in 
this instance to supply a better translation of the word APMP than the Author- 
ized Version, except that he was undoubtedly blind when he wrote this Book 
(g. line 27.) The lexicons available in his day would have permitted him to 
have discovered the best translation of the word, cf. Pagnini, Epitome Thesauri 
linguae sanctae, Antverpiae, MDLXXVIII. (Plantin) p. 409a: “ludere. idem 
in Piel et Hiphil, ut Ludo ego? Prouerb. 26: 19; &.” Also, Buxtorf, Joh. I. & 
II., Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum, Basiliae, MDCXXXIX, 
col. 2370, sub DIN. “Ab Hebraeo PW Ridere, ample scilic. et pleno ore atque 
distento.” The same verb, in the same stem and with the same meaning occurs 
a number of times elsewhere in the Old Testament, Prov. 26: 19; 1 Chron. 15: 
29; 1 Sam. 18: 7; 2 Sam. 6: 5; and passim. The meaning, ludere or to play, 
is perfectly clear in these other passages. 
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The invocation now becomes an invocation of the Spirit of 
God in the form of Understanding. He further suggests, and in 
this he follows Ben Gerson, that Understanding and her sister 
Wisdom were present when all that he is about to relate took 
place. For his purposes here, he could have invoked no more 
fitting Muse. 

The similarities I have been pointing out between Milton 
and Ben Gerson each contribute their bit to the chain of evi- 
dence which connects poet and rabbi. There is, moreover, one 
other idea found in both that is noteworthy. 


B. BEN GERSON’S UNDERSTANDING AND HER 
RELATION TO THE PLAN OF CREATION 


Both Milton and Ben Gerson agree that God effected the 
Creation of the Universe according to plan. I call attention to 
this chiefly because there is no Biblical basis for it in the Pro- 
verbs passage. But both rabbi and poet point out clearly that 
Creation was the result of God’s plan. Moreover, there is a dis- 
tinct similarity between both conceptions of this planning. 

To understand the similarity is not only to clarify Milton’s 
idea, but further to realize how he drew on rabbinical commen- 
tary for elaboration of that idea. 

We have already seen how Milton’s idea of two Spirits hav- 
ing been present with God at Creation is found also in Ben Ger- 
son’s commentary to Proverbs 8:22. The rabbi states, as al- 
ready pointed out, that God did not fail to have with him at Crea- 
tion Wisdom (MBM) and Understanding (AI3N). Now the 
word Understanding (1313) means the whole process of ra- 
tionalizing. It includes the meaning planning. When the rabbi 
comments on verse 27, he uses the word 7313/2 (Understanding) 
with precisely that meaning: NWN? Down ‘hn’ own pony 
M3I3N31 according to plan God established the Heavens. This is 
the same 7313N (Understanding) which, half-personified in the 
manner of the Proberbs text, he had previously said was with 
Wisdom (75M) one of the two first causes of the Heavens. That 
is, “°wM 9S8 with God at Creation." 


4 The word D°)"377 may be translated as strengths. But it means more 
than that. First cause, or Veranlassung, Ursache, are perhaps better translations. 
og. Klatzkin, Jac., Thesaurus Philosophicus, Leipzig, 1928 ss. vol. 1, p. 119. 
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Not only was the personification of the abstraction, Under- 
standing (71313F), with God during the process of Creation, but, 
and perhaps more important, the abstraction itself, (713137) the 
plan of the Creation-process was there. Understanding (71313) 
was therefore said to have been present at Creation because it 
was, both in the abstract sense and in the figurative, one of the 
bases and agencies on and by which the world was created. Figura- 
tively, Understanding (AIBN) was one of the two Spiritual 
agencies which were present at Creation. Absolutely, God 
created the world through and according toa plan. Ben Gerson’s 
word f1313F) means both of these. 

Freely paraphrasing Ben Gerson’s statement, and leaving 
out of account entirely the personification present in the 8th 
chapter of Proverbs, the rabbi says that in the very beginning of 
things which God was to create, He already possessed Wisdom 
(ADSM). That is, God possessed the wisdom to create. This 
was the peculiarity (WITN) of Wisdom (ADIN), that it was in 
God’s possession when he first began Creation. Likewise, when he 
began the process of Creation, he possessed both a plan (ANIN 
Understanding) and the wisdom (MIN) required to execute it. 
Only through and by means of this plan and this wisdom was 
Creation accomplished. Both plan and wisdom were necessary 
in order that God’s other works be created. That is, both plan 
and wisdom existed first in the mind of God. Then through 
them, as if they had become detached from his mind, was Crea- 
tion brought about. In this sense, then, they constituted the 
first causes or bases of Creation. 

Ben Gerson’s conceptions of Wisdom and Understanding 
remarkably anticipate Milton’s statements about his Muse and 
the Spirit of God having been present at Creation. We have al- 
ready seen how Milton expressed this. 

He also employed the idea of God’s planning before Crea- 
tion. In Paradise Lost, God announces to his Son that he is 
about to create a Universe. This is expressed as an intention of 
purpose. The Deity points out that Satan has drawn off a large 
number of the Angels, although plenty remain to possess the 
Realm of Heaven and to perform and maintain the Heavenly 
offices. God then continues: 


“ ‘But lest his (Satan’s) heart exalt him in the harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled Heaven— 











.. ++I can repair 
That detriment, ... . 

....and in a moment will create 

Another world,’” 

—VIT: 150-55. 


Later in the poem, Milton again dwells on the planning 
before Creation: 
“What he, Almighty styled, six nights and days 
Continued making, and who knows how long 


Before had been contriving?”’ 
—IX: 137-39. 


And again: 
“. ... What he decreed 
He effected;” 
—IX: 151-52. 


Milton also discussed the planning of Creation in the mind of 
God at some length in the de doctrina, in the chapter on Crea- 
tion.” 
When God announced the project of Creation to the Son, He 
further informed him that Creation would be accomplished 
“ ‘by thee 


This I perform; speak thou, and be it done 
—VII: 163-64. 
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But not alone, 


“* “My overshadowing Spirit and might with thee ! 
I send along;’ ” 
—ibid. 165-66. 


This is the same pair of Spirits mentioned later in the Book as 


accompanying the Son, as previously quoted: 
“The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new worlds.” 
—ibid. 208-9. 


4 Sumner, op. cit.p. 124. “Secunda species externae efficientiae vulgo dicitur 
CREATIO. Sed ante mundum conditum quid egerit Deus, insipiens nimis sit 
qui quaerat; nec qui respondeat multo sapientior: nam quod rationem reddidisse 
se plerique arbitrantur, cum dicunt cum, 1 Cor. ii. 7. sapientiam in mysterio 
latentem ante saecula praefinisse, elegisse nimirum, reprobasse, aliaque eo 
spectantia decrevisse, parum profecto hoc esset Deum ab aeterno in iis decernen- 
dis totum fuisse occupatum, quae spatio sex dierum perficienda, paucis annorum 
millibus varie gubernanda, tum demum immutabili statu in omne aevum vel ad 
se recipienda, vel ab se rejicienda erant.” 
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Once the confines of the Universe had been marked out, it 
was the Spirit of God which 


‘fon the watery calm 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread,” 
— ibid. 234-35. 


That is, the plan or intention which first existed in the mind 
of God became “instinct with Spirit.” Having become so, one 
aspect of God’s Spirit or one of the two Spirits which accom- 
panied the Son upon his Creative mission was actually the plan 
or intention to create a Universe which had previously existed 
first as an idea in the mind of God. 

There is no need and less reward for attempting to hold 
Milton strictly to account for what he has said here.” If it is 
understood that he has first had the Deity plan Creation, and 
then sent a personification of that plan which is also one aspect 
of God’s Spirit, along with the Son to Creation, Milton’s pre- 
sentation presents no difficulties whatever. 

Then, indeed, was Milton’s Muse, in turn the same or very 
nearly the same as the Spirit of God which accompanied the 
Son at Creation, present “‘at the first” as the poet had exclaimed 
in his invocation to her at the opening of the poem. 

One aspect of God’s Spirit present at Creation in Paradise 
Lost is then an embodiment of the Deity’s plan for Creation. In 
essence, it is an aspect of the Spirit of God. Milton’s Muse was 
conceived of in the same manner, and both are aspects, perhaps 
identical, of Holy Spirit. For Milton evidently conceived of 
the Spirit which was present at Creation as having first come in- 
to being as the idea or plan of Creation in the mind of God. He 
also conceived of his Muse in the same manner, and, in so far 
as each were Holy Spirit, identified them. 

Small wonder, therefore, that he appealed to his Muse for 
aid in describing Creation. For his Muse, as Holy Spirit or one 
aspect of it, first came into being as an idea of Creation in the 


% Cf. Sumner, op. cit. p. 110-111. Milton says of the Holy Spirit “nunc 
Patris potentiam atque virtutem, illum imprimis afflatum divinum omnia crean- 
tem ac foventem significari: quomodo locum illum Gen. i. 2. Spiritus Dei 
incubabat, multi intelligunt et antiqui et recentiores.”” Sumner, in his notes to 
the English translation, suggests that Milton has followed the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of this verse. This, to Sumner, is heretical. But why accuse a poet of 
heresy? 
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mind of God. The idea of Creation then assisted the process of 
Creation in the elaborate representation which Milton felt to 
be necessary, 


“So told as earthly notion can receive,” 
~-VII:179. 


Such a conception of Holy Spirit is eminently in accord with 
his statement in the de doctrina that the Spiritus Sanctus was 
mundi fundamenta, post Filium, Filioque longe inferiorem.™ 


HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


M4 Sumner, op. cit. p. 123. 

















NOTES ON THE TEXT OF IBSEN’S 
“PEER GYNT” 


Among the unique features of this famous dramatic poem 
none is perhaps more noticeable,even to the casual reader, than 
the great number of quotations and popular allusions which it 
contains. Some commentators' have made passing mention of 
this fact, but none, as far as I know, has attached any special 
significance to it. However strikingly noticeable, the actual 
figures may nevertheless surprise many—as they did me—when 
a careful checking of the original text revealed 163 quotations, 
more or less veiled and inaccurate. The sources are widely scat- 
tered, ranging from the Bible, Shakespeare and Goethe down 
to popular proverbs and trite everyday sayings. Nearly all 
of these—144 to be exact—come from the mouth of Peer 
himself, which circumstance may well be said to further estab- 
lish him as a unique character in world literature. 

In making this known it is far from being my intention to 
claim the discovery of a new Ibsen “key,” or anything of the 
sort, but merely to add a few data to already extant Peer Gynt 
criticism. Having become convinced that Peer’s peculiar predi- 
lection for bon-mots and winged words is. more than accidental 
—that it is intentionally employed by the author as a means 
of character delineation, I made it the subject of a special study, 
endeavoring to understand the ethical and psychological sig- 
nificance of this trait in Peer’s complex and fascinating character. 
For this purpose I undertook to check the quotations, with the 
surprising result mentioned above. 

No textual study of Peer Gynt can be undertaken without 
reference to Logeman’s monumental commentary, a product of 
a labor amoris such as has yielded the invaluable compilations 
of a Karl Goedeke and a Jens Brage Halvorsen. When comparing 
the final results of my checking with this work, however, I 
found less than one third of the 163 quotations recorded and 
recognized as such by Logeman. 

The primary reason for this is undoubtedly that I proceeded 


1 Logeman: op. cit. infra, mentions Peer’s “mania of quoting,” p. 136 
A. LeRoy Andrews: Journ. of Eng. and Germ. Phil. Vol. 13, p. 239, mentions 
that Peer ‘‘is in the habit of quoting as scripture and otherwise a deal of mis- 
cellaneous matter..... 
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from a totally different starting point: whereas Logeman had 
recorded quotations by Henrik Ibsen, my chief concern was 
to record quotations by Peer Gynt. I was particularly on the 
alert whenever the state of mind in the hero, considered in the 
light of my theory, would be likely to call forth a quotation. 
My scent sharpened by this admitted inferential bias I would 
naturally record instances which the previous commentator 
either had failed to notice because of their vagueness and the 
additional obstacle of a foreign tongue, however well mastered, 
or willfully omitted as too obvious or trifling to find a place 
in an already disproportionately sized volume. Hence it came, 
that my intended studyin character analysis quite unexpectedly 
yielded a substantial amount of new textual comment, which is 
herewith published separately. 

The task of determining just what constitutes a quotation 
in the mouth of Peer Gynt is by no means an easy one. He 
indulges his habit most extravagantly when in a reflective 
mood, particularly in moments of awakening self reproach and 
remorse. Frequently he gives a cue, such as “der stir skrevet,”’ 
“man siger,’’ or a mere concessive “‘jo,”’ (No. 34), but often a 
quotation may be hidden in the most casual turn of speech, 
(vide Nos. 63, 67, 94} 129). 

When a quotation is suspected or even established, the prob- 
lem of hunting down its source is often most perplexing. 
The causes are several. In the first place, the loquacious Peer 
is very inconsistent and inaccurate in the matter of indicating 
his sources. In order to lend greater force and authority to 
the quotation which he has chosen to support his selfish con- 
duct he likes to ascribe it to the Bible (‘‘der star skrevet,” 
“der stir i bogen,” etc.), when in reality it is nothing buta 
trite proverb, often inspired by human egotism (vide Nos. 45, 
69, 86, 147, 148, 153). In the second place, he misquotes most 
flagrantly. This he does intentionally, in order to conjure up 
an authoritative supporting argument for his behavior in cases 
where none can be found. By a clever twist he can give a phrase 
an entirely different meaning, as in the case of the celebrated 
citation from Faust, (Nos. 21, 27, 36, 48, 61, 68, 76). Further- 
more, he has a way of mixing quotations from different sources 
—not without a certain rogueish humor—until the desired 
shade of meaning is achieved, (Nos. 47, 51, 88, 109). 
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Another difficulty lies in the fact that Peer Gynt has given 
the Norwegian language a great number of proverbial ex- 
pressions, such as “‘Se, det fik fanden fordi han var dum og 
ikke beregned sit publikum,” “Den gamle var fel, men de 
unge er verre!” and many others. Consequently one must 
guard against including those expressions which have become 
proverbial in the language during the sixty-odd years since the 
publication of the work. 

The list of quotations has been so arranged as to conveni- 
ently serve the teacher or student as a supplement to Logeman’s 
commentary. For the sake of completeness all quotations have 
been listed. In cases where no additional information is offered, 
reference is simply made to Logeman’s work. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


S If =Henrik Ibsen: Samlede Digterverker. Standardutgave 
ved Didrik Arup Seip. Femte utgave. Kristiania: 
Gyldendal, 1922. II. Bind. —Unfortunately this edition, 
like all editions available at present, has no line number- 
ing, and the figure therefore indicates page. 


L=H. Logeman: A Commentary, critical and explanatory, 
on the Norwegian text of Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, its 
language, literary associations and folklore. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1917. —The figure refers to-the mar- 
ginal line number under which L.’s annotations are ar- 
ranged. 


Mau =E. Mau: Dansk Ordsprogs-Skat. 2 Bind. Kjgbenhavn: 
G. E. C. Gad, 1879. —The figure refers to the marginal 
number. (Vol. I: 1-6217, Vol. II: 6218—12,161.) 


Aasen=I(var) Aasen: Norske Ordsprog. Anden Udgave. 
Christiania: P. T. Malling, 1881. —The figure refers to 


page. 


For the’sake of contemporaneity the quotations from the 
Bible have been taken from: Bibelen eller Den Hellige Skrift, 
etc., Christiania: Det norske Bibelselskab, 1854. 

I am indebted to Docent Andr. Seierstad, Oslo, who very 
kindly supplied some references (contained in Nos. 7, 9, 136) 
from old church rituals and catechisms not available here. 
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List oF QUOTATIONS 


. Hvor er sneen fra ifjor? 


S Il, 293.—Vide L, 216. 

Ofte nok har lykken skrantet, 

og si kom den hgjst pdfode! 

S II, 294.—For many proverbs on the vagaries of fortune, see Mau, 
5798: “Lykken vender sig ofte om,” etc. and Aasen, 93 f.: “Lukka 
er liksom Sjoen: stundom fell, og stundom figder,”’ etc. 

Der er saltstréd, hvor den grode. 

Ibid.—V ide L, 227. 


. Ja, giv tid, s& blir du prins, 


siges der, om ret jeg minds! 
S II, 296.—Vide L, 313; also: “Vent (ell. giv tid), saa kan du blive 
Konge i Sverige.’’ Mau, 817. 


ASE. Peer! Vi drukner— 

PEER GYNT. Jeg er baren 
til en gildere dgd— 

ASE. Ja visst; 
du blir sagtens hengt tilsidst! 

S II, 297.—Vide L, 362. 


Tr¢st jer med, det er sA laget. 

S II, 300.—“Det er sd laget” is a very common popular phrase, the 
spirit of which dates from pagan Norse fatalism. “Det kann ingen 
sin lagnad fly,” etc. Aasen, 83. Vide infra, No. 31. 


O, vi holdt sammen i n¢d og ve. 

S II, 315.—There is a tragic irony in the joining together of these two 
words, “‘ngd’”’ and “ve,” practically synonymous, in the mouth of 
Ase. More commonly two words affording a contrast between the 
lighter and darker sides of life are chosen, such as “i medgang og 
motgang,” “i godt og ondt,” “‘gjennem tykt og tyndt,” etc. Ase, it 
would seem, has memories only of the dark side. In all likelihood 
these and similar phrases have been popularized by the marriage 
ritual of the state church, which in ‘““Danmarks og Norgis Kirke- 
Ritual,” Kigbenhavn 1685, p. 313, reads: “Om I her efter vil leve 
saa med hende / baade i Medgang og Modgang / i hvad Lykke Gud 
Allermegtigste vil eder tilfgje / som en Dannemand b¢r at leve med 
sin Egte Hustru?” This question was put to the groom both at 
betrothal and marriage ceremonies and, “‘mutatis mutandis,” to the 
bride as well. With but a few orthographic changes in 1825, this 
wording remained in use until 1889 when, among other changes, the 
particular phrase in question was made to read “i gode og onde 
Dage.”’ Another revision took place in 1920. 


Hugen sturen og tanken kad. 
I gjet latter; i halsen grad. 
S II, 318.—This is a whimsical variation of several proverbs: “Tit 
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ler faver Mund af sorrigfuldt Hjerte,” “Ofte sidder sorrigfuldt 
Hjerte under leende Mund,” etc. Mau, 5387. 


Peer Gynt, af stort est du kommen, 

og til stort skalst du vorde engang! 

S II, 320.—L, 952, adduces varied proof to explain the forms “est” 
and “skalst.” The whole phrase is of course nothing but Peer’s 
—originally, to be sure, the revelling dean’s—mocking paraphrase 
of the church ritual at burials. In the “Kirke-Ritual” of 1685, p. 328, 
this reads: “Af Jord est du kommen.” “Til Jord skal du blive.” “Af 
Jorden skal du igien opstaa.” Not until 1863 was the form “est” 
changed to “er.”” That the inebriated gentleman of the cloth would 
also use “skalst’”’ and “vorde” may easily be explained, partly in the 
words of Logeman as “‘a conscious archaism or bible reminiscence, 
very often with a savour of the comic showing the speaker to be 
momentarily soaring in higher spheres,” but more directly by the 
close contact which has ever obtained between Scandinavian and 
German scholarship, especially in theology. Cf. infra, No. 116. 


Som benet og brogen; som haret og kammen. 

S II, 322.—Vide L, 992. 

Isvand i blodet! 

S II, 323.—The saying more commonly runs: “Kaldtvand i blodet!”’ 
Cf. “Slaa Vand (ell. koldt Vand) i Blodet(s: dempe Hidsigheden),” 
Mau, 886. 


Men morgen er morgen og kveld er kveld, 

s4 forskel blir der nu ligevel. 

S II, 323f.—Vide L, 1040, and infra, No. 45. 

Ja, skidt, lad ga; 

S II, 324.—Though shocking to English ears, this saying is used 
quite frequently by the more indulgent in polite Norwegian society. 
Cf. infra, Nos. 69, 75. 

Der star jo skrevet: Du skal tvinge din natur. 

Ibid.—L, 1063, notes that Ibsen knew his Holberg well. That Peer 
should know it as something “‘skrevet” is plausible enough, since it 
would be a common phrase in the mouth of a rural school master. 
Cf. infra, No. 55. 


Der siges jo, mennsket er kun et fnug. 

S$ II, 325.—L, 2299, offers no explanation. The exact source of the 
saying is uncertain, though it savors strongly of the Old Testament, 
particularly of Job 7: 17, “Hvad er et Menneske, at du vilde agte 
ham stort,” etc.; Ps. 8: 5, “Hvad er et Menneske, at du kommer ham 
ihu, og et Menneskes Barn, at du bes¢ger ham?”’—-; Sir. 33: 14, “Som 
Leer er i en Pottemagers Haand, (og) alle hans Veie ere efter hans 
gode Behag, saaledes ere Menneskene i hans Haand, som dem haver 
gjort, at han maa betale dem efter sin Dom.” Cf. infra, No. 49. 


Og lidt far en lempes efter skik og brug. 
Ibid.—“‘Skik og brug” is a phrase conveying the conventional in 
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behavior, dress, etc. “Man skal Skik fdlge eller Land fly,’’ Mau, 
8888. Cf. infra, No. 50. 


Troen gar frit; den legges ingen told pa; 
Ibid.—V ide L, 1086. 

Sandt nok; og der star i huspostillen: 
forarger dig ¢gjet, sA sl det ud. 

S II, 327.—Vide L, 1141. 


dette her, at en aldrig kan trede tilbage, som der star i bogen, 
det leger du vind pa. 

S II, 328.—Though obviously biblical, the exact reference is difficult 
to locate among the numerous exhortations to ‘turn back”’ from one’s 
sinful ways, etc., such as Is. 55: 7, ““Den Ugudelige forlade sin Vei, 
og hver, (som gjgr) Uret, sine Tanker, og omvende sig til Herren, og 
han skal forbarme sig over ham, og til vor Gud, thi han skal mang- 
foldigen tilgive.’’ The same opportuinty to repent and be forgiven— 
which to the egotistical Peer is nothing but a coward’s retreat— is 
held out in Jer. 4: 1, “Israel! dersom du vil omvende dig, siger Herren, 
da skal du omvende dig til mig, og om du vil borttage dine Vederstyg- 
geligheder fra mit Ansigt, da skal du ikke fordrives.” Cf. infra, No. 
146. 


Men den ting er sikker, at gjort er gjort. 

Ibid.—The saying is proverbial, having reference to such proverbs 
as “Gjord Gjerning heve ingi Attervending,” etc., Aasen, 45, and 
“Gjort Gjerning staar ikke til at vende,” etc., Mau, 2927. 


Kong Saul slog hundred; Peer Gynt slog tusende! 

S II, 330.—This is a typical example of Peer’s ability to recall a bit 
of Scripture and adapt it to serve his purpose in time of need. The 
reference is of course to 1 Sam. 18: 7, ‘Saul har slaget sine Tusinde, 
og David sine Titusinde.” 


Atter og fram, det er lige langt;— 
ud og ind, det er lige trangt! 
S II, 331.—Vide L, 1239. Cf. infra, Nos. 81, 110, 162. 


Du kan da vel kende grisen pa skindet! 

S II, 340.—The saying is proverbial. In Telemark I have often heard 
“De’ e’ uvant (i.e. lett) 4 kjenne grisen pa skinnet (also: trynet).” 
Many similar proverbs are recorded by Mau, 4621f., “Man kjender 
Asenet paa @rene,” etc. 


A ja; det svier til de skyldfri, sa’e fanden, 

moer hans gav ham hug, for faer hans var fuld. 

S II, 341.—This picturesque saying is certainly cast in the mold of 
many common proverbs, though this particular variation may be 
original. Cf. ““Det verd no ingi Moro, fyrr eg kjem, sa’ Tjuven; han 
saag Folket gjekk til Galgen,”’ Aasen, 217. As one related in meaning, 
I can cite from my own hearing, “Det er ondt at lide for andenmands 


br¢gst.” 
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G4 udenom, sa’e B¢jgen. En far s& her. 
S II, 342.—This refers of course to Stemmen’s repeated “‘G& udenom!”’ 
S II, 330. Cf. infra, Nos. 112, 163. 


Der sté: noget om anger, hvis ret jeg mindes. 
Men hvad? Hvad star der? Jeg har ikke bogen, 
Ibid.—Vide L, 1557. 


Ja; ude af syne, men ikke af sind. 
Ibid.—This is another of Peer’s timely adaptations, the proverb 
more commonly being ‘‘Ude af Mje, ude af Sind,” etc., Mau, 12,060. 


Det er helgedagskveld. At staevne til mgde, 

slig, som jeg nu er, var kirkebrgde. 

S II, 343.—L, 1587, comments on “kirkebrdde’’ for the more common 
“helligbrdde.”” I see in this, while not exactly a quotation in the 
accepted sense, yet a reference to a very strong superstition, so 
deeply rooted in the popular mind that it dates back to the days of 
Roman Catholocism in Norway and even beyond, to primitive 
notions of taboo. It is the idea that anything sacred, as in this case 
virginity, becomes polluted by contact with an evildoer. The fact 
that Logeman finds the “‘helligbrdde”’ in U corrected to “kirkebréde”’ 
is not so “curious” after all, when one recalls that Ibsen had been 
occupied very strongly with this very same idea in Kongsemnerne— 
the horror of the populace at the “kirkeran’’ of Peter, which in turn 
is nothing but a Christian modification of the old pagan notion of 
“‘varg i veum.”’—While the idea behind the two words is essentially 
the same, the concrete “kirkebrdéde”’ would cast a greater spell upon 
the popular mind than would the more abstract “helligbrdde.”’ 


Drik, mine herrer! Er man skabt 

til nydelse, si skal man nyde. 

Der star jo skrevet: tabt er tabt, 

og vek er vek— 

S II, 350.—Peer seems to have Scripture in mind, although the exact 
reference is difficult to locate. The spirit of the quotation on the other 
hand is clear enough: it is the sensualistic egotist’s desire to enjoy 
material pleasures while they last. It is the reckless “Eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die!’’, found in Isa. 22: 13, “Lader os ede 
og drikke, thi vi skulle dge imorgen.” Cf. also Luke 12: 19. 


Om sig og sit han skal sig kere. 

S II, 351.—This is a Gyntish expression of the popular phrase “at 
sérge for sig og sine (sit)’”” and the common proverb, “Enhver er sig 
sely nermest.”—‘‘Hver ved sit,’”’ Mau, 8641. Cf. infra, Nos. 109, 
148. 


Ja, ja; der rader dog et fatum! 
S II, 352.—The proverb more commonly runs “Der raader en 
skjebne,” ‘‘La skjebnen raade!’’, etc. Cf. “Ingen kan sin Skebne 
fly,” Mau, 9044, and supra, No. 6. 
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og, som man siger, besk er dgden. 
S Il, 353.—The phrase, which is common enough, probably has its 
origin in Eccl. 7: 26, “Og jeg fandt en Ting beskere end Dgden,” etc. 


og skille bukkene fra farene. 

S II, 354.—Vide L, 1958. 

Man ved jo ej, nar fra man falder. 

S II, 355.—A common phrase both in Scripture and proverb. “I 
Dag réd, i Morgen ddd,” Mau, 1530. ‘““Men Herrens Dag skal komme 
som en Tyv om Natten,” etc., II. Peter 3: 10. 


Jeg tenkte: Peter, rev i sejlene; 


. Ibid.—As a proverb of timely caution this common saying explains 


itself. ‘At tage Reb i Sejlene,”’ etc., Mau, 8466. 


Se, derfor haber jeg, sifremt 

det ord er ej et mundsejr blot: 

hver den, som ej ggr ondt, gér godt,— 

Ibid.—A convenient Gyntish inversion of “Han gjgr Ondt nok, som 
gjgr intet Godt,” Mau, 7219. It may also have some relation to ‘Den 
som inkje vondt gjerer, han inkje vondt ventar,”’ Aasen, 184. 


. Der star jo skrevet eller sagt 


etsteds, jeg mindes ikke hvor, 

at hvis du vandt den ganske jord, 

men selv dig tabte, var din vinding 

kun krans omkring en klgvet tinding. 

Sa star der,—eller noget sligt; 

og dette ord er intet digt. 

S II, 358.—Vide L, 2081. 

Der er, som lykken uden oph¢gr 

ber hjelp til den, der selv har kryhed— 

S II, 359.—Several proverbs express this idea, such as “Lukka vil 
hava Hjelp.”—“Lukka hjelper litet, naar ein ikkje hjelper seg sjdlv,” 
Aasen, 93. “‘Dristig Mand har Lykken i sit Fglge,” etc., Mau, 1404. 
Hvo intet ejer, letvindt vover. 

S II, 360.—Cf. “Den, der Intet har, har Intet at miste,” Mau, 4393. 


Tag dig af mig, fader, ellers ma jeg forga! 

S II, 362.—Throughout this monologue, as the following quotations 
will serve to demonstrate, Peer makes strenuous hypocritical efforts 
to recall any and all scraps of such pious sayings as his memory 
holds, occasionally interspersed with rather grotesque lapses into the 
vernacular. For the source of this passage, vide infra, No. 97. 


En hdndsrekning er dog en anden verd! 
Ibid.—Common proverbial saying. Cf. ‘““Haand skal anden to,” etc., 
Mau, 3369. 


han vil visst ikke 
at jeg lille fattige spurv skal forga. 
S II, 363.—This common pious phraseis taken from Matth. 10: 29, 
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“Selges ikke to Spurve for en Penning? og ikke een af dem falder paa 
Jorden, uden Eders Fader vil.” Cf. Luke 12: 67. 


Lade Herren rade; ikke henge med grene— 

Ibid.—L, 2254, notes the force of the infinitive “lade.” “La Herren 
raade!” is a common pious phrase, which may have been made 
popular by the well known hymn, “Hvo ene lader Herren raade,” 
(Landstad, No. 207), which has been sung in the Norwegian Church 
for more than hundred and fifty years. The abrupt lapse to the pro- 
verbial “henge med ¢grene” is a genuine Gyntish touch. Mau, 
12,134 has “Halde med @rene (9: blive forsagt, tabe Modet).”— 
Henge” is the common Norwegian form. 


Med sin overmand er ikke grejdt at bides. 
Ibid.—V ide L, 2260. 


. Morgenen er ikke kvelden lig; 


det skriftsted er ofte nok vejet og dr¢gftet. 
Ibid.—To L, 2268 I add the common proverb “Pris ikke dagen fgr 
solen gaar ned.” Cf. supra, No. 12. 


Hvor deiligt at fle sin and sa I¢ftet. 

Tenke edelt, er mer, end at vide sig rig. 

S II, 364.—These phrases have a decided smack of the homiletic, and 
would indeed sound well in any pulpit, whence Peer in all probability 
has gleaned them. 


Bare bygge pi ham. Han ved hvad portion 

af nédens kalk jeg er mand for at drikke. 

Ibid.—As one would expect, Peer finds it difficult to remain aloft 
very long at a time. The earthy “portion,” reminiscent of menu 
cards, and the boastful “mand for” rather spoil the effect of his 
second phrase. Otherwise his sources are genuine enough. _“Bygge 
pi ham” (ham=klippen=Herren) is a common homiletic phrase, 
the source of which is “....en forstandig Mand, som byggede sit 
Huus paa en Klippe,” Matth.7: 24. The “kalk” is from Luke 22: 
42, and the content of the second phrase is found in I Cor. 10: 13, 
“Eder er ingen Fristelse paakommen uden menneskelig; men Gud 
er trofast, som ikke skal lade Eder fristes over Eders Formue, men 
skal gjgre baade Fristelsen og dens Udgang, saa I det kunne taale.” 


Der star jo skrevet: du skal vage og fegte. 

Ibid.—Peer’s timely adaptation of Mark 14: 38, ‘““Vaager og beder, 
at I ikke skulle komme i Fristelse.” Cf. also 13:33 and Martth. 26: 
41. Cf. infra, No. 61. 


Hvad er vi mennesker? Kun et fnug. 

Ibid.—Vide supra, No. 15. 

Og lidt far man lempes efter skik og brug. 

S II, 365.—Vide supra, No. 16. 

dog, hvad smagen angar, gér vanen mest. 

Ibid.—This looks very much like a Gyntish play on several popular 
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proverbs: “Smag og behag kan ikke diskuteres,” ““Man kan venne 
sig til alt,” “Alting er en vane.”’ Cf. Mau, 9164, 11,152. 


Hvad er det for en tenker, som engang har sagt: 

man far spytte og habe pA vanens magt? 

Ibid.—Vide L, 2319 for autobiographical content. The saying is 
proverbial: ““Vanens magt er stor,’’ Mau, 11,149. 


Morgenen; ja, den har guld i mund. 

S Il, 366.—Vide L, 2347. Whatever may be said for “aurum in ore,” 
the explanation given by Falk and Torp (Etymologisk ordbog over 
det norske og det danske sprog), taking “mund”’'as Old Norse for 
“haand”’ is certainly the most satisfying. 


Nok? Sig selv—? Hvor er det, det star? 

Jeg har lest det som gut, i en sikaldt storbog. 

Var det huspostillen? Eller Salomons ordbog? 

S Il, 366f.—Vide L, 2370. The words are of course those of Dovre- 
gubben in Act II. 


men der star jo skrevet: tving din natur! 
S I, 367.—Vide supra, No. 14. 
Endvidere star der: Hovmod ma b¢gijes. 
Ibid.—V ide L, 2380. 

Og hvo sig fornedrer, han skal oph¢jes. 
Ibid.—V ide L, 2381. 


58. nar bare Vorherre under mig helsen. 


. BD. 


. 61. 


No. 62. 


Ibid—A common pious proverb, variously expressed. ‘‘D’er ingen 
Herre yver Helsa si,” Aasen, 58. 


som asnet i arken vil jeg sende et rab 
S II, 368.—Vide L, 2439. 


Mit rige,—mit halve rige for en hest! 
Ibid.—V ide L, 2444. 


Hvad? jeg har lest 

etsteds at viljen kan flytte bjerge;— 

Ibid.—Again Peer shows his knack of adapting a Scripture passage 
to suit his convenience. As in his encounter with the monkeys he 
considers it more timely to “fagte’”’ than to “bede” (vide supra, No. 
48), so also his egotism here substitutes “‘viljen” for the “tro” of 
Matth. 17: 20, ‘““Dersom I have Tro som et Senepskorn, da maae I 
sige til dette Bjerg: Flyt dig herfra derhen, saa skal det flytte sig, og 
Eder skal Intet vere umuligt.” Cf. also 21: 21 and Mark 11: 23. 


ab esse ad posse og s& videre forresten— 

S II, 369.—L, 2452 does not complete the quotation, nor give any 
source. It is the old axiom of logic: ab esse ad posse valet consequentia, a 
posse ad esse non valet consequentia. 


Nej, en ved aldrig hvad der kan hendes. 
Ibid.—The saying is proverbial. “Det skér tit,som mindst formodes,” 
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etc., Mau, 8834f. “Det hender mangt uventat. (El. utenkt),” 
Aasen, 58. 


Pa ridestellet skal storfolk kendes! 

Ibid.—Vide L, 996. This phrase is patterened after many common 
proverbs, such as “Man kjender Klokken af sin Klang, Horen af 
sin Gang og Sang,” etc., Mau, 4623. 


Jeg har lest p4 tryk—og satsen er sand— 

“ingen blir profet i sit eget land.” — 

S Il, 370.—Vide L, 2493. 

Hvad vilde jeg ogs4 pA den gallej? 

Ibid.—Vide L, 2500. Cf. infra, No. 78. 

det er som at bygge sit hus pA sandet. 

Ibid.—The reference is to Matth. 7: 26, “....en daarlig Mand, 
som byggede sit Huus paa Sand,” etc. 


og, som der star hos en agtet forfatter: 

“das ewig weibliche zieht uns an!” 

S II, 372.—Vide L, 2583-6, where is to be found a facsimile of the 
place in U and a long discussion of the various theories concerning the 
misquotation. 


dog, som skrevet star, lad gi! 

S II, 374.—Peer pretends to be quoting Scripture when he is merely 
citing an everyday phrase in order to justify his taking the path of 
least resistance. Vide supra, No. 13, infra, No. 75. 


Kiggt, pd spidsen sat, er dumhed. 

S II, 376.—Various proverbs express this idea: “For meget viis har 
Smag of Galskab,” Mau, 11,527; ‘““Hvem der vil vere klog paa 
Himmelens L¢b, bliver let en Nar paa Jordan,” etc., Mau, 4823. 


fejgheds knop, i blomst, er grumhed; 
Ibid.—This common observation was already made by Montaigne: 
“La couardise est mére de la cruauté,”’ Essais, IT, 427 (publ. 1580), 
and has since gained proverbial force. 


sandhed i sin overdrift 

er en bagvendt visdomsskrift. 

Ibid.— Again the proverbial source is unmistakable: “Utidig Sandhed 
er ej bedre end Lggn,”’ Mau, 6178; ““Hvo der gaar for hver Mands Dgr 
og siger Sandhed faar en brudden Pande,” Mau, 8333. 


Gammel ¢grn sin fjerham felder, 

gammel stgder gar og hzlder, 

gammel kjerring mister tender, 

gammel knark far visne hender— 

Ibid.—All these are merely varied expressions of the same proverbial 
observation, “Alder kan ej skjules,”’ etc., Mau, 115. 


Spas og spilopper er ungdoms kriterium! 
S II, 379.—This is Peer’s version of the popular sayings “Ungdommen 
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raser,”’ ““Ungdom og galskap hgrer sammen,” etc. Cf. ‘““Ungdomen 
rasar; Alderdomen tasar,’”’ Aasen, 166. 

Pyt, sa’e Peer;—pyt, lad ga! 

Ibid.—Vide L, 2827, and supra, Nos. 13, 69. 

Der ligger Tyrken, og her star jeg!— 

S II, 380.—Vide L, 2846. 

Det var heldigt, det kun var i klederne biret, 

og ej, som man siger, i kédet skAret.— 

Ibid.—V ide L, 2848. 

Hvad vilde jeg ogs4 p& den gallej? 

Ibid.—V ide supra, No. 66. 

kort sagt, som man siger, jeg er stillingens herre. 

S IT, 381.—An everyday phrase: “at vere stillingens (more frequently: 
situationens) herre.”’ 


. og i valget kender man vismand fra taben. 


Ibid.—The saying points to the Bible. Two well known passages 
which may have inspired it are: Joshua 24: 15, ‘““Og om det mishager 
Eder at tjene Herren, saa udvelger Eder idag, hvem I ville tjene, 
enten de Guder, som Eders Fedre tjente, som vare paa hiin Side 
Floden, eller de Amoriters Guder, i hvis Land I boe; men jeg og mit 
Huus, vi ville tjene Herren.”—Luke 10: 42, “Men Eet er forngdent. 
Men Maria haver udvalgt den gode Deel, som ikke skal borttages fra 
hende.”’ 


“Atter of fram, det er lige langt; 
ud og ind, det er lige trangt,”— 
Ibid.—V ide supra, No. 22; infra, Nos. 110, 162. 


hvor udgangspunktet er galest, 

blir tidt resultatet originalest.— 

S II, 382.—Another way of expressing the proverbial, “Af slet 
Begyndelse vorder tit store Ting,”’ Mau, 711. 


samtiden er ej en skosdle verd; 
S II, 383.—Vide L, 2940. 


og at se den, som man siger, i sémmene efter, 

S II, 384.—A common popular phrase for close examination of any- 
thing. ‘“‘At se En efteriSémmene (2: ngje unders¢ge hans Forhold, 
Regnskaber m. m.),” Mau, 8447. 


Nar verden snurrer, s& snurrer vi med. 

S IT, 388.—The comical effect of ‘‘snurrer’’ is quite in keeping with the 
doctor’s insanity. The proverb usually runs, “Verden (or: Tiden) 
gaar, og vi gaar med.” Cf. Mau, 10,202 and infra, No. 111. 


Der star skrevet: man far tude 
med de ulve, som er ude. 
S II, 391.—Peer strives to give greater dignity to the common proverb 
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by the biblical “der star skrevet”’ (Cf. Matth. 4: 3-10). “Man faar 
tude blandt Ulvene,” Mau, 10,873. 


I fgrstningen blir der lidt forskel; 

men den jevner tiden ud. 

S II, 394.—Proverbial, about the mitigating effect of Time. “Tiden 
leger alle Saar,” etc., Mau, 10,196. 


Det var synd for den verden, der, lig andet selvgjort, 
af Vorherre blev befunden sA inderlig velgjort. 
S II, 395.—Vide L, 3328. 


og bermen, siger ordsproget, hanger lengst i. 
S II, 397.—Vide L, 3368. 


jeg er sindet, som man siger, at ¢dve godt 
imod manskabet. 
S II, 398.—A common turn of speech. 


Der er ingen tro mellem menneskene mer,— 

ingen kristendom, slig, som skrevet og sagt er;— 

S II, 401.—L 3464 offers no explanation. The reference can only be 
to Luke 18:8, “Dog, naar Menneskens Sén kommer, mon han skal 
finde Troen paa Jorden?” 


Der gar jo det ord: 
Samvittighedsfred er en dejlig pude. 
Ibid.—Vide L, 3475 
man gelder som en pglse i slagtetiden. 
Ibid.—Vide L, 3484. 


. Og utak har jeg for hele stasen. 


Ibid.—Proverbial: “Velmént faar tit Utak,’’ Mau, 11,102. Also: 
“Utak(nemmelighed) er verdens Ign.” Cf. Mau, 11,10t. 


. Men star man i graven med den ene fod, 


S II, 402.—Proverbial saying: “Have (eller staa) med den ene Fod i 
Graven,” Mau, 2228. 

Vig fra mig! 

S II, 403.—Vide infra, Nos. 102, 123. 

Hjelp! Jeg forgar! 

Frels, herre Gud—som skrevet star! 

S II, 404.—This, quite @ propos of the situation, refers to Matth. 8: 
25, “Og hans Disciple gik til ham, vakte ham op og sagde: Herre, 
frels os! Vi forgaae,” and to 14: 30, “Men der han saae det haarde 
Veir, frygtede han; og da han begyndte at synke, raabte han og sagde: 
Herre, frels mig!’’ Cf. also Mark 4: 28, Luke 8: 124, and supra, No. 40. 
Hvor der er liv, der er der hib— 


S II, 405.—A variant form of the same proverb is, “‘Saa lenge der er 
liv, er der haab,” for which vide infra, No. 141. 


men Deres ord er sat pA skruer— 
S II, 406.—Proverbial. Mau, 8993, has: “At sette Noget paa Skruer 
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(9: besmykke Noget, bruge uklare, hdjtravende eller tvetydige 
Udtryk.” 


Alt har sin tid; 
Ibid.—For many variant forms of this proverb, vide Mau, 10,193. 


for tolder sémmeligt, 

som skrevet star, for bisp fordgmmeligt, 

Ibid.—L, 3632 offers no explanation. The saying seems proverbial, 
but the “tolder” points to the Bible (Peer’s pompous “skrevet star” 
is never to be taken too seriously). Cf. Luke 5: 30, “Hvorfor ede 
drikke I med Toldere og Syndere?”’; also 18: 11 and Matth. 9: 11. 
The phrase ‘‘for bisp fordgmmeligt’”’ may also have a connection with 
I. Tim. 3:2, “Derfor bgr det en Biskop at vere ustraffelig,” etc. 


Vig fra mig, skremsel! 
Ibid.—Vide L, 3635. Cf. supra, No. 96; infra, No. 123. 


Her gir nok en landsmand al k¢dets vej. 

S II, 407.—The proverbial “At gaa alt Kgdets Gang (9: at d¢),” 
Mau, 2622, is doubtless of biblical origin. Cf. “‘alt Kj¢d maatte opgive 
Aanden tillige, og Mennesket blive til Stdv igjen,” Job 34: 15. Also 
Isa. 40: 6, Gen. 6: 13, I Peter 1: 24. 


og, som skriften siger: bedst er dog bedst,— 

S II, 410.—Though obviously biblical, the exact words are difficult 
to locate. Their sense is contained in Luke 10: 42, ““Men Eet er forng- 
dent. Men Maria haver udvalgt den gode Deel, som ikke skal bort- 
tages fra hende.” Cf. infra, No. 142. 


og iligemdde: den tid den sorg,— 

Ibid.—This common proverb more frequently runs “Den dag, den 
sorg,” and probably has its source in Matth. 6: 34, ‘““Bekymrer Eder 
ikke for den Dag imorgen, thi den Dag imorgen skal bekymre sig 
for sine egne Ting. Hver Dag haver nok i sin Plage.” Cf. infra, 
No. 127. 


endvidre: tag ikke din ligferd p4 borg.— 

Ibid.—The meaning of this phrase can only be gathered from the 
context. Deeply affected by the burial scene, Peer quite character- 
istically plunges into an orgy of quotations to regain his composure. 
Considered with the two previous and three subsequent quotations, 
all following immediately upon his optimistic ““Na, der er sagtens en 
stund tilbage, fér graveren kommer og ber mig til gest,”’ it would 
mean: do not worry unduly about death (by arranging for your 
funeral “on credit’). The biblical source indicated by “endvidre” 
might then be the passage cited under No. 105, or possibly Sir. 38:21, 
“Giv dit Hjerte ikke til Sorg, vend det derfra, naar du tenker paa de 
sidste Ting.” 


Ja, kirken blir dog den sande tr¢ster. 
Ibid.—This common pious phrase probably has its source in such 
passages as “.. . . Herren haver trgstet sit Folk, og vil forbarme sig 
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over sine Elendige,”’ Isa. 49:13. The substitution of ‘kirken’ for 
“Herren”’ is but an easy homiletic manipulation. 

slig, som du sar, du engang hgster.— 

Ibid.—The reference is to Gal. 6:7, “....thi hvad et Menneske 
saaer, dette skal han og h¢gste.”” Proverbial. 


Sig selv skal en vere; om sig og sit 

skal en kere sig bade i stort og lidt. 

Ibid.—This is another example of Peer’s synthetic quotations, drawn 
from several sources. The “‘stort og lidt” is doubtless taken from the 
proverbial “‘at vere tro i stort og smaat,” which again points to Luke 
16: 10, ‘““Hvo som er tro i det Mindste, er og troi Meget,” etc. The 
“sig og sit” has a proverbial source for which vide supra, No. 30; infra, 
No. 140. 

Atter og fram, det er lige langt; 

ud og ind, det er lige trangt.— 

S II, 411.—Vide supra, Nos. 22, 81; infra, No. 162. 

Tiden tzrer og elven sker. 

Ibid.—L 3802 gives no source. For related proverbs, cf. “‘Tidi hev 
sterke Tenner,” “Tidi terer Tre og Stein, endaa meir paa Kjgt og 
Bein,” Aasen, 155; also supra, No. 85. 

Ga udenom, sa’e B¢jgen;—en far sA her. 

Ibid.—Vide supra, No. 25; infra, No. 163. 


Her gelder nok ikke agronomens ord: 

jo mere en roder, des bedre det lugter. 

S II, 412.—As far as I know, the “agronom”’ is a Gyntish improvisa- 
tion, as is the humorous “bedre.” Otherwise this rather impolite 
rustic saying is common enough. In the Norwegian vernacular it 
now usually runs: “Jo mer en roter i lorten, des verre lukter’n.” 
Mau, 8797, has: “‘Jo mere man rgrer ved Skarn, jo mere det stinker.” 


man muss sich drappiren, som tydskeren siger. 

S II, 414.—L 3898 gives no source. I have been unable to find it 
among German proverbs, but “tydskeren” figures in a number of 
Danish sayings, usually to disadvantage. Cf. ‘‘Uden at rose mig selv,’ 
sagde Pér Tysker, han brovtede alt hvad han kunde,”’ Mau, 10,717. 


Alt skal en prdve og velge det bedste. 
S II, 415.—This is taken from I Thes. 5: 21, ““Prdver alt, beholder 
det Gode.” 


Der star jo ogs&: af jord est du kommen. 
Ibid.—V ide L 3924; supra, No. 9. 

Han stinker, som skrevet star, af Id¢gne. 
S II, 416.—The reference is to Prov. 13:5, “En Retferdig hader 
Légns Ord, men en Ugudelig gj¢r sig stinkende og beskjammer.” 
Fanden mitte gruble! 

Ibid.—Similar proverbs are, “Lad Satan (ell. Fanden) grede! han 








Anstensen 


har store @jne,”” Mau, 1975; “Lad Djevelen sérge; han har hverken 
Krop eller Sjel!’’ Mau, 9316. 
. Livet, som det kaldes, har en rev bag ¢re. 
Ibid.—V ide L, 3971. 
. Petrus Gyntus Cesar fecit! ? 
S II, 417.—Vide L, 2452. The source is of course in Roman inscrip- 
tions and artists’ signatures. 

Kert barn har mange navne. 
S II, 420.—The proverb usually has this very form. Cf. Mau, 6866. 


. mungit og bjor er beggeto gl. 

S Il, 421.—Vide L, 4121. 

. Vig, Satan! 

Ibid.—Vide L, 4122; supra, Nos. 96, 102. 
. for, som det heder, at ga over i massen. 
S II, 422.—A popular phrase. 

. Det er en overgang, som skrevet star, 

og som reven sagde;— 

S I, 423.—Vide L, 4190. 

. og haber imidlertid pa bedre dage.— 
Ibid.—A common popular saying. 

. Forgvrigt,.det tid, den sorg! 

S II, 424.—Vide supra, No. 105. 

. Tid er penge, som skrevet star. 

Ibid.—-A common proverb. Cf. Mau, 10, 201. 


. Det er slutningsverset det kommer an pa. 

S II, 426.—Peer’s whimsical variant of the common proverb, “Naar 
enden er god, sa er alting godt.” Cf. Aasen, 24, ““Naar Enden er god, 
so er alt godt.” 


. Det heder jo, verst er ens egne frender; 
S II, 428.—Vide L, 4338. 


. jeg star selv, som man siger, pA en nggen houg— 
Ibid.—Vide L, 4349. F 


Der ser man, hvad darligt selskab kan volde. 
Ibid —A common proverb. Cf. Mau, 8485, “Ondt Selskab fgrer 
Mangen i Galgen.”—‘‘Slet Selskab forderver gode Seder.” 


. “Sic transit gloria mundi!” 

Ibid.—V ide L, 4360. 

. At vere sig selv, er: sig selv at déde. 
S II, 429.—Vide L, 4381. 


. og s& gir man ad undas midt pa sin bane. 
Ibid.—Common popular saying. Cf. Mau, 2622, “Han gik ad undas, 
hen paa de syv Favne (9: han omkom gik tilgrunde).” 
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No. 136. ikke blot i gerning, men i lyster og ord. 

S II, 430.—The linking of the words “gerning,” “lyster” and “ord” 
in this connection, and the similar application of “attra” and “begzr,”’ 
p. 328, “tanker” and “‘beger,” p. 341, furnish unmistakable evidence 
of the traces left on the language by centuries of religious instruction 
in the church and public schools. In the aggregate they supply a 
general definition of “‘sin,’’ which is drilled into every pupil. In E. 
Pontoppidan’s “Sandhed til Gudfrygtighed udi en eenfoldig og efter 
Muelighed kort, dog tilstrekkelig Forklaring over Sal. Doct. Mort. 
Luthers liden Catechismo,” etc. Kjgbenhavn 1737, p. 75, question 
No. 286, we read: “Hvad er den gigrlige Synd? Alle onde Tanker, 
Ord og Gierninger, hvilke som en ond Frugt frembryde af Arvesyndens 
onde Rod.” Question 260: “Hvad Ont forbydes i det niende Bud? 
De syndige Lyster og Begieringer, serdeles efter fremmed Gods.” 
In a later text, “Udtog af Doct. Erich Pontoppidans Forklaring til 
de Eenfoldiges Nytte uddraget, af P. Saxtorph,” Kj¢benhavn 1772, 
p. 25, question No. 143: ‘‘Paa hvor mange Maader kan man overtraede 
Guds Bud? Med Tanker, Ord, Begieringer og Gierninger.” Further, 
p. 26, question 153: “Hvad er den gigrlige Synd? Alle onde Tanker, 
Ord og Gierninger, som kommer af Arvesynden.” A revised edition, 
Christiania 1844, p. 34, question 180: ‘“Hvad er den gjgrlige Synd? 
Alle onde Tanker, Begjeringer, Ord og Gjerninger, som kommer af 
Arvesynden.” 


. Den legger til befolkningens alder en alen. 


Ibid.—The application of “‘alen’”’ to “alder” has a rather humorous 
effect. It is undoubtedly suggested by Matth. 6:27, “Men hvo 
iblandt Eder kan legge en Alen til sin Vext, endog han bekymrer 
sig derfor?”’ 

. Husk pa hvad Justedals-presten skrev: 
“det er sjelden, at nogen d¢gr her i dalen.” 
Ibid.—Vide L, 4415. 


. Den tgr vere nyttig til mange ting, 
sa’e Esben, han tog op en skereving. | 
S II, 431.—Vide L, 4421. 


. for det berer igrunden fra asken i ilden. 
Ibid.—A common proverbial phrase. Cf. Mau, 356. 


. der siges: s& lenge er liv, er der hab. 

Ibid.—Vide supra, No. 98. 
NA, bedst er bedst ;— 

S Il, 432.—Vide supra, No. 104. 

. star salsdgren dben,—sky kgkkenvejen; 
Ibid.—Vide L, 4454, 5. Both this and the following quotation are 
proverbial expressions of the same idea, and may be regarded as 
Gyntish elaborations of the common, “Den lige Vej er den bedste,” 
“Den lige Vej er altid den korteste,”” Mau, 11,191. 
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kan du treffe kongen,—ga udenom lakejen. 

Ibid.— Ibid. 

Bedriften gir jo, som De siger, vredent; 

Ibid.—Peer proves that he is a good debater by quoting his opponent. 
ret til, som man siger, at trede tilbage, 

Ibid.—Vide supra, No. 19. 

og der stir jo: den druknende griber efter sivet,— 

S II, 433.—I have often heard “Den druknende griper efter et halm- 
straa,”’ but have been unable to locate any written source. 


endvidere star der: man er nermest sig selv,— 

Ibid.—Vide supra, Nos. 30, 109. 

og undskyld, at jeg taler sA rent ud ag posen. 

Ibid.—A common proverbial phrase. Cf. “At tale rent ud af Posen 
(9: sige sin Mening ligefrem),””, Mau, 7486. 

H¢r kereste ven, sli ud den tand; 

Ibid.—A common proverbial phrase. Cf. ““Den Tand maa han slaa 
ud (9: den Ting eller Behagelighed maa han negte sig eller lade fare),” 
Mau, 10,096. 


. hvad svensken kalder “bra litet rolig.” 


S II, 434.—Vide L, 4519. 


. intet, som kan ggre Dem kold eller hed; 


Ibid.—This proves the old contention that the devil can quote 
Scripture with the best of them. The reference is to Rev. 3: 15, 
“Jeg veed dine Gjerninger, at du er hverken kold eller varm;’’ etc. 


Der stAr skrevet: det er ikke grejdt at forsta, 
hvor skoen trykker, nar en ikke har den pa. 
Ibid.—Vide L, 4524. 
A-ja, som det heder;— 
man kender jo si mange. 
S II, 435.—A common popular saying. 
Jo, nzsen blir lang. 
S II, 436.—A common proverbial expression of deceiving or cheating 
some one. Cf. “Han fik en lang Nese,” etc., Mau, 7019. 


. Han har rigtig noget at g¢gre sig bred af! 


Ibid.—Proverbial. Cf. “Han gi¢r sig bred (9: gij¢r sig til, hovmoder 
sig),”” Mau, 973. 

snart ryger han af pinden med hele stasen.— 

Ibid.—Proverbial. Cf. “At ryge af Pinden (9: gaa til Grunde),” 
Mau, 7479. 

Hm, jeg sidder heller ikke fast i sadlen; 

Ibid.—Proverbial. Cf. “Han sidder fast i Sadlen,” etc., Mau, 8541. 
Det er dyrt at béde med livet for sin f¢dsel.— 

Ibid.—Several proverbs express the same idea: “‘Livet er kjert,” 
“Hyvad gjgr et Menneske ikke for sit Liv”? etc., Mau, 5502 f. 
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No. 160. Alting er ude. 
S II, 437.—More commonly, “Spillet er ude.”” Both look like borrow- 
ings from the German, “Alles ist aus,” “Das Spiel ist aus.” 
No. 161. Beskik dit hus! 
Ibid.—V ide L, 4629. 
No. 162. Atter og fram, det er lige langt. 
Ud og ind, det er lige trangt. 
S II, 438.—Vide supra, Nos. 22, 81, 110. 
No. 163. Udenom, sa’e Bgjgen. 
Ibid.—V ide supra, Nos. 25, 112. 
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The results of this investigation—quite aside from their 
bearing on the understanding of Peer’s character—tend to 
emphasize certain more or less familiar aspects of Ibsen’s life 
and the appraisal of his work. In table III of the Summary two 
groups of quotations are outstanding: those taken from the 
richstore of Norwegian and Danish proverbs and popular sayings, 
and those gathered from the Bible and other common religious 
treasures of the people. 

The abundance of proverbial and folkloristic material 
unquestionably accounts for the overwhelming sense of poetic 
richness which takes possession of the native reader. Indeed, 
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even to-day the enthusiasm for Peer Gynt among the young in 
Norway is growing rather than abating. Also, it is the pres- 
ence of this very material which beggars all attempts at an 
adequate poetic rendering in any foreign language, and leaves 
even the excellent German translation? a pale reflection of 
the original. 

In this group are found distinctly Danish expressions 
(Nos. 30, 36, 150, 157) side by side with others just as un- 
mistakably Norwegian (6, 8, 22, 122, 139), reminding us that 
the poem dates from an early formative period of Norwegian 
riksmaal, when Danish still had a strong hold on language and 
letters in Norway. Furthermore, it must be remembered that Ib- 
sen, at the time of composing Peer Gynt, had for some time 
maintained several Danish connections, notably Fr. Hegel, his 
publisher, Georg Brandes, with whom he corresponded as early 
as April, 1866, as well as a number of Danes in Scandinavian 
circles in Rome. 

The other large group of quotations, that from Holy Writ 
and other religious sources, bears out the well established fact 
that Ibsen was an inveterate Bible reader. When grappling 
with a particularly absorbing composition he would read it 
to the exclusion of everything else.* These quotations afford 
an illuminating insight into his reading habits. They reflect, 
in the first place, his early religious training in the public school 
and church of Norway (7, 9, 43,88, 136) ;famous texts and catch 
phrases of a hundred homilies (18, 33 37, 42, 46, 47, 48, 57, 61, 
67, 108); further, vivid epic scenes, that would fire the imagina- 
tion of a poet (21, 40, 96, 97, 102), and occasional dips into more 
obscure parts (91, 115, 117, 134). The phraseology has in most 
cases been altered, even beyond the requirements of metre and 
rhyme, in some instances so much as to leave only the sense of 
the original (15,91, 104). This would seem to indicate that the 
original passages were not referred to at the time of compo- 
sition, but that the quotations were drawn and rephrased from 
memory, where they had previously beenstored through extended 


habitual reading. ANSTEN ANSTENSEN 


Columbia University 
2 By Christian Morgenstern, in the Sdmiliche Werke published by S. Fischer 


3“... jeg leser ikke andet end bibelen,—den er kraftig og stark.” 
Letter to Bjgrnson of September 12, 1865. 











NOTES ON THE PROLOGUE OF THE PARLEMENT 
OF THE THRE AGES 


Till the year 1920 it was believed that the Middle English 
alliterative poems Wynnere and Waster and The Parlement of 
the Thre Ages were written by the same hand. In that year, 
however, Professor J. R. Hulbert showed that upon dialectal 
grounds alone the theory of a common authorship was very 
dubious. In 1923 Professor J. M. Steadman, accepting Hul- 
bert’s conclusion, made an examination of the two poems for 
the detection of stylistic differences.? The results of this second 
study only increased the weight of the evidence that told against 
a common authorship for both poems. Not only are the phrase- 
ology and literary mannerisms of one poem not those of the 
other, but the writer of one poem seems to be interested in 
things quite different from those that occupy the attention of 
the other author. “The Wynnere poet, who calls himself a 
Western man, knows London well. His favorite objects of 
satire are friars, distressing economic conditions, and luxury in 
eating, drinking, and dress. The Parlement poet is less vigorous 
in his abuse and omits any mention of many of the pet antipa- 
thies of his contemporary. He is more interested in sports and 
in outdoor life in general. He is less vehement and earnest in 
his satire.’’* The poet of Wynnere “‘has a sharper eye for colors.’”* 
The poet of Parlement, however, seems much more prone to 
notice wildflowers and animals. The present writer follows on 
the trail “‘blazed’”’ by Professor Steadman, and these notes are 
to be regarded as more minute and detailed investigations that 
have been set on foot by his more general observations on the 
poet of Parlement. As Professor Steadman has suggested above, 
our author is thoroughly conversant with the habits of wild 
animals, and particularly those of the red deer (cervus elaphus). 


1“The problems of Authorship and Date of Wynnere and Wastoure,” 
Modern Philology, XVIII, 31-34. 

2“The Authorship of Wynnere and Wastoure and The Parlement of the 
Three Ages,” etc., Mod. Phil., XXI, 7-13. 

3 Mod. Phil., XXI, 8-9. 

* Mod. Phil., XXI, 9. 

5 Steadman notes (p. 9) that Wynnere contains a longer list of birds than 
Parlement, but such a fact means no more than that the one poet had occasion 
to mention twenty-three birds, and the other only eleven. 
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He uses the correct terms for the several antlers, and names the 
stag that was shot quite properly as “summed of six and five.” 
But if the author of the poem is to be identified with the speaker 
in the first person who recounts the experiences of the May 
morning described in the opening lines, our poet is evidently a 
poacher. His own account of how he hid the carcass and head 
of the hart gives him away: 


And heuede alle in-to ane hole and hidde it with ferne, 
With hethe and with hore mosse hilde it about, 

Pat no fostere of the fee scholde fynde it ther-aftir; 

Hid the hornes and the hede in ane hologhe oke, 

Pat no hunte scholde it hent ne haue it in sighte. 

I foundede faste there-fro for ferde to be wryghede.® 


Hence also his sudden rousing at the sound of a bugle that would 
seem to have been blown from quite near at hand.’ If the poetic 
output of our author has not brought him the renown of a 
famous deer-stealing poet of a later age, in another respect he 
has been more happy than his successor in that art—he was 
not caught. 

It is, of course, a question of how seriously we ought to take 
the deer-stealing episode as autobiographic. Despite the 
frequent use of the pronoun of the first person throughout the 
account, we cannot be sure that the author is giving us part 
of his personal history. His “I”? may be only a pronoun of 
“indirect reference,’ as far as he himself be concerned. His 
introduction of the poaching story may be due to his desire to 
provide a cheerful inviting prologue to his more lugubrious 
major theme of 


Ubi sunt, qui ante nos in mundo fuere? 


It may even be possible that this prologue is not without its 
humorous meaning, and that some contemporary readers and 
hearers knew, though we do not, that too much weight was not 
to be placed on what the author had to say of his sylvan prowess. 
Yet it is also well within the realm of possibility that the poet 
of Parlement has given us a chapter from his past. 


* The Parlement of the Thre Ages, ed. Sir I. Gollancz, London, 1915, lines 
92-97. The reference to the “fostere of the fee” (94) is proof that the speaker 
had broken the law of the forest; cf. Gollancz’s note. 

7 See lines 655-657. 
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If the last possibility be true, what deductions are we justi- 
fied in drawing with regard to our poet’s social status? At first 
sight he would appear to have been a member of the lower 
classes. Hunting, generally speaking, was the sport of the 
aristocracy and their retainers; those who resorted to poaching 
were, it would seem, of inferior social rank. Yet our author’s 
knowledge of antiquity and his probable wide reading can hardly 
be reconciled with the ignorance and indifference to intellectual 
things that would certainly characterize the ordinary poacher.*® 
Fortunately we have illuminating evidence upon this very 
point, evidence which proves that poaching in the Middle 
Ages was not confined to the ignorant and unlettered class. 


Nor is it to be wondered at that he [the poacher] committed his depradations 
with comparative impunity, for the whole countryside was in his favour. 
Venison is toothsome, and fresh meat was scarce in the Middle Ages. Small 
wonder, then, that the man who, defying the keepers, took the King’s deer, 
was something of a hero in his neighbourhood, where every man did his best 
to shield him. If we follow the annals of the forest of Pickering we shall find 
that every year a list was made out of the deer that were killed “withoute 
warrante,”’ and one cannot but wonder at the few delinquents who were found 
out. Another matter of interest is that most of those who were found out were 
people of distinction residing on the borders of the forest or within the boundary, 
and who were rather dangerous people to deal with severely.’ 


If we are to assume that our author is recounting an actual 
experience from his own life, we need not, therefore, believe 
him to have been a man of humble origin who had somehow 
acquired a fairly good education. 

But whether the author of Parlement be poacher or not, it 
is almost indisputable that he is recounting his actual ex- 
periences of past May mornings. That his eye was keen and 
his bearing alert, that his knowledge of birds and mammals 
was exact and sure, the following notes will show. The present 
article will justify its existence only if it goes a little further 
than that of Professor Steadman had occasion to do, and 
points out that our poet’s knowledge of the life and lore of the 
woodlands is not that of one who is merely a poetic appreciator 
of Nature, painting for us the conventional picture of a May 


® Line 659, “And I founded appon fote and ferkede towarde townn,” 
seems to indicate that the recounter of the dream was an inhabitant of the 
town and not a rustic. 
* W. S. Dixon, Hunting in the Olden Days, Boston, no date, p. 23. 
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morning, but that of one who could, inclination and occasion 
permitting, carry off a deer from beneath the keeper’s very nose. 
13 cukkowe. The male cuckoo (cuculus canorus canorus). 

Cf. A. Thorburn, British Birds, London, 1925, II, 53: “The 
males, travelling in advance of the females, soon announce 
their presence by their well-known call, which continuing 
throughout the month of May, becomes broken and hoarse be- 
fore ceasing in June.” Cf. the old rural saying (quoted in 
Brewer’s Dict. of Phrase and Fable under “Cuckoo”): 

In April the cuckoo shows his bill; 

In May he sings all day; 

In June he alters his tune; 

In July away he’ll fly; 

In August go he must. 


13 cowschote. The cushat, wood-pigeon, or ring-dove 
(columba palumbus palumbus). Cf. W. H. Hudson, British 
Birds, London, 1895, p. 260: “In May and June the love-note 
of this pigeon is one of the woodland sounds that never fail 
to delight the ear. It commonly happens that birds improve 
in voice in the season of courtship; and not only do they acquire 
greater richness and purity in their strains, but there is at this 
season an increased beauty and grace in their gestures and 
motions, and in most species the male indulges in pretty or 
fantastic antics—a kind of love-dance, in which he exhibits his 
charms to the female he is desirous of winning.” ~ 

The adjective kene gives us to understand that the breeding 
season was at its height for both birds, and that both were in 
full voice. 

14. threpen. Derived from OE, préapian, “‘rebuke.”” NED 
(s. v. threap, v., 1 & 2, b) gives two meanings (1) “rebuke, re- 
prove, chide, scold, blame”’; (2) “contend in words,”’ hence “fight, 
struggle, strive, contend.”’ Gollancz glosses here as “contend in 
song,’ though in Wynnere 37, “The throstills full throly they 
threpe[d] to-gedire,”’ he glosses the word as “‘chid, argued.” In 
Morte Arthure 930 the word is again used of throstles singing in 
opposition to one another. Since line 15 tells us that each bird 
outdid his fellow in vocal effort, the meanings “fight, struggle, 
strive, contend,” would seem to be required here. Lines 14-15 
seem to indicate that the poet had in mind some such idea as 
that of a singing contest. 
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If such an interpretation be correct, it may be well within 
the range of possibility to gain more definite information about 
the bird that the poet calls “throstill.”” Ordinarily the word is 
used to indicate the song-thrush (turdus philomelus clarkei), the 
mavis of Scotland, one of the finest songsters of Europe. This 
bird, whose song is celebrated for sweetness, rather than the 
missle-thrush (turdus viscivorus viscivorus) or throstle-cock 
would appear to have been present to the poet’s mind; for the 
song of the latter has been described as “‘wild and broken .. . 
at one moment loud and clear, then again lost in the rush of the 
wind among the branches” (Thorburn, British Birds, I, 1). Hud- 
son (British Birds, p. 42) tells us that “heard in calm and gen- 
ial weather in spring, the throstle is by far the finer songster.”’ 
NED (s. v. throstle, 1)., however, informs us that in the allitera- 
tive poetry the word “‘throstle” is used sometimes to denote the 
blackbird (turdus merula), also a sweet and fluent songster, so 
that we cannot be sure that the poet did not have that bird in 
mind. 

If the poet used threpen with its primary meaning of “chide, 
scold,” it is possible that the missle-thrush is meant. Threpen 
might then refer to the scolding notes which that bird utters 
when disturbed by intruders: cf. Thorburn, British Birds, I, 1. 
The case for this identification is strengthened by the following 
quotation from A. Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, London, 1893- 
96, p. 960 n. 2: 


The harsh cries it [the missle-thrush] utters when angry or alarmed have given 
it other local names, as “Screech,” “‘Shrite,” and “Skrike,” all traceable to the 
Anglo-Saxon Scric. And it is likely that the word SHRIKE (p. 843) may have 
been originally applied to the Mistletoe-Thrush. In several of the Anglo-Saxon 
Vocabularies dating from the 8th to the 11th century, as printed by Thomas 
Wright, the word Scric, which can be hardly anything else than the early form 
of “Shrike,” is glossed Turdus. 


17. Master of Game, p. 36, tells us that stags move down 
from the mountains at rutting time (September) into the forests, 
heaths and “launds”’ (see line 24) and remain there all winter un- 
til the ‘‘entering of April, and then they take to their haunts for 
to let their heads wax, near the towns and villages in the plains 
[see line 659] there where they find good feeding in the new grow- 
ing lands.” It is quite natural, therefore, to find the stag men- 
tioned in line 25 within a “launde.”” The same authority, how- 
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ever, goes on to tell us that “from rutting time into Whitsunday 
great deer and old will be found in the plains, but from Whitsun- 
day to rutting time men shall find but few great deer save upon 
the hills.” 

This line would indicate that the movement of the deer to- 
wards the hills had begun, and that the month of May was al- 
ready well advanced. 

26 Vnburneschede was je beme. The “‘beam”’ is defined 
by Turbervile, Booke of Hunting (Tudor and Stuart Library), 
Oxford, 1908, p. 53 as “the thing that beareth the Antliers, 
Royals, and toppes,”’ i. e. the main horn. The process of “burn- 
ishing” is thus described by Master of Game. p. 26: 

And about Mary Magdalene day (July 22) they fray their horns against the 
trees, and have (rubbed) away that skin from their horns and then wax they 
hard and strong, and then they go to burnish and make them sharp in the 
colliers places (charcoal pits) that men make sometimes in the great groves. 


And if they can find none they go against the corners of rocks or to crabbe tree 
or to hawthorn or other trees [see line 42]. 


27 feetur. Here probably with the meaning “the elements 
which constitute bodily form; the build or make of the various 
parts of the body ... . concret. a part of the body, a limb’”’; cf. 
NED (s. v. feature, sb. 2 a and b). The word, a derivation of OF. 
faiture, is glossed by Godefroy as “action de faire, de produire, 
de créer, et le résultat de cette action, production, créature, 
personne,” and is very appropriately used of the new antlers, 
prongs or tines still in process of growth. Since the bone of the 
horn is still partially covered by “‘velvet,” the “feeturs” have 
a broadened shapeless appearance like a foot. See the illustra- 
tions of the growth of a red deer’s horns in W. Winans’ Deer 
Breeding for Fine Heads, London, 1913, pp. 2-5. 

27 for-frayed in the greues. Cf. note line 26. 

28-30 The terms in these lines are explained by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Master of Game, p. 28: 

And the first tine that is next the head is called antler, and the second Royal 
and the third above, the Sur-royal, and the tines [Ed. note: Shirley MS. has 


the addition here: “Which be on top”’] which be called fourth if they be two, 
and if they be three or four or more be called troching. 


With this terminology, Dr. Collyns, the author of a classic on 
deer-hunting, agrees, quoting as supporting authorities both 
Manwood and the Boke of St. Albans: cf. Notes on the Chase of 
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the Wild Red Deer, ed. Hon. L. J. Bathurst, London, 1902, p. 32. 
Antler, royal, and surroyal are equivalent to the modern brow, 
bay, and tray points respectively; see Winans, pp. 6-9. As NED 
(s. v. royal, a. and sb., 3a, b) notes, Turbervile (p. 54) would 
appear to be mistaken in his terminology, for he calls the first 
point “‘Antlier,”’ the second ‘“‘Surantlier,” and “all the rest which 
growe afterwardes, vntill you come to the crowne, palme, or 
croche, are called Royals and Surroyals”’ ( but see also p. 238). 
Edwards and Wallace, Hunting and Stalking the Deer, London, 
1927, p. 49, in their drawing of an ancient head use Turbervile’s 
terms, and have therefore perpetuated his error (if error there 
be). See also Century Dict. (antler and accompanying illustra- 
tion). 

The author of Parlement uses the same terminology as Mas- 
ter of Game, for he tells us that the “ryalls full richely raughten 
frome the myddes,” i. e. from that part of the beam lying be- 
tween the antler and surroyal (brow and tray) points. 

31 assommet. “‘Completed,” i.e. having horns fully formed 
even though they be ‘“‘in velvet.’”” NED (s. v. asum, v., obs., 
rare) quotes only one instance of this form (under date 1340). 
The usual word is “summed” (< OF. sommer); cf. Master of 
Game, p. 26: 


They recover their horns and are summed of their tines as many as they shall 
have all the year between March when they mewed them to the middle of June; 


and Turbervile, p. 47: “And by the middest of Iune, their heades 
will be somed of as much as they will beare all that yeare.” In 
this instance the stag has antler, royal, and surroyal on each 
beam, three tines on one beam and two on another, i. e. he is an 
“eleven pointer.” 

34 sowre. Derived from OF. sor, ‘“‘red,’’ and defined by 
NED (s.v.sore, sb.2, obs.) as ““a buck in its fourth year.’”’ Quota- 
tions from Howell’s Vocabulary (1659) and Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion of England (1577) substantiate the definition of NED, and 
enable us to see that the word is used to denote a fourth year 
male of the fallow, and not of the red deer species; cf. notes to 
lines 10, 53, 54 of H. C. Hart’s edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Act IV, Sc. II. The derivation of the term is probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the younger animals of both species are 
of a lighter color than the older ones: cf. Turbervile, p. 51: 
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“Then the Harts which are of a liuely redde haire, are commonly 
yong Hartes.”’ The misapplication of the term is likely to be due 
to the necessity for alliteration.° 

35-37 The meaning of these lines is clarified by the follow- 
ing quotation from Collyns, pp. 49-50: 

An old stag during this period will frequently be found with two or three younger 
male deer in his company. Over these, however, he exercises absolute sway and 
dominion. They regard him as their ruler, and in every action and movement 
he seems to assert his superiority over his younger brethren. Still they cleave 
to him, and when the hunting season commences, he makes them serviceable in 
many ways. It is a common incident in stag-hunting for an old deer, when 
roused, to beat the covert until he can light upon one of his younger com- 
panions. When found, the veteran, by a stamp of the foot or application of the 
horn, rouses his young friend from his bed or lair, in which he places himself, 
and putting his head close to the ground, allows the hounds to pass him in pur- 
suit of the dislodged substitute. Probably the sense of smell—in a stag most 
acute—enables the cunning old forester to find out the whereabouts of his 
inferior. 

See also the statement about the “squire” of a great hart in 
Master of Game, p. 26. 

Gollancz seemsnot to have understood quiteexactly the mean- 
ing of line 35, for he thus explains it: “When the wynde faylede, 
refers to the deer getting to windward of the hunter, and smell- 
ing him; when there was no wind, the stag had to watch all 
round.”’ In the first place the deer would not be so likely to smell 
the hunter, if they were to windward of him, for his scent would 
not reach them. Furthermore the stag is not watching, for the 
“sowre”’ performs that duty for him. The poet probably refers 
to the fact that the “sowre” lies or feeds to windward of the hart. 
Cf. the words which the stag addresses to his “‘fag”’ in Sir John 
Fortescue’s charming little tale, The Story of a Red Deer, New 
York, 1908, p. 140: ““Now I am quite comfortable. Do you go on 
and lie down by yourself; but don’t go too far, and keep to wind- 
ward of me, so that I can find you if I want you.” When the 
wind failed, the scent of the ‘‘sowre’’ would no longer be carried 
to the old stag, and he would consequently be on the alert. 

Line 37 refers to the old stag’s method of providing himself 
with a substitute which Collyns explains above. 

1° Before this article was in proof, I ran upon the word soar used to denote a 
fourth year male of the red deer in Twici’s Art of Hunting, ed. H. Dryden, 1843, 
p. 13, a rare book which I had not previously seen. The poet had a wider 
knowledge of woodcraft than the editors of NED. 
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99 wylde swyne that wyse bene of nesse. Cf. Master of Game, 
p. 48: 
They [wild swine] root in the ground with the rowel of their snouts which is 
right hard; they root deep in the ground till they find the roots of the ferns 
and of the spurge and other roots of which they have the savour (scent) in the 
earth. And therefore have I said they wind wonderfully far and marvellously 
well. 


I have purposely refrained from discussing the “breaking ” of 
the deer (lines 66-91). An account of that process, which should 
be studied in connection with similar accounts in Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (lines 1324-1362) and Sir Tristrem (lines 474- 
528), must await separate treatment, for its discussion in the 
present article would require too much space. 
Henry L. SAVAGE 

Princeton University 


























ARCITE’S INTELLECT 


When upon a former occasion I attempted to diagnose the 
malady which produces Arcite’s death in Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale, I neglected to take account of the dualism which obtains 
in mediaeval philosophy between the human body and the ra- 
tional soul. At that time I was concerned primarily with an ex- 
planation of how the virtue expulsive, or animal, was unable to 
cleanse that virtue called natural from the venom which causes 
the hero’s physical death.! I should like now to consider the na- 
ture and powers of the great lover’s passing soul. 

When Arcite has been given up by his physicians and when 
he is just on the point of death, he says to Emily: ‘“‘My lady, 
the woeful spirit in my heart may not declare to you any small 
measure of the sorrow which I experience; but I bequeath to 
you the service of my ghost, to you above every creature, since 
I may no longer live.’”’ Then, with a pathetic lament over the 
passing of life, he turns her over to Palamon. And, as Chaucer 
reports: 

And with that word his speche faille gan, 
And from his feet up to his brest was come 
The cold of deeth, that hadde him overcome. 
And yet more-over, in his armes two 

The vital strengthe is lost, and al ago. 

Only the intellect, with-outen more, 

That dwelled in his herte syk and sore, 

Gan faillen, when his herte felte deeth, 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled breeth. 
But on his lady yet caste he his yé; 

His laste word was, ‘mercy Emelye!’ 

His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther, 

As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfor I stinte, I nam no divinistre; 

Of soules finde I nat in this registre, 

Ne me ne list thilke opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they wryten wher they dwelle. 
Arcite is cold, ther Mars his soule gye.? 


In this short description of the passing of Arcite’s soul, Chaucer 
has gingerly touched upon a matter about which church fathers 
and philosophers and scholastics had full busily beset their 


1 See Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, pp. 140ff. 
2 Skeat, W. W.: The Oxford Chaucer, C. T., A, 2794-2815. 
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wits for centuries before 1386. Heaven forbid that I should 
attempt to reduce to order the welter of conflicting opinions 
about the human soul, which were defended before Chaucer’s 
time, or to trace the history of the mediaeval ideas concerning 
its essence, activities, and faculties. But I should like to indi- 
cate the possible relation between the “woeful spirit” in Arcite’s 
heart and the “ghost” which he bequeaths to Emily; to deter- 
mine the precise nature of that function of the reasonable soul 
called “‘intellect,’’ which still dwells in his heart after the vital 
spirits’ have left his arms and other limbs; to define the “spirit” 
which changes house and the “souls” of which the poet says he 
finds no register in this story; and to suggest why Chaucer rather 
facetiously declines to follow the progress of the released spirit 
into its other house. 

In a general discussion of the soul it seems well to ignore 
those early philosophers who conceived of it as divisible into 
parts: Plato, for example, into two parts; Zeno, into three; 
Panaetius, into five or six; Soronus, into seven; Chryssipus, into 
eight; the Stoics, into twelve; and Posidonius, into as many as 
seventeen.* Since mediaeval psychology derives largely from 
Aristotle, let us begin with him. Aristotle defines the soul as 
the first act of an organized body,® by virtue of which it lives,*® 


* The “vital strengthe” which Chaucer says left Arcite’s arms refers no 
doubt to the spirits through which the soul gets its work done in the body. 
Robert Burton says: “Spirit is a most subtle vapor, which is expressed from 
the blood, and the instrument of the soul, to perform all his actions; and a 
common tie or medium betwixt the body and the soul, as some will have it 
. ... Melanchthon holds the fountain of these spirits to be the heart; begotten 
there, and afterwards conveyed to the brain, they take another nature to them. 
Of these spirits there be three kinds, according to the three principal parts, 
brain, heart, liver; natural, vital, animal. The natural are begotten in the liver, 
and thence dispersed through the veins, to perform those natural actions. The 
vital spirits are made in the heart of the natural, which by the arteries are trans- 
ported to all the other parts; if these spirits cease, then life ceaseth, as in a 
syncope or swooning. The animal spirits formed of the vital, brought up to the 
brain, and diffused by the nerves, give sense and motion to them all.” Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Part. I. Sect. I. Mem. II. Subs. IT. In our further discussion 
we are not concerned with these spirits. 

‘See Tertullian, De anima, cap. xiv (Trans. Ante-Nicene Fathers.) 

5 Aristotle, De anima, trans. G. Rodier, Traité de L’Ame, Paris, 1900, 
lib. II, cap. i (412b, 5). Cf. Burton, op. cit., Part. I. Sect.}I. Mem. II. Subs. V; 
Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis De anima, Quaes. xiii, in Opera 
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moves,’ and understands or thinks.* Since the soul is a certain 
act and the essential Form of that which possesses the possibi- 
lity of such an act,® since it is the cause and the principle of a 
living organism," it cannot be separated from the body." He 
conceives of the soul’s activities as being arranged in a hierar- 
chical series of three grades or strata,” each one of which fur- 
nishes material for the formative activities of the next higher. 
The nutritive or vegetative soul performs the functions of nutri- 
tion and generation; the sensitive soul is the active Form of the 
body by virtue of which it lives, has senses,“ appetite,” and mo- 
tion;!* and the rational soul, which includes the other two, is 
that by which the individual conceives universals and through 
which he attains immortality.” The rational soul, however, is 
actually divided into two parts: the nous pathetikos and the nous 
potetikos..8 The nous pathetikos is the unifying Form of the ma- 
terials presented by imagination, memory, sensation, and will;!* 
the nous poietikos is the unifying principle of all the other syn- 
theses,?° the Form of Forms.” The nous pathetikos, therefore, is 
mortal like the sensitive and vegetative souls which it includes, 
and passes away at the death of the individual. 

Only the nous poietikos, the pure reason, attains immor- 
tality.” “It alone cannot be explained as a function of the body; 





omnia, ed. R. P. F. Luca Waddingus Hibernus, Parisiis, 1891, III, annotations 
of Cavellus, p. 546. . 

6 Ibid., lib. II, cap. i (413a, 1). 

7 Ibid., lib. II, cap. i, iv (412b, 20, 415b, 20). 

8 Jbid., lib. III, cap. iv (429b, 5). 

* Tbid., lib. II, cap. ii (41a, 27ff.). 

10 Tbid., lib. II, cap. iv (415b, 10). 

u Jbid., lib. IT, cap. i (413a, 4). 

12 Jbid., lib. cap. ii (415a, 4). 

8 Tbid., lib. II, cap. iv (416a, 20ff.; 415a, 28ff.). 

4 Ibid., lib. II, cap. v (416b, 32ff.). 

8 Jbid., lib. IL, cap. iii (414b, 10ff.). 

6 Tbid., lib. II, cap. iv (415b, 10ff.). 

17 Tbid., lib. ITI, cap. iv (430a, 5). 

18 Tbid., lib. ITI, cap. v. 

19 Jbid., lib. III, cap. iii ff. (427b 13-429a, 3). 

2 [bid., lib. III, cap. vi (430b, 5). 

% Jbid., lib. III, cap. viii (432a, 1ff.). 

” Tbid., lib. III, cap. v (430a, 22). See also Metaphysica, trans. Smith and 
Ross, lib. XII, cap. iii (70a, 26). 
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nay, it is essentially different and separable from it. The ac- 
tive intellect is not a capacity, but an actual being; it is not a 
product of nature, a result of the development of the soul, like 
sensibility, imagination, and memory; it is not a product, an 
effect, or a creature at all, but an absolute principle, that 
existed before the soul as well as before the body, and was 
united with it mechanically. This separate intellect is abso- 
lutely immaterial, impassive, imperishable, and eternal; with- 
out it the perishable and passive intellect cannot think.’™ It 
“comes from without” and is not a part of the individual by 
any organic tie.“ Just what it is would be hard to say; logically 
it ought to be God,” or perhaps it is “‘pure reason considered 
as a unity in its nature and principles, common to all indi- 
viduals.’”?® 

Aristotle’s views on the soul are thus given in some detail 
because his division into vegetative, sensitive, and reasonable 
soul passes over into the Middle Ages, though it must be ob- 
observed that the best mediaeval thinkers consider these, not as 
stages or strata of psychic activity, but as faculties of a single, 
indivisible, and immortal soul. I have already discussed the 
activities of Arcite’s soul in its vegetative and sensitive capac- 
ity.2”. These faculties need delay us no longer, except to note 
that, though memory, reason, and imagination are the inward 
faculties of the sensitive soul, they also play an important part 
in the activities of the pure reasonable soul. By the subsuming 
of these functions under the rational soul, the Middle Ages 
postulate a personal immortality for the individual where Aris- 
totle, by attributing them to the perishable nous pathetikos, 
seems to deny it. But we are interested primarily in the rational 
soul. 

For mediaeval thinkers the rational soul may be conceived 
as possessing two principal faculties, intellectus, or understand- 
ing, and voluntas, or will; and out of a defense of one or the other 
as the more important emerge two schools of scholastic philoso- 
phy, determinism and indeterminism.”* But we are concerned 

% Alfred Weber, History of Philosophy, trans. Frank Thilly, p. 97ff. 

4 Idem. 

% Ibid., p. 99. 

% Windelband, History of Philosophy, trans. J. H. Tufts, p. 150. 


27 Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, pp. 140-149. 
28 Windelband, of. cit., pp. 328ff. 
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here neither with that problem nor with the activities of voluntas. 
Our attention is directed to intellectus, its nature, its two-fold 
function, and its destiny. It may be remarked in passing that 
Aristotle’s nous pathetikos and nous poietikos become identified 
in some sense with what mediaeval philosophers call intellectus 
possibilis and intellectus agens. Interpretations of these latter 
functions of the reasonable soul seem to be about as varied as 
individual points of view. 

Now, Tertullian defines the soul as a conscious entity, 
“sprung from the breath of God,immortal, possessing body, hav- 
ing form, simple in its substance, intelligent in its own nature, 
free in its determinations, rational, endued with an instinct of 
presentiment, evolved out of one (archetypal soul).’’*® One facul- 
ty of this soul may be called mind (animus) ;*° but quite above 
this is another “directing faculty, with which the purpose of 
God may agree; in other words, a supreme principle of intelli- 
gence and vitality,’’*' which rules the activities of all the other 
faculties and which may be identified with intellectus. In the 
Confessions St. Augustine concludes his discussion of the three 
functional souls: ‘‘And thus, by degrees, I passed from bodies 
to the soul, which makes use of the senses of the body to per- 
ceive; and thence to its inward faculty, to which the bodily 
senses represent outward things, and up to which reach the cap- 
abilities of beasts; and thence, again, I passed on to the reason- 
ing faculty, unto which whatever is received from the senses of 
the body is referred to be judged, which also, finding itself to 
be variable in me, raised up to its own intelligence, and from 
habit drew away my thoughts, withdrawing itself from crowds 
of contradictory phantasms; that so it might find out that light 
by which it is besprinkled, when, without all doubting, it cried 
out, ‘that the unchangeable was to be preferred before the 
changeable;’ whence it also knew that unchangeable, which, 
unless it had in some way known, it could have had no sure 
ground for preferring it to the changeable. And thus, with the 
flash of a trembling glance, it arrived at that which is.” And 


29 Tertullian, De anima, (trans. Ante-Nicene Fathers), cap. xxii. 

30 Idem. 

3 Tbid., cap. xiv. 

® Lib. VII, cap. xvii, trans. J. G. Pilkington, The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers. 
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the faculty with which he sees immediately into the truth of 
God is intellectus. Just as the eye is the only part of the body 
which is sensitive to light, so intellectus is the supreme faculty 
of the soul which is capable of receiving and interpreting the 
Light from God.* And Duns Scotus, in his criticism of the De 
anima of Aristotle, concludes that intellectus is the essential 
Form of the human being, which enables him to perceive univer- 
sals and to handle the materials of reason, which makes it possi- 
ble for him to reflect upon and to judge his own acts, and by 
virtue of which he is accounted human. 

As to the relation between intellectus possibilis and intellectus 
agens several points of view may be recorded. Aristotle, as we 
have seen, supposes that they are two separate things, differing 
in essence the one from the other; and this, says Duns Scotus, 
is according to the Scriptures which postulate that God himself 
is intellectus agens, the creative activity (Aristotle’snous poietikos) 
which illumines the intellectus possibilis.* Most of the Arabian 
philosophers agree with Aristotle that intellectus agens is a sepa- 
rate substance; and Avicenna identifies it with those Intelli- 
gences which guide the movements of the stars and which gov- 
ern our minds, streaming ideas into them.** Others deny the 
existence of intellectus agens altogether. But more probable, 
says Duns Scotus, is the supposition that intellectus possibilis 
and intellectus agens are not to be distinguished in essence; they 
merely differ in office or function, because intellectus, as it ini- 
tiates the act of understanding, is called agens, and in its re- 
ceiving capacity is designated as possibilis. Or according to 
Augustine they are two powers of inéellectus, the one superior and 
necessary, the other inferior and contingent.*” As Burton sums 
up the matter: “The agent is that which is called the wi# of man, 
acumen or subtlety, sharpness of invention, when he doth invent 
of himself without a teacher, or learns anew, which abstracts 
those intelligible species from the phantasy, and transfers them 
to the passive understanding, because there is nothing in the 


% Augustine, In Joannis Evangelium, Migne, Patr. Lat., 35; 1516. 
% De anima, Quaest. xiii, Resolutio, Opera omina, III, 546. See also 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica,; part. I quaest. 75, art. 5. 
% Duns Scotus, De anima, Quaest. xiii, Resolutio, III, 546. 
% See Cavellus’s commentary on Duns Scotus, III, 548. 
37 Tbid., III, 546. 
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understanding, which was not first in the sense. That which the 
imagination hath taken from the sense, this agent judgeth of, 
whether it be true or false; and being so judged he commits it to 
the passible to be kept. The agené is a doctor or teacher, the 
passive a scholar; and his office is to keep and farther judge of 
such things as are committed to his charge: as a bare and raised 
table at first capable of all forms and notions.’’** 

Now what of Arcite’s intellect? It may be identified in some 
sense, I think, with what Aristotle calls the nous poietikos (i.e., 
the immortal part of the individual); or, since Chaucer does 
not know Aristotle, with the supreme principle of intelligence 
and vitality of Tertullian; or with the faculty of the reasonable 
soul which St. Agustine calls the “eye of the soul” and which 
enables the individual to behold spiritual realities without the 
intermediate help of phantasms; or, more probably, with that 
intellectus of the scholastic philosophers which has within itself 
an active and a passive function, enabling the individual to 
perceive universals. In any case, we may say that Arcite’s in- 
tellect is that supreme faculty or power or essence of the ra- 
tional soul of a man which, containing within itself the complete 
materials of the individual’s experience and serving as the eye 
of the soul in the perception of universal truth, is capable of a 
personal immortality when separated from its instrument, the 
body. 

As to the location of the reasonable soul in the body there is 
great difference of opinion among mediaeval thinkers. Some sup- 
pose that it resides in the crown of the head, others that it is 
enclosed in the head; some say that it reposes in the brain, or 
around the bases of the brain, or in the membranes of it, or in 
the space between the eyebrows. Others are of the opinion that 
it floats along the blood and informs the humors.*® Roger Bacon 
supposes that it is everywhere in the body, in every single part, 
as Form or unifying principle;*° and Duns Scotus affirms that 
the rational soul, as a total essence, is in every part of the body 
alike, but as an integral whole, it is found in none.“ But Chau- 

88 Op cit., Part. I. Sect. I. Mem. II. Subs. X. 

8® For a digest of these opinions, see Tertullian, op. cit., cap. xiv; Duns 
Scotus, op. cit., III, 668; Burton, op. cit., Part. I. Sect. I. Mem. II. Subs. IX. 

“ Opera quaedam hactenus inedita, ed. J. S. Brewer, p. 185. Cf. Lynn 
Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 11, 631-633. 

“ Op. cit., IIT, 668. 
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cer says that Arcite’s intellect, or spirit, is lodged in his heart.” 
In this opinion he is supported by the church fathers, though 
not by the best scholastic philosophers. Jerome locates the ra- 
tional soul in the heart, reprehending Plato for placing it in the 
head, and adduces in support of his position Matt. 15;19, “Out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts.’ Tertullian agrees and 
calls upon the witnessing authority of Protagoras, Appollodorus, 
Chryssipus, and the Egyptians.“ Augustine, trying to explain 
how the Word of God passes into the spirits of man, says in il- 
lustration: “My intellect (inéellectus) remaining in my heart 
passes out to you, though it does not leave me. Nevertheless, 
when intellect is in my heart and I wish to send it into yours, I 
seek to do so by means of, as it were, a vehicle of sound; I make 
a sound and, as it were, impose, reach forth, send out, and cause 
you to know my intellect, but do not part with it or dismiss it.’ 
And Bartholomaeus Anglicus, quoting from Laladuis, says: 
“Just as the spider sits in the middle of the web and feels every 
movement of it, so the soul, abiding in the middle of the heart 
without spreading itself, gives life to all the body and governs 
the movements of all the limbs.’** Thus when Chaucer locates 
Arcite’s intellect in the heart, he is not thinking of the sensi- 
tive soul, which Albertus Magnus and others would seat in like 
position, nor of the irascible soul, which Plato places in the 
heart;*’ he is following trustworthy authority of his time in es- 
tablishing the supreme and immortal eye of the soul in the most 
vital part of the body. 


“ Cf. Troilus, IV, 785, Myn herte and ek the woful goost therinne, etc.; 
ibid., IV, 775, Till I my soule out of my breste unshethe, etc. ibid., IV, 305, 
910, 1620, 1700. 

* Quoted from Duns Scotus, op cit., II, 668. See also Lactantius, On the 
Workmanship of God, cap. xvi, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII, 296. 

“4 De anima,cap.xiv. Forthe idea of this concept’s being of Egyptian origin, 
see H. B. Hinckley, Mod. Phil., XIV, 126. But see also the same author’s 
Notes on Chaucer, p. 113, where he quotes Boccaccio’s 

sol nello intelletto 
E nel cuore era ancora sostenuta 
La poca vita. Teseide, 10.111. 
But Boccaccio’s account is scarcely parallel to Chaucer’s. 

4 Sermones, Migne, Pair. Lat., 38. 184. 

De proprictatibus rerum, trans. John Trevisa (On the proprytees of thynges), 
Wynkyn de Worde, London, 1495, fol. CVI verso. 

*? For these opinions see, Duns Scotus, op. cit., III, 668. 
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Moreover, when Chaucer says that “His spyrit chaungede 
hous,” making “spirit” synonymous with “intellect,” he is at 
least echoing the lively controversy waged by the early church 
fathers over the celebrated “‘trichotomy of man,” body, soul, 
and spirit. When for example, St. Paul in I Thess. V, 23, speaks 
of our “‘spirit, soul, and body being preserved to the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ he is giving expression. to what we have 
come to call the Biblical view of psychology, according to which, 
in general, ‘‘the soul is that passionate and affectionate nature 
which is common to us and to inferior creatures, while the spirit 
is the higher intellectual nature which is peculiar to man.... 
The soul being liable to the emotions of pleasure and pain... . 
the spirit is the seat of the will... .and of consciousness.’’** 
In discussing the wide and narrow sense of the word spirit, St. 
Augustine says: ‘“The questions we might consider are: whether, 
when mention is made of the soul, the spirit is also implied in 
such a way that the two comprise the soul, the spirit being, as 
it were, some part of it . . . . whether, in fact, under the designa- 
tion soul, the whole is so designated from only a part; or else, 
whether the two together make up the spirit, that which is pro- 
perly called the soul being a part thereof; whether, in fact, the 
whole is not called from only a part, when the term spirit is used 
in such a wide sense as to comprehend the soul also.’** Thus in 
this “dominant thought of mediaeval religious metaphysics,’”*° 
where the division of man into body, soul, and spirit masquerades 
under a variety of expressions,® the soul, which is identified with 
the physiological principle of vitality,” is conceived as a mean 
between two extremes: on the one hand matter, on the other 
hand spirit, which is the psychological principle of creative 
energy and personal consciousness. ‘‘These, however,’ says 


J. P. Pilkington, in The Confessions of St. Augustine, trans. Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 111, note 1. Pilkington refers further to Delitzsch, 
Biblical Psychology, 11. 4 (“The True and False Trichotomy”’); Olhausen, 
Opuscula Theologica, IV (“De Trichotomia”); R. W. Evans, Ministry of the 
Body, cc. 2, 17 & 18. 

49 De anima, lib. II, cap. ii, trans. Peter Holmes and R. E. Wallis, Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers. See also Tertullian, De anima, cap. xi. 

5 Windelband, of. cit., p. 235. 

5 Tbid., p. 232 and note 3. 

8 Tbid., p. 233. 

8 Tbid., p. 234. 
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Augustine, ‘are but subtle distinctions, and ignorance about 
them is certainly attended with no great danger.’”™ But that 
Chaucer shows some familiarity with them, either through his 
own reading or through their having passed into the language, 
cannot be doubted. He seems to identify, and correctly, Arcite’s 
intellect, which is the supreme essence of the rational soul ac- 
cording to one school of philosophers, with his spirit, which is 
the immortal and conscious member in the trichotomy of man, 
body, soul, and spirit. It is the spirit of Arcite which changes 
house. 

When Chaucer affirms that Arcite’s spirit changes house, he 
is not by any means speaking euphemistically, as some have 
thought; he is here again touching upon the live question as 
to whether, after death, the human soul is corporeal or incor- 
poreal. He is apparently postulating that, Arcite’s physical 
body having been left behind, his spirit immediately houses 
itself in another body of some description. He is thus definitely 
taking one side in a mighty controversy. Origen, for example, 
concludes ‘‘that we must believe our conditions at some future 
time to be incorporeal; and if this is admitted, and all are said 
to be subject to Christ, this (incorporeity) must necessarily be 
bestowed upon all to whom this subjection to Christ extends; 
since all who are subject to Christ will be in the end subject to 
God the Father, to whom Christ is said to deliver up his kingdom; 
and thus it appears that then also the need of bodies will cease. 
And if it ceases, bodily matter returns to nothing, as formerly it 
also did not exist.’”’ He is very careful, however, to give the alter- 
native “that when, notwithstanding all things have become sub- 
ject to Christ, and through Christ to God (with whom they 
formed also one spirit in respect of spirits being rational natures), 
then the bodily substance itself also being united to most pure 
and excellent spirits, and being changed into an ethereal condi- 
tion in proportion to the quality or merits of those who assume 
it (according to the apostle’s word, ‘We also shall be changed’) 
will shine forth in splendour.’** And St. Augustine concludes 
flatly: ‘‘That the soul cannot exist in absolute separation from 


5 De anima, lib. IT, cap. ii. 

® H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer, p. 113. 

® Origen, De principiis, lib. II, cap. ii, trans. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
IV, 274ff. 
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a body of some kind is proved in my opinion by the fact that 
to exist without a body belongs to God alone.’®’ Chaucer no 
doubt follows the Augustinian tradition. 

But as to the ultimate destiny of Arcite’s immortal part, 
Chaucer professes himself to be ignorant. ‘‘His spirit changed 
house,’’ says he,‘‘ and went to a place where I never was, I can- 
not tell where. Therefore, I stop; Iam no diviner. I do not find 
anything about souls in this record; nor do I wish to reproduce 
the opinions of them, though they have written about where 
they dwell. Arcite is cold; may Mars guide his soul.’’ Remark- 
ing upon this perplexing passage, Professor Tatlock says: “In 
this undoubtedly flippant refusal of the eternal blazon to ears of 
flesh and blood, there may well be nothing but flippancy; Chau- 
cer did not know and undoubtedly had never been there. A 
somewhat light tone is characteristic of the poem. But more 
than this, he may be rejecting impatiently Boccaccio’s lengthy 
and frigid description of Arcite’s aviation through celestial 
spheres; or (Dryden’s interpretation in his Palamon and Arcite) 
he may be doubtful as to the eternal destiny of such a virtuous 
pagan as Arcite.’’®§ 

These interpretations have virtue in them, but one must not 
suppose that Chaucer’s knowledge of the soul’s eternal destiny 
is confined to the opinion of Boccaccio in the Teseide. He has 
evidently gleaned information upon so important a question 
from every available source. Hedrawscontinually upon classical, 
pagan conceptions of the lower world and the Elysian Fields; 
Claudian and Virgil are his familiars, and he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the idea of Cicero that good souls at death rise to 
a realm of bliss above the ninth sphere and that evil souls must 
whirl about the earth in pain for ages.5® He has entertained the 
conception of “eternal recurrence”’ or cycles of creation,® and 
he may well have known the further development of the idea 
according to which the individual reappears at stated intervals 
to live his life over again precisely as he did before." He is ac- 

% Letters of St. Augustine, Letter CLVII, trans. J. G. Cunningham, 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1, 512. 

5 “Chaucer and Wyclif,” Mod. Phil., XIV, 266. 

5° Somnium Scipionis, with the commentary of Macrobius, (Teubner), 
cap. xii; see Chaucer’s Parl. Foules, MP., V, 51-84. 
6° Tbid., cap. ix; MP., V, 70if. 

* See Origen, De princi piis, lib. II, cap. iii, trans. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
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quainted with the Divine Comedy of Dante with its rounds of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise prepared for good and bad souls, 
shows indications of having read the church fathers in connection 
with his Bible, and has absorbed the popular, conventional ideas 
regarding Purgatory (and possibly Paradise)® which were cur- 
rent everywhere in the Middle Ages.“ He might easily have 
found in Tertullian a discussion of the transmigration of souls;™ 
or, being interested in demonology, he might have espoused the 
popular tradition “that those souls which have succeeded in 
freeing themselves from all union with the flesh become guardian 
demons and help those of their fellows whom they can reach.’’® 
But, says he, I do not wish to review at this time the opinions of 
those who have written about the soul’s destiny after death. 
Arcite indeed, always romantic and for the moment mediaeval, 
is permitted to bequeath the service of his ghost to Emily since 
he may no longer live in the flesh; he seems to be comforted, as 
death approaches, by the thought that he may still through love 
serve and help her in the capacity of guardian spirit. But the 
poet himself has no further need of this conception. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that Chaucer’s refusal to follow the flight of 
Arcite’s spirit into another house is based on artistic and phil- 
osophical grounds. Nobody can fail to observe that most ac- 
counts of the after life of the immortal soul are associated with 





IV, 273, where he says: “But now I do not understand by what proofs they 
can maintain their position, who assert that worlds come into existence 
which are not dissimilar to each other, but in all respects equal. .... For souls 
are not driven on in a cycle which returns after many ages to the same round. 
So therefore it seems to me impossible for a world to be restored for the second 
time, with the same order and with the same amount of births, deaths, and act- 
ions.” See also Augustine’s refutation of this heresy, De Civitate Dei, lib. XII, 
cap. xx, trans. Marcus Dods, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, U1, 2398. 

® Tatlock, MLN., 29, 140-4. 

83 J. L. Lowes, ‘Chaucer and Dante,” Mod. Phil., XIV, 705-735; Curry, 
MLN., 38, 253; Mabel Stanford, ‘“The Sumner’s Tale and St. Patrick’s Purga- 
gatory,” JEGPh., 19, 377-81; Theodore Spencer, “Chaucer’s Hell,” Speculum, 
II, 177-200, etc. 

* Tertullian, De anima, cap. xxvii, xxxi, xxxiii. 

* Quoted by Thorndike, op. cit., I, 207 as the opinion of Plutarch. See 
Burton, op. cit., Part. I, Sect. Il, Mem. II, Subs. IT. 

* But see Hinckley: “I am not sure how we should understand Chaucer’s 
the servyce of my goost. It may mean ‘the memory of me’ or ‘the pious office of 
praying for my soul’... . ; or it may mean ‘the continued devotion of my soul 
after death.’ ”’ Notes on Chaucer, p. 111. 
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moral or ethical considerations: the good or pious go to Heaven 
or Paradise or to the Elysian Fields or to some other place of su- 
preme happiness; the wicked are condemned to Hell or Purga- 
tory or Hades or to.some other place of punishment. But no- 
where in the Knight’s Tale is Chaucer greatly concerned with 
the moral or religious aspect of the situation; this is a romantic 
and pagan story, representing the good and bad fortunes of two 
lovers who strive for the hand of one woman. Both Palamon and 
Arcite are honorable, virtuous, and upright, to be sure; and Ar- 
cite, like a good pagan, sacrifices at the shrine of Mars. But the 
question as to whether either is saint or sinner is not raised, 
nor is the evenhanded justice of whatever gods there be consid- 
ered at all—except when Palamon fails to see the ultimate source 
of all fortune and destiny (A,1303 ff.). There is indeed a destiny 
prepared for each, but it is in no sense connected with virtuous 
action or with wicked character; here is no suggestion of a sys- 
tem of balanced rewards or of a commensurate punishment. 
In other words, Arcite does not win Emily in the first place be- 
cause of any superior claim to virtue, nor does he lose his life in 
the end on account of any moral turpitude. Since the question 
of spiritual values is not raised in this story, therefore, Chaucer 
the artist sees that it would be artistically incongruous to post- 
ulate any definite resting-place for the released spirit of Arcite. 
Here is one soul that cannot be consistently relegated to either 
a pagan Hades or Elysian Fields or to a Christian paradise or 
Purgatory. Hence the author seems to beg the whole ques- 
tion, merely adding that the soul on its way to a new house is 
guided by Mars, who has been the protector of Arcite during 
his life. 

But Chaucer only seems to beg the question; in reality he 
has solved the problem of Arcite’s ultimate existence, not ac- 
cording to any religious system, but according to the philosophi- 
cal eschatology of Boethius. I have already shown elsewhere® 
how, for technical purposes, he has made use of the motivating 
power of the stars in the action of the story, how he has analyzed 
the destinal forces which produce the fortunes of Palamon and 

67 Professor Tatlock remarks: “Neither the pagan nor the Christian other- 
world would have fitted the tone of the Kmight’s Tale.” Mod. Phil., XIV, 266, 


note 3. 
8 Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, pp. 119-163. 
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Arcite into the impulses of Nature (on the one hand) and the in- 
fluence of the planets (on the other), and how, under the direc- 
tion of Boethius, he has solved the problem of these variegated 
fortunes in their relation to destiny by referring them to God, 
who is the unified source of all things. I have shown specifically 
that Arcite comes to his death through the machinations of the 
malefic planet, Saturn, and that this destiny was prepared for 
him from the beginning in the Providence »f God. As Theseus 
concludes the whole matter near the end of the story: ‘‘When the 
first Mover in the cause above made the fair chain of Love, high 
was his intent and great was the result. He knew why and what 
his purpose was. For with that fair chain of Love he constrained 
the fire, the air, the land, and the water within certain bounds so 
that they may not escape. This same Prince and Mover has 
established in this wretched world certain days and duration to 
all that is created, beyond which span of time they may not 
pass, though it may be shortened. Then by this order men may 
well understand that this Mover is stable and eternal. Well 
may men know, unless one be a fool, that every part of creation 
is derived from the whole (in God’s mind); for Nature has not 
taken its beginning from any part of a thing, but from that which 
is stable and perfect, descending thence until it is corruptible. 
And therefore, of his wise Providence he has so fixed his ordi- 
nance that species of things and progressions (of birth, life, death) 
shall continue by successions and not be eternal.’’ Thus Ar- 
cite’s death, like that of every other man, is but an incident in 
the progressions of Nature; it belongs to the common fortune of 
all corruptible things. And whatever may have been the des- 
tinal cause of his more personal fortunes, that too may be in- 
cluded in the Providence of God. ‘Who brings all this about 
but Jupiter—(i.e., God)? He is Prince and cause of all things, 
converting everything back to its proper source from which it was 
first derived.” (C. T. A, 2987-3038). In this passage Theseus is 
paraphrasing Boethius’s great meter on Celestial Love, the har- 
monizing principle through which God governs his universe, 
ending: ‘This powerful Love is common to all things, which for 
desire of good move back to the springs from whence they first 
came. No worldly thing can have a continuance unless Love 
bring it back again unto the cause which first the essence gave,”’ 
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to which Chaucer adds, “‘that is to say, to God.’’®* Thus in the 
Knight’s Tale Chaucer has deliberately declined to become em- 
broiled in any theological controversy over the place where 
souls find a habitation after death and has refused to be en- 
tangled in scholastic dialectic. He has rather chosen to solve 
the problem of his hero’s after-existence by employing the phil- 
osophy of Boethius. In short, Arcite’s spirit, having served its 
preordained purpose in the physical body, now follows its des- 
tiny in returning to the source from which it originally came, to 
God. 

But why should Chaucer, in carrying out his artistic pur- 
pose, resort to flippancy? This question cannot be answered with 
certainty, of course, but a reasonable surmise may be perhaps 
more or less harmless. I would suggest that he may be directing 
his lightness against the smug seriousness and general futility of 
scholastic dialectic. He has a way of treating some scholastic 
conceptions with what seems to be raillery.”” Let us suppose 
that, in his search for avilable information regarding the state of 
the soul hereafter, he hits upon Duns Scotus’s discussion De 
anima separata and particularly the section De loco et motione 
locali animae separatae. The dialectician reasons with a fine 
air of profundity: 


1. I say, first, that the soul separated from the body is within a certain 
limit somewhere or present. In this all agree, because it is not everywhere, nor is 
it nowhere; and our faith is that the redeemed souls are in heaven and the 
damned in hell. 

2. I say, secondly, that the soul is not in a certain place by virtue of its 
activity. 

3. The soul is in a certain place subjectively by virtue of its substance, and 
objectively by reason of its presence. 

4. I say, fourthly, it has a place determined by its magnitude, because it 
is not universal, and only by chance according to its smallness.™ 


6° The Consolation of Philosophy, Bk. VI, M, vi. I have used Chaucer’s 
translation and that of “I. T. (1609) revised by H. F. Stewart (Loeb). 

7° See, for example, his facetious exclamation: “Thise cokes, how they 
stampe, and streyne, and grinde, And turnen substaunce in-to accident,” C. T., 
C, 538 ff. 

7 This consideration leads him into the expression of a doubt as to whether 
an Angel can occupy a point or any designated place however small. It seems 
more likely that it cannot, on account of the argument of the mathematicians 
that it has position and that, therefore, it cannot be in one place and in all others 
at the same time, unless its shape be distorted. So it follows that if the soul is 
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5. I say, fifthly, it is not in a certain place by nature. 

* 6. I say, sixthly, that the separated soul is moved locally, since its presence 
alters position with respect to space, as when the soul of Christ descended into 
hell and when other souls go to heaven, or to purgatory, or to hell. But there 
is some doubt as to whether the soul is capable of having its position changed; 
some deny it. 

7. Isay, seventhly, that the separated soul is able to move itself from place 
to place. 

8. I say, eighthly, the soul is able to move with itself other substances, in 
the likeness of an Angel.” 


What would likely be the reaction of Chaucer to the statements 
that the disembodied soul is neither everywhere nor nowhere 
but somewhere, that it is not im loco per operationem nor nat- 
uraliter but that it is in loco fundamentaliter per suam substan- 
tiam and formaliter per praesentiam? One suspects that he would 
naturally throw up his hands at these subtle distinctions and in 
irritation conclude as he does in the Knight’s Tale: ‘His spirit 
changed house, and went to a place where I never was, I cannot 
tell where. Therefore, I stop; Iam no diviner. I do not find any- 
thing about souls in this record; nor do I wish to reproduce the 
opinions of those who have written about where they dwell.”’ 
Or (and this seems to me more probable) I would suggest 
that he may be reacting in his usual urbane manner against that 
unfortunate necessity which he must have felt impelling him to 
add that dramatically inartistic Epilog to his Troilus and Cri- 
seyde. For some unaccountable reason he has come near spoiling 
this pagan tragedy, superbly constructed and entirely deter- 
ministic in tone, by tacking on at the end an appeal for Christian 
faith and living; he has apparently gone back later and stuck in 
the unassimilated account of Troilus’s flight to a place of per- 
fect felicity. He could never, surely, have been completely 
satisfied with this sorry performance.” Consequently, when heis 
confronted again” in the Knight’s Tale with the problem of 





able to occupy any assigned space however small, it may be stretched from the 
heaven to the earth, because a body infinitely small may be stretched infinitely. 
The consequence he finds absurd, because the soul cannot be in heaven when it 
returns to earth. Op. cit., III, 771. 

7 De loco et motione locali animae separatae, Opera omnia, III, sec. vi, p. 771. 

"8 For support of this estimate of the Epilog to the Troilus, see my forth- 
coming article, “Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,’ P.M.L.A., XLV. 

™ There is no way of ascertaining the relative dates of the finally revised 
Troilus and the completed Knight’s Tale. The two works evidently belong to 
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whether or not to ruin an artistically and philosophically unified 
| story by the introduction of extraneous matter, he becomes 
irritated at the prospect but rejects the idea with graceful 
flippancy. He accepts and uses only so much of mediaeval 

science, psychology, and philosophy as will aid him in the 

execution of a clearly defined artistic purpose. 

WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Vanderbilt University 














the same period (see French, A Chaucer Handbook, p. 210, note 22), and I am 
convinced that at least this part of the Knight’s Tale is later than the Epilog to 
the Troilus. 











OLD ENGLISH PLURAL SUBJUNCTIVES IN -E. 


1. A few of the oldest English texts show subjunctive plural 
forms without final » in other than antepronominal use,—that 
is, beside the ordinary binde we, ge, also a type we, ge, hie binde. 
As similar forms appear in German (JEGP, October, 1929), these 
short subjunctive plurals are doubtless archaic. Their origin 
seems to be twofold: old first person duals *bindaiwa, *bundiwa 
(Wood, MP 14,122) and the third person plural preterit *bund- 
ina>*bundin>*bundi (van Helten, PBB 22,441; he does not 
mention the English forms). 

Sievers, OE Gr* (tr. Cook), 269 mentions the preterit forms: 
“in EWS .... there are occasional forms in -e without -n, 
which probably, however, are corrupt.’’ We shall see that the 
MSS do not warrant this statement. 

2. The archaic Lauderdale MS of Alfred’s Orosius (ed. 
Sweet, EETS 79) does not drop final m; thus, unless others have 
escaped me, it has only one infinitive with this loss: besinca 
100, 23. Its many m-less plural subjunctives, therefore, can 
be attributed neither to the dialect nor to graphic vices of 
the scribe. Some apparent instances may be taken as singulars, 
8,5 Set Ser nere buton twegen dzlas; so certainly 72.1 deh 
heora efter fyr(s)te were Sreo hund, where the English idiom 
demands a singular verb. But there are many unmistakable 
cases: 56,24 Set hi heora feondum bet dyde Sonne wyrs mid 
dem; 60,8 swa swa hie him hiersumedon & him underdieded 
were; 70,10 hie... . mehte; 74,32 hie . . . . mehte (here, how- 
ever, he would give better sense); 82,22 hie . . . . awende; 82,25 
da....8e....sceolde; 88,5 Sa....gehulpe; 100,2 hie 
....hefde (C corrects to hefdon); 106,23 hie.... were; 
120,10 Suhte.... Sas tida; 120,26 hie... . dyde; 144,19 hie 

..nolde; 148,32 6a folc....buge; 150,2 hie... .were; 
162,11 hie....nare; 166,14 hie....sceolde; 170,21 hie 

. . mehte; 174,27 hie... . begeate; 176,3 hie... . fore; 178, 
15 hie... . underfenge; 182,28 hie . . . . become; 188,23 swelce 
seo sunne & se mona fuhte (where the meaning makes singular 
verb unlikely) ; 194,32 hie . . . . become; 242,12 hie . . . . gemet- 
te; 250,18 hie . . . . become; 254,25 monige . . . . hefde; 258,29 
ond he forgeaf him eallum det unryht & Set facn Set he (C cor- 
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rects to hi) him don dohte (Sohton C); 262,21 hie . . . . mierde; 
286,12 dior (surely plural, cf. Latin bestiis) . . . . abite; 290,3 hie 
namen &....fuhte &....dyde; 296,10 hie... . wolde; 
296,21 ge....forleten &... . fenge. 


The stretches in which our forms are lacking (1-55 and 189- 
241) may be significant for the history of the text. The fact that 
all the examples are preterit is doubtless due to the nature of 
the contents. 

3. Fewer but very significant are the examples in Alfred’s 
translation of the Pastoral Care (ed. Sweet, EETS 45 and 50). 
Sweet, p. XXXII, mentions the loss of final m in the MSS and 
suggests that it was limited in our documents by literary regul- 
arizing. Our discussion will show that this was very likely the 
case as regards the subjunctive plural. It appears, however, 
that the subjunctive plural behaves, as to the presence or ab- 
sence of -n, very differently from the other forms. 

In the infinitive two of the scribes' of MS H repeatedly leave 
off the -n, which is then supplied by the corrector; the scribe or 
scribes of MS C, if we may trust Junius, wrote the -» through- 
out: 143,11B stiera[n];? 171,1B bera[n]; 205,6B lera[n]; 207,7B 
tela[n}; 295,10E forbera[n]. For the following cases we have not 
C’s reading: 303,14E gehela[n]; 395,11E tohopia{n]; 397,22E 
afealla[n]; 401,10E gehira[n]. Three times the corrector failed 
to add the m: 217,4B lera (leran C); 303,7E lera; 304,2E gelera; 
for the last two passages we have not C’s reading. 

In the weak noun and adjective the treatment is the same. 
Scribes B and E of MS H omit it and the corrector supplies it, 
while MS C writes it: 141,11B his goda[n] weorc; 179,17B to 
mara[n] byrdenne; 181,5B 3a wedla[n]; 243,9B Sam diestra[n]. 
We have not C’s reading for 302,15E bealdran & orsorgra[n]; 
439,14E mara[n] scylda; 441,19E Sas andwearda[n] god; 451, 
35E hira untruma[n] gewit; 457,5E dem lichoma[n]; 461,6E 3a 
diestra[n] mod. A few times the corrector failed: 305,11E 8a 
gesteddegan & unfesdreda (C lacking); 309,10E 8a tunga (C 
lacking); 339,7E 3a fesdhafula (festhafolan C). 


1 After the page and line number of H (Hatton MS) I add the symbol for 
the scribe, according to the table on page 1 of L. Gieschen, Die charakteristischen 
Unterschiede der einzelnen Schreiber im Hatton MS der Cura Pastoralis, diss. 
Greifswald 1887. 

* I copy Sweet, who uses square brackets for additions of the corrector. 
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Other instances of -a for -am are 191,18B a[njlipa (anlepa 
C); 407,5E befora[n] (C lacking). 

After sounds other than a the same condition prevails; H 
omits -m, the corrector supplies it, and C has it: 37,14B o[n]; so 
also at 71,5B and 123, 1B; 71,2B wurdo[n]; 99,15B buto[n]; 119, 
12B o[njhyrigean; so also at 229,15B; 121,5B betweox[n]; 131,4B 
scoldo[n]; 285,20 and 24D wolc[n]. At 222,24, where we have 
not H, C writes dryhte for dryhten. 

We need not enter upon the treatment of medial m, as in H 
401,32E constu[n]ga; 441,22E nede[n]ga; 445,15E swi[n]cende, 
or, uncorrected, 415,1E hreowsuga; 425,21E uryhtwisum; 465, 
32E gemydgad. 

4. The fluctuation of final m in the subjunctive plural differs 
markedly from all this. The MSS partly agree; C lacks the -n 
nearly as often as H; the corrector of H never interferes. More- 
over, the fluctuation is not entirely a matter of final »’s; we shall 
see n-less subjunctive forms where one MS writes a singular sub- 
ject (such as he) and the other a plural (such as hie). 

In contrast with the Orosius, the Pastoral Care shows few 
n-less subjunctive plurals, very few, if we consider that the sub- 
ject matter of the latter runs naturally to subjunctives. It is all 
the more striking that in several instances H and C agree in 
writing an #-less subjunctive plural: the common model (medi- 
ate or, more likely, immediate) of H and C wrote, at any rate in 
these passages, plural subjunctives without final x. 

103,9B® gif hie Sonne giet Ser tueonad, gongen Sonne to 
dem halgan gewritum, frine Sara hwet hie (he C) don od8e 
leran scylen. ut cum foris ambigunt quid disponant, ad mentem 
semper quasi ad tabernaculum redeant; et velut coram testamenti 
arca Dominum consulant, si de his in quibus dubitant apud seme- 
lipsos intus sacri eloquii paginas requirant.4 The translation is 
very free, but it is clear that the plural of the Latin has been re- 
tained; cf. below, §5. 

143,22B ac Sa recceras de hira agnes gilpes giernad, Sem 
hie geSafigad Syllic Se hie ondredad Set him derian mege et 
dem gielpe & him oftion mege disses eorSlican weordcsipes. ac 
da Se hi wenad Set him nan wuht lades ne widerweardes don 
ne mage, Sa hie suide stidlice arasigead. sed haec rectores, qui 


* I quote from H and give the relevant variants of C, 
* I quote from Migne, Patrologia, Ser. Lat., vol. 77. 
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semetipsos diligunt, his proculdubio exhibent, a quibus se noceri 
posse in studio gloriae temporalis:timent. nam quos nil contra se 
valere conspiciunt, hos nimirum asperitate rigidae semper invec- 
tionis premunt. The third mege certainly has a plural subject; 
the first two could be construed as singular, but the context and 
the Latin original make it almost certain that they were meant 
as plurals. 

171,14B Sette Sa godan,lareowas Sa halgan gesomnunge 
(beod add. C) lerende Sa niwan & ungeleaffulan mod mid 
hiera lare gelede to ryhtum geleafan. bonis doctoribus sanctam 
Ecclesiam ad rudes infidelium mentes praedicando deducere. 

229,5B Sa gedyldegan sint to manianne Sette hie hira 
heortan getrymigen efter des (Sem C) miclan sige, & Sa burg 
hira modes wid stelherigeas behealden & mid wighusum gefes5- 
nige, suelce he (hie C) him Sere adle edcier suidur ondrede 
donne Sone fruman, dSyles se lytega fiond efter fierste suidur 
fegnige Saet he hine mid his lotwrencium besuice, Seah he hine 
er (on add. C) openum gefeohte ofercome & him Sone stidan 
suiran forbrece (fortrede C). admonendi sunt igitur patientes, ut 
cor post victoriam muniant, ut hostem publico bello superatum inst- 
diari meniis mentis intendant ; ut languorem plus reser pentem tim- 
eant, ne hostis callidus eo in deceptione postmodum majori exsulta- 
tione gaudeat, quo illa dudum contra se rigida colla victorum calcat. 

229, 16B Syles hie sien to oderra monna gefeohte holde 
haweras & don him selfe nawuht & Sonne eft efter Sem gefeohte 
sie butan eghwelcum edleane. ne si in hoc praesentis vitae stadio 
ad certamen alienum devoti fautores, sed pigri spectatores assistant, 
eo post certamen sine bravio remaneant, quo nunc in certamine non 
laborant. 

237,13B Sysint to manianne 6a bilwitan anfealdan Sette, 
sua sua hie Sa leasunga nyttwyr®dlice fleod, Set hie eac Set sod 
nyttwyrdlice secgen & geicen Sa god hira anfealdnesse mid wer- 
scipe & sua tilige Sere orsorgnesse mid Sere anfealdnesse Sette 
he (hie C) Sone ymbe®donc dzs werscipes ne forlete. admonendi 
sunt igitur simplices, ut sicut fallaciam semper utiliter vitant, ita 
veritatem semper utiliter proferant. admonendi sunt ut simplici- 
tatis bono prudentiam adjungant, quatenus sic securitatem de sim- 
plicitate possideant ut circumspectionem prudentiae non amittant. 

237,24B Syles hine se werscipe & se anda gelede on ealles to 
micle hatheortnesse, od%e eft sio bilewitnes & sio anfealdnes hine 
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to ungeornfulne gedoo to ongietanne. quatenus nec seducti per 
prudentiam calleant (Alfred must have read caleant), nec ab 
intellectus studio ex simplicitate torpescant. We may, of course, 
in spite of the Latin, take these verbs as singulars with coupled 
singular subjects. 

319,19E ac 3a eordlican hlafordas sint to 3am gesette Set 
hie 3a endebyrdnesse & 3a Segnunga hiora hieredum gebryinige 
& hie gerecce, & Set folc is to Sem gesett Set hie scylen be hira 
redum libban. nam terrenae domus dominus famulorum ordines 
ministeriaque dispertiens, hos ut regant, illos vero statuit ut ab aliis 
regantur. 

The following two passages have less weight, in view of the 
Latin singular verbs: 

127,5B Sette Sonne sio ryhtwisnes & sio mildheortnes hi 
gegadrige on 3am anwalde Ses recceres & Set mod his hiere- 
monna oliccende egesige & Sreatigende olicce. dum se in arce 
(var. arte) regiminis justitia clementiaque permiscet, is qui pracest 
corda subditorum et terrendo demulceat, et tamen ad terroris reveren- 
tiam demulcendo constringat. The first verb is probably, like the 
Latin, singular with coupled singular subjects, though the mean- 
ing ‘gather together’ and the plural reflexive object would seem to 
demand a plural verb. As the English text stands, the other two 
verbs must be judged in the light of the first. It is more probable, 
however, that they merely follow the Latin; accordingly, Sweet 
translates, ‘that when righteousness and mercy are associated 
in the ruler’s authority, he may..... 

325,6E & Seah ne selle mon to fela 3am Be lytles Syrfe. ne 
cum pauca oportet, plurima praebeant. Sweet is probably right in 
translating ‘to them who need.’ 

5. I have set apart these passages because in each of them 
the MSS agree on at least one n-less plural subjunctive. We turn 
now to another feature present in three of them, namely, the 
fluctuation of the subject between singular, he and plural, hie, 

In 193,9, after the n-less frine, C writes he for the hie of H. 
which is supported by the Latin plural; C keeps, however, the 
following plural scylen. Several explanations are possible: (1) 
The he may be a slip of the pen; C indeed, has bad habits re- 
garding he and hie. He writes he for hie at 26,22;44,4;92,3 
118,13; 134,19; 144,8; 280,8, and hie (hi) for heat 56,6; 60,18; 
66,25; 202,16; 312,8; 358,3. Tosucha slip the preceding frine 
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may have contributed. (2) Or, C’s he may be grammat- 
ical, a short-winded and inconsistent attempt at adapting 
the sentence to the apparent singular frine. For C is in- 
telligent and, ina very modest way, an emender; witness, 
in the passages here quoted, his added beod in 171,14, 
which destroys the construction, and his addition of om at 
229,5. (3) Or, finally, it may be that the common model of 
H and C contained an ambiguous (pale, illegible, messy) cor- 
rection which our two scribes did not interpret alike. In the 
light of the passages to come, I believe that this third ex- 
planation is in general the right one, and that the first and 
second figure merely as sources of error which forbid its certain 
application toany one instance. In our passage it seems likely 
that the model originally wrote frine.... hie... . scylen (or 
perhaps even scyle), that a corrector who viewed the archaic 
n-less subjunctive plurals as undesirable (‘‘incorrect”’ or 
‘“‘vulgar’’) deleted the i of Aie (and perhaps, wavering toward 
the simpler method of emendation, added an m to scyle), and 
that C properly read the correction, while H overlooked it 
(small punctum delens or imperfect erasure?) or rejected it. 
It is evident that an emender of the model who warred on 
n-less subjunctive plurals would ordinarily remove them 
by simply adding an -n (changing, e.g. scyle to scylen), and 
that if he added the -n neatly, both of our copyists would 
include it and the m-less form would be lost to us. We could 
catch the emender only where he added his -n illegibly and 
one of our copyists missed it, or where he altered not the verb 
but the subject (e.g. hie to he) and left an inappropriate singular 
where he wavered between the two corrections and made a 
mess of it (e.g. marking up an original hie... .scyle to a 
state where a copyist might read he .. . . scylen). 

At 229,5 the réles of H and C are reversed: H has he and C 
hie before ondrede. The same possibilities suggest themselves, 
with the difference that H is more faithful than C as to Ae and 
hie: the scribes wrote he for hie but were set right by the cor- 
rector at 197,5B; 321,25E; 327,18E; 399,27E; the corrector 
overlooked this fault at 191,8B; hie for he stands uncorrected 
at 99,4B. H is more pedestrian than C, given to more childish 
errors (such as omission of m), but more naively exact; on the 
whole, scribes B and E of H are the less intelligent men (at least 
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superficially) but, as is often the case, the better linguistic in- 
formants. We shall probably do better to view H’s ke not as an 
independent correction of the scribe’s, but as a correction in the 
model, which H seized and C overlooked. If this is right, we 
must suppose that the further forms of singular number for the 
protagonist, namely, hine (for hie) in line 7 and he (for hie) in 
line 8, are due to successful corrections of the emender. It is 
important to notice, in view of passages soon to be quoted, that 
the sentence in its actual form, whether we follow H or C, con- 
tains a violent and senseless transition from plural to singular 
discourse, a defect which ill accords with the intelligent syntax 
and often beautiful style of Alfred’s translation. Under our 
hypothesis the original wording of the English held throughout 
to the plural of the Latin. 

A similar case is 237,16, where H’s he for C’s hie (in the 
face of the Latin plural) alone bears the blame for a sudden shift 
from plural to singular number. 

6. Before going on to passages in which the MSS disagree, 
we may examine two for which C is lacking. 

439,31E nis us nawht recceleaslice to gehiranne Sette he 
nemde 8a undiorestan wyrta Se on wyrttunum weaxe, & Seah 
swide welstincenda. neque enim negligenter audiendum est 
quod cum decimari minima diceret, extrema quidem de oleribus 
maluit, sed tamen bene olentia memorare. 

453,33E ond swa herien dat meste god, swa hie Set leste 
ne forsion; ond eft swa herie Sa Se lytel god dod, Set hi ne we- 
nen Set hi genog don. sic laudanda sunt bona summa ne des peren- 
tur ultima. sic nutrienda sunt ultima ne dum sufficere creduntur, 
nequaquam tendatur ad summa. Our hypothetical emender may 
well have overlooked herie because the discourse in the preceding 
sentences was uniformly singular. 

7. We come now to a few passages where only one MS has 
an m-less subjunctive plural. 

119,13B Sa Se ofer odre biod, giemen hie (he C) geornlice 
Sette sua micle sua hira onwald bid mara gesewen ofer odre 
menn, Set hie sua micle ma sien (sie C) innan gedryccede mid 
eaSmodnesse. studeant igitur sine intermissione qui praesunt, 
ut eorum potentia quanto magna exterius cernitur, tanto apud eos 
interius deprimatur. The he for hie of scribe C is here doubtless 
merely his bad habit (and has accordingly been listed above, §5)_ 
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We may take it that H read the emendation of the model, name- 
ly, m added to sie, and that C missed it. Although the passage 
goes on with a sudden shift to singular, we cannot use this shift 
for our argument, since it is due to misunderstanding of the 
Latin. The Latin reads: me cogitationem vincat (sc., of course, 
potentia), ne in delectationem sui animum rapit (sc. potentia), ne 
jam sub se mens eam regere non possit, cui se libidine dominandi 
supponit (sc. mens). This Alfred misrenders as: dyles Set 
geSoht hine ofersuide & on lustfulnesse his mod geteo hwelces 
undeawes, Set he hit mege Sonne (hit Sonne ne mage C bet- 
ter) to his willan gewealdan, fordame he him er to undeawum 
his ag{en]ne willan underSeodde. 


In the following passages these réles are again reversed: 


199,5B Set we ure [hiere]menn sua gearige (gearigen C) sua 
we hie eft geegesian mage (megen C). et dum praelatus quisque 
plus se quam decet dejicit, subditorum vitam stringere sub discip- 
linae vinculo non possit. The translation is free, but the Eng- 
lish construction unmistakable. The scribe of C has either added 
n’s or, more likely, followed an emendation in the model. 

321,25E ac Sonne hfile (hie C) hit eall ryhtlice gedeled hebbe 
(hebben C), Sonne ne teon hie nanwuht Ses lofes & Ses Sonces 
to him. ne sibi guidguam, cum totum recte impleverint, tribuant. 
The he written by scribe E of H is perhaps a mere slip, due to the 
singular number of the preceding sentence. At any rate, the dis- 
crepancy in the verb form is to be viewed as in the preceding 
example. 

In our next passages the fluctuation of he and hie seems to be 
significant: 


235,18B & sume beod beforan monna eagum gesewen suelce 
he (hie C) fesdlicu [& stranglicu] weorc wyrce, & Seah, Seah he 
(hie C) swa do beforan monnum, for Sem andan oSerra mon- 
na godena weorca he (hie C) bid aswunden oninnan him selfum. 
quidam vero jam quaedam ante humanos oculos robusta exerceant, 
sed tamen erga aliorum bona intus invidiae pestilentia tabescant. 
The model followed the Latin and used m-less subjunctive plur- 
als; the corrector of the model, ignoring the Latin, sought to 
weed these out by deleting the i of hie, at the price of a sudden 
and senseless jump from plural to singular actor; the scribe of 
H followed the correction, C did not. The bid (for beod, biod) 
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of the last clause, in both MSS, shows that H’s version repro- 
duces the final intent of the emender. 

313,6E ongean Set sint to manianne 5a ofergifran, Seah hie 
[ne] (ne C) magen done undeaw forletan Sere gifernesse & Sere 
oferwiste, Sat he (hie C) huru hine selfne ne durhstinge mid Sy 
sweorde unryhthemedes, ac onmgiete hu micel leohtmodnes & 
leasferdnes & ofersprec cymd of Sere oferwiste, dyles he (hie 
C) hit mi(d) 3am odrum yfle geiece, & eac Sonne he his wambe 
sua hnesclice olecd, Sat [he] (he C) fordam ne weorde welhreo- 
[w]lice gefangen mid Sem grinum uncysta. admonendi ergo sunt 
gulae dediti, ne in eo quod escarum delectationi incubant, luxuriae 
se mucrone transfigant; et quanta sibi per esum loquacitas, quanta 
mentis levitas insidietur, aspiciant, ne dum ventri molliter serviunt, 
vitiorum laqueis astringantur. The translation here is very close, 
except for the jump to singular number, which is explicable on 
our supposition that an emender changed the text, replacing 
hie by he (four times), hie selfe by hine selfne, and hiera by his. 
This is confirmed by the two cases where C missed the correc- 
tion and wrote the original hie. 

We have come to the end of the n-less subjunctive plurals 
of the Pastoral Care. Since, where the MSS disagree, it is some- 
times H and sometimes C that diminishes or avoids the n-less 
forms, we attribute this avoidance not to our scribes, but to an 
emender of the model. This emender, we suppose, removed the 
n-less subjunctive plurals, we know not how often, by adding a 
final m, and sometimes by changing a plural subject to a singu- 
lar; we may safely add that in doing this he did not consult the 
Latin original. 

8. This hypothesis explains also the striking disagree- 
ment of the MSS in a few other passages, where neither MS 
emerges with an n-less subjunctive plural. 

137,11B sua sculon da hierdas weallan ymb da geornfulnesse 
Sere inneran Searfe his hieremonna Set he (hie C) ne forlate 
(forleten C) Sa giemenne hira uterran Searfe. pastores erga inter- 
iora studia subditorum suorum ferveant, quatenus in eis exterioris 
quoque vitae providentiam non relinguant. This passage is com- 
plicated. The Latin is consistently plural; the English shows us 
his, singular in both MSS, he... . forlete, hie... . forleten, 
singular in H, plural in C, and kira, plural in both MSS. The 
incompatible his and hira show either that the discrepancy was 
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present in the model, or that the model was ambiguously cor- 
rected. The motive for this discrepancy or this correction 
was doubtless the presence of an m-less subjunctive plural, hie 
....forlete. We may suppose that the Ais was a legible and 
unambiguous emendation of an original kira and that the emen- 
der either less plainly deleted or erased the i of hie, or, having 
deleted it, tried to restore it; at any rate, the scribe of C took 
it as hie. We might now assume that C, having written hie, on 
his own responsibility added an -n to forlete. This would prob- 
ably be wrong, since we have seen that our scribes accepted 
the n-less forms; to attribute the weeding-out to our scribes 
would result in too complicated and unlikely a picture. It is 
more probable that the emender wavered between two methods 
of correction and messed up his parchment: when he came to 
forlete he returned to the natural device (which was probably 
his usual one) of adding an -m; then he went back and tried to 
undo the deletion of the i of hie, forgot to undo his earlier his 
for hira, and, in accerdance with his new plan, left the final 
hira undisturbed. Whatever the course of his work, he left his 
page with a doubtful he or hie, a doubtful forlete or forleien, 
and an inconsistent his and hira. 

191,8B eac sculon wietan Sa ofer odre gesettan Set Set hie 
unaliefdes Surhteod & odre men bi Sam biseniad, sua manegra 
wieta hie beod wyrde beforan Sem odrum sua sua he (hie C) 
monna on won gebrohte (gebrohten C), buton he eft self gesuice 
& sua monige gecierre sua he mes} mege. fordem him is suide 
micel Searf Set he sua micle werlicor hine healde wid scylda 
swa he gere witan meg Seat he no ana ne forwierd, Sonne he 
odrum yfele bisene steled. scire etenim praelati debent, quia si 
perversa unquam perpetrant, tot mortibus (var. tormentis) digni 
sunt, quot ad subditos suos perditionis exempla transmittunt. unde 
necesse est ut tanto se cautius a culpa custodiant, quanto per prava 
quae faciunt, non soli moriuntur sed aliorum animarum, quas 
pravis exemplis destruxerunt, rei sunt. As to the first part of this 
passage, we might again attribute to the scribe of C the -n of his 
gebrohten, were it not that such a correction could too rarely be 
assigned to him; more likely the emender wavered between de- 
leting the i of hie and adding an -n to gebrohte. This time, how- 
ever, we know which was his final intent; it was the deletion 
of i, for, after wavering and making a mess, he goes on consis- 
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tently in the singular number. It was H (B) who followed the 
emender’s final intent. The result, in both MSS, is a violent 
and unreasonable transition from plural to singular actor. 
323,17E ne he ne gieme hwelce hylde he mid Szere elmessan 
gewriexle, ac gehiren (gehiere C ) hwet awriten is on Cristes 
bocum, Sa he cued: ... . me impensae gratiae vicissitudinem re- 
quirant, audiant quod scriptum est:.... In view of the Latin 
it is probable that the model originally read ne hie ne gieme 
and hie... . gewriexle, and that the emender deleted the i of 
hie, successfully, this time, for the eye of both of our scribes. 
This may have involved a change of gehiren to gehire, which H 
(E) missed because the deletion of the -m was not plain; or 
the model may have had gehire and H have erred because 
several admonitions of gehiren, gehiren hie had preceded. 

These divergences of H and C are remarkable, since for the 
most part these MSS differ only in spelling, and since, within 
the sphere of spelling, their divergence as to final m is very dif- 
ferent, as we have seen, from the divergence in these our pas- 
sages. 

9. This explanation is the more probable because we can 
detect some of the places where the emender weeded out n-less 
subjunctive plurals without leaving a mess. In the nature of 
the case, most such instances are hidden from us: all the emend- 
er had to do was to adda plain -m to the verb. It is only when he 
resorted to the clumsy expedient of changing the form of a sub- 
ject pronoun that we can catch him, for the result of this change 
is a senseless jump in the number categories. In the following 
passages, which show this, I italicize the words which seem to 
have been changed by the emender. 

127,22B ac Sonne him eft gelimpd Set hi emtige beod 
Sere scire, Sonne biod hie suidur on hira mode gesuenced for 
Sem emtan; fordem Set were his willa Set he moste ymb 
swincan, ond Syncd him gesuinc Set he bid butan worold- 
gesuincium. cumque ab his, cessante forsitan opportunitate (var. 
importunitate, inopportunitate,) quieti sunt, ipsa deterius sua 
quiete fatigantur. voluptatem namque censent si actionibus depri- 
muntur, laborem deputant si in terrenis negotiis non laborant. 

209,19B Sonne magon we hi sua rados6 to ryhte gecierran 
Set we him sume opene scylde, Se zr Surhtogen weere, heal- 
funga oSdwieten, Set, hie forsem scamige, fordem of Sere 
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scylde Se he hine Sonne bereccan ne mege, he ongiete Sa he 
Sonne ded, Seah him Sonne Synce Sat he nan yfel ne doo. 
compendiosius ad correctionem veniunt, si alterius culpae manti- 
festionis ex latere requisitae improperio (var. in proprio vitio) con- 
funduntur ; ut ex eo quod defendere nequeunt, cognoscant se tenere 
improbe quod defendunt. 

220,17 (C; H wanting ) ac eft sint to manigenne Sa geSdylde- 
gan Sette Set hie mid hiera wordum & mid hiera dedum for- 
giefad Set hie Set eac on hiera ingedonce forgifen, Syles he 
mid dy nideyfles ingedonces toweorpe 5a megenu Ses godan 
weorces Se he Gode utan anwealglice forgeaf, fordem, Sonne 
hit nan man wietan ne meg hwe@er hit eallinga forgiefen sie, 
dette hit Sone se ne wrece de hit wat Se swidur Be he licet mild- 
heortnesse & forgifnesse Ser Ser nan ne bid. at contra ad- 
monendi sunt patientes, ne in eo quod exterius portant, interius 
doleant, ne tantae virtutis sacrificium quodintegrum foras immolant, 
intus malitiae peste corrumpant; et cum ab hominibus non agnos- 
citur, sed tamen sub divina examinatione peccatur, tanto deterior 
culpa doloris fiat, quanto sibi ante homines virtutis speciem 
vindicat (sc. culpa). The he licet is due not to the emender, but 
to the translator’s misunderstanding. 

327,14E.... Byles hie eft scylen don Sat selfe. ne 
fortruwige he hiene xt Sere cipinge, ne were he no Set Godes 
ryhtwisnes sie to ceape, swelce he hie mege mid his penningum 
gebycgean & don siddan suelc yfel suelce hie willen butan elcre 
oSerre wrace da hwile Se h[iJe (hie C) peningas hebben mid to 
gieldanne. ....adhuc redimenda committant; ne venalem Dei 
justitiam aestiment, si cum curant pro peccatis nummos tribuere, 
arbitrentur se posse inulte peccare. The island of singulars is 
probably due to the emender. The later he of H, corrected to 
hie, may be a trace of the emender’s wavering between dele- 
tion of i in the pronoun and addition of -n to the verb. 

351,18E eac sint to manianne 8a gesibsuman det hie to 
ungemetlice Sere sibbe ne wilnigen, Syles hie for Sere wilnunga 
disse eorSlican sibbe forleten untelde oderra monna yfele 
undeawas, & hiene Sonne selfne swa adiede from Sere sibbe 
his Scippendes mid Sere gedafunga Ses unryhtes; Syles Sonne 
he him ondredt Sa towesnesse utane, hesie innan asliten from Sem 
geSoftscipe Ses incundan Deman. unde it admonendi sunt 
pacati, ne dum nimis humanam pacem desiderant, pravos 
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hominum mores nequaquam redarguant ; et consentiendo perversis, 
ab auctoris sui se pace disjungant; ne dum humana foras jurgia 
metuunt, interni foederis discissione feriantur. 

409,24E (C lacking) & swadeah hi sint to leranne Set hi hi 
ne ahebben ofer Sa odre; ac leten Set lif Sas megdhades be- 
foran Sem odrum, & hine selfne bieftan, & ne forlete Seah Set 
lif Se he wat Sette betere bid, & behealde Aine selfne Set he 
hine ne ahebbe on idelnesse. hi sint to manienne Set hi ongie- 
CP «05% » et tamen se super conjuges non extollant, quatenus dum 
et virginitatem praeferunt et se postponunt; et illud non deserant 
quod melius esse aestimant, et se custodiant quo se inaniter non 
exaltant. admonendi sunt ut considerent .... 

10. Against all this we must weigh a very few passages with 
violent transitions of number in which no subjunctive plural is 
involved. I give the line of H in which the first form of the new 
number category occurs: striking singular, 121,21, Latin indif- 
ferent; 137, 2, Latin plural; 397,6, translator’s addition to a 
plural passage; 419,3, Latin indifferent; striking plural, 67,15, 
Latin singular. I cannot account for these passages. 

In other instances the change of number is explicable: the 
translator began by departing from the number of:the Latin 
original, but after a sentence or two forgot his intent and follow- 
ed the number of the Latin. Thus, at 151,18 the Latin has been 
speaking of vices (plural) and the English has paraphrased by 
speaking of sinners (plural); now, when the Latin turns to speak- 
ing of the sinner (singular), the English follows this exactly. At 
453,12 the English had begun in the plural (Ses modes hierdas & 
dere sawle—well spoken) where the Latin had a singular (prae- 
sul animarum); then the Latin turns to passive construction, 
which the English renders by mon and succeeding he. At 461,23 
the Latin has given the simile of the cock (singular) and then 
interpreted its application to preachers (plural) ; the English has 
given the interpretation also in the singular, until here, in the 
last sentence, it lapses into the plural of the Latin model. 

In two passages the shift of number is due to the translator’s 
misunderstanding. At 273,20 the English (da suide suigean) has 
been following the Latin (mimis taciti); now the Latin shifts to 
pars pro toto: nam si illatas molestias tranquille lingua diceret,and 
the English (perhaps taking lingua for an ablative) says: gif he 
hit gedeftelice asegd. At 407,24 (C iacking) the discourse has 
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been plural, of virgins (peccata carnis ignorantes: 3a Se Sonne 
giet ungefandod habba®d flesclicra scylda); the Latin inserts a 
sentence with the Evil One referred to by gui as subject, and 
the English, misunderstanding this sentence and greatly con- 
tracting it, renders it with a virgin (referred to by he) as subject, 
and continues in the singular through the next sentence, where 
the Latin again speaks of virgins, plural. 

At 189,16 & 3a ofersettan mon sceal sua manian Set se hiera 
folgod hine ne odhebbe, admonendi sunt... . praelati.. . .is- 
tos ne locus superior extollat, Sweet translates freely, ‘and those 
set above others are to be warned not to be puffed up by their 
authority’; however, Aine is not a jump to singular number, but 
merely reflexive: ‘that the higher rank is not to exalt itself.’ 

11. Finally, it is worth noticing that the antepronominal 
plural forms in all modes show some fluctuation in the Cura 
Pastoralis. In most instances H and C agree on the normal type 
binde we, ge, but I have noted the following exceptions, which I 
view as relics of the state of flux presupposed by Wood’s account 
of the origin of these forms. The MSS agree: 93,26B ne wilnien 
ge; 151,21B nzron ge; 203,22B ne sculon ge (cf. 357,7E ne scule 
ge); 206,21B nzron ge (HB om. ge); 211,22B ne sculon we; 316, 
2E druncon ge (but just before this, line 1, feste ge; cf. below); 
345,14E ne beod ge (cf. 385,8 and 425,6 bio we). C is lacking at 
395,27E ne sculon ge. C has the normal form, without -n: 105, 
7B neron ge; 173,10B ne bregden [ge]; 189,23B ne gremigen ge; 
317,18E ne gewunigen ge. H (E) has the normal form: 316,2 
eton ge C, cf. above. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
The University of Chicago 














ABRAHAM COWLEY’S ESSAYS 


“Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart” — 

wrote Alexander Pope, in the passage’ which hasty critics for 
too long a time cited as the coup de grace of poor Abraham 
Cowley.? What, then, was the language of Cowley’s heart which 
could compel love in another heart so generally tough as that 
of Alexander Pope? A modern editor has interpreted the lines 
as referring to those “enduring poems,” “which were the out- 
come of his heart, in which intellect and imagination wrought 
through his affections.’* But the Rev. Mr. Grosart was by his 
own admission unaware that others before him had speculated 
on Pope’s meaning—and to better advantage. An earlier editor, 
the famous Bishop Richard Hurd, had, several times between 
1757 and 1772, applied the phrase to Cowley’s “‘prose works, 
and ... such of his poems as were written after a good model, 
or came from the heart,’”’ but particularly to the essays with 
their accompanying verses.‘ Joseph Warton, writing on the 
genius of Pope, was of the same mind in 1782.5 And when both 
W. J. Courthope and Sir A. W. Ward are found taking a similar 
position even after Grosart’s interpretation,® one is not inclined 
to agree with the latter any longer. These, the true language of 
Cowley’s heart, were the essays which Charles Lamb described 
so warmly in a letter to Coleridge in 1797 as “‘delicious.’” 

1 See Pope’s imitation of the first epistle, second book, of Horace. 

* See Arthur H. Nethercot, ‘The Reputation of Abraham Cowley (1660- 
1800),’ P.M.L.A., XXXVIII (1923), 588-641. Separate sections treat the 
reputation of Cowley’s prose works. 

* Alexander Grosart, The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Abraham 
Cowley (Chertsey Worthies’, 1881), I, lxxviii. All succeeding references will be 
to this edition, since Waller’s later edition does not include the Latin works. 

* Richard Hurd, Q. Horatii Flacci Epistolae . . . . (London, 1766—\st ed., 
1757), III, 180-181. See also his Select Works of Mr. A. Cowley (London, 
1772), Il, 58, n.; 143, n.; and Moral and Political Dialogues .. . (London, 1771 
—1st ed., 1759), I, 126. 

5 Joseph Warton, An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 
1782), II, 42. 

* W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry (London and N. Y., 1903), 
III, 349-355, and A. W. Ward, in Henry Craik, English Prose. Selections 


(London, 1894), II, 573. 
7 Charles Lamb, Works (London, 1903), VI, 82. 
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Thomas (later Bishop) Sprat, Cowley’s first editor and bio- 
grapher, gives almost the only informationabout the composition 
of the essays to be found outside the essays themselves. They 
were written, he says, “as a real Character of his own thoughts, 
upon the point of his Retirement”; however, not only were they 
left “scarce finish’d,” but Cowley had intended to add “many 
others” to them, all of which were to have been dedicated to one 
of his chief patrons, the Earl of St. Albans, as an explanation and 
apology for leaving the service of his country when he did.* The 
essays were therefore composed sometime between the Restora- 
tion and the poet’s death in 1667. There seems to be no reason 
why Professor Minto should qualify by saying composed “for 
the most part’’;* for Cowley himself has pointed out the only 
passages which are at all likely to have been written earlier 
—stanzas quoted in ‘Of My Self’ as having been done in his 
childhood. In most of the eleven essays there is adequate in- 
ternal evidence placing the date of composition between 1662 
and 1667; indeed, with one exception, there is no reason for 
believing that any of the essays were written before 1665.’ 


* Thomas Sprat, ‘An Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham 
Cowley’, in The Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley (London, 1668), n.p. 

* William Minto, A Manual of English Prose Literature... (Boston, 
1893), p. 289. 

1° Certain of the essays may be dated almost exactly. (In two or three 
respects the following chronology differs somewhat from that of Arthur Tilley, 
Cowley’s Essays, Cambridge, 1923, p. xxiii). Number three quotes from Alexander 
Brome’s The Poems of Horace (London, 1666), published just before the trans- 
lator’s death in the same year. Number five was originally written as a letter 
to John Evelyn, and was dated from Chertsey, Aug. 16, 1666—see William 
Upcott, The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn (London, 1825), pp. xvi, 
442. The poem in number six refers to two comets, seemingly those which had 
startled London in Dec., 1664, and Apr., 1665 (cf. A. B. Gough’s edition of 
The Essays and Other Prose Writings, Oxford, 1915, pp. 311, 352); the essay also 
alludes to the author’s discussion of “Grandeur” in his preceding “chapters.” 
Number eight humorously depicts his experiences as a gentleman-farmer in 
Chertsey, where he settled in April or early May of 1665—see his letter to Sprat, 
printed in Johnson’s The Lives of the Poets (Oxford, 1905), I, 16-17; moreover, 
the tone of the reference would indicate that he had been living there for some 
time. Number eleven, indeed, has the tone of a valedictory: having ‘“‘concluded 
all the other Chapters with a Copy of Verses,” he “will maintain the Humour 
to the last;” he describes his tribulations in the country, especially the illnesses 
which have succeeded one another since his first attack at Barn Elms in 1663, 
and which soon are to culminate in his death; he reprints a poem from his 1663 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that Cowley’s essays number 
eleven in all, he has actually written only one continued dis- 
course. No essayists before, such as Montaigne or Bacon, can 
show such continuity of theme and treatment. One idea, and 
one only, runs through the series, and this idea, contrary to the 
usual opinion of the rambling nature of Cowley’s prose, is 
developed in a quite conscious and coherent fashion. Though the 
total effect is one of familiarity and ease, a firm framework lies 
beneath the free and conversational paragraphs. Cowley is 
master of the art which conceals art, as an analysis of the series 
will show." 

The opening of the first essay, ‘Of Liberty,’ offers the topic 
for the whole succeeding group: that is, to consider “the Liberty 
of a private Man in being Master of his own Time and Actions, 
as far as may consist with the Laws of God and of his Country 

..., and to enquire what Estate of Life does best seat us in 





volume, Verses on Several Occasions; and he closes the series with his own 
‘Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris.’ Three other essays were clearly composed after 
1663, and there is no proof that they could not have been done in 1665 or later. 
First of all, in number two, stanza XI of the poem shows that Cowley had left 
“The Monster London’ for the country—his first stopping place being Barn 
Elms, probably in 1663, after the King had given the mastership of the Savoy 
to Dr. Henry Killigrew, brother of Lady Shannon, one of his harem, instead of 
to Cowley, as he had promised. Essay four uses three poems from the 1663 
volume, and also translates another from the Latin of Cowley’s (then un- 
published) fourth book on plants (the first two books were printed in 1662). 
The long passage on the teaching of agriculture and on the problems of the 
farmer would also seem to be inspired by his experiences at Chertsey. Essay 
seven similarly re-uses a poem from the 1663 volume. Essay nine contains 
nothing which would allow dating, except that it alludes to avarice, the subject 
of essay seven. Essay one has almost no definite clues, except that its traces of 
Baconian technic would suggest that it is earlier than the others named so far; 
however, it refers to the Civil War, and uses several phrases such as ‘“Tenants- 
at-Will,” “Quit-Rent,” “Stiles,” “Bridges,” and “Lanes,” all of which might 
well be in the mind of a small farmer. The earliest of the essays which can be 
dated with any exactness, however, is number ten, which is clearly a letter 
written while Cowley’s retirement was still a “Design” and not an actuality, 
and which therefore was probably composed in 1662 (see A. A. Tilley, Cambridge 
History of English Literature, New York, 1912, VIII, 432, and my article, 
‘The Letters of Abraham Cowley,’ M.L.N., XLIII (1928), 369-375). 

1 Orlo Williams, The Essay (London, The Art and Craft of Letters Series, 
n.d.), p. 29, is one of the few critics who have called Cowley “a conscious artist, 
intensely concerned with the form of his work.”’ 
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the Possession of it.” And Cowley’s first conclusion is that 
all the “great Dealers in this World’”—the ambitious, the 
covetous, and the voluptuous—eventually sell their own lib- 
erty to achieve their desires, whereas true liberty is to be found 
only ina life of “moderate Plenty.”” The three translations from 
Martial and the original ode, appended in accordance with 
Cowley’s custom of mingling prose and verse,” all reinforce this 
lesson of the Aristotelian ““Golden Mean.” 

The ground having thus been prepared by showing the dan- 
gers of the world, a discussion ‘Of Solitude’ is the natural se- 
quence. Nevertheless, Cowley is forced to admit “‘that Solitude 
can be well fitted and set right, but upon a very few Persons” 
—those capable of eradicating all lusts and of learning the art 
and habit of thinking. Nor can solitude confer its real benefits 
upon any person who is illiterate and ignorant of ‘Learning and 
Books.” 

If, therefore, it is good to live away from a crowd, it is even 
better, according to ‘Of Obscurity,’ to live unknown,” free 
from the temptations of vanity and able to do what one desires 
with one’s time. And here Cowley sees an opportunity to 
summarize all that he has so far written by inserting a descrip- 
tion of his ideally happy person— 


a Person who has a moderate Mind and Fortune, and lives in the Conversation 
of two or three agreeable Friends, with little Commerce in the World besides, 
who is esteem’d well enough by his few Neighbours that know him, and is truly 
irreproachable by any body, and so after a healthful quiet Life, before the great 
Inconveniences of old Age, goes more silently out of it than he came in... . 


Where, a reader would be led to inquire, are the attributes 
of this ideal life to be most readily found? ‘Of Agriculture’ 
gives the answer. Though a man may find solitude and obscurity 
in acity, the urban life is not the one to be sought for. The 
husbandman and the philosopher are the men most to be envied; 
and indeed all of Cowley’s favorite writers of antiquity were 
both, for husbandry and philosophy he shows to have many 

% One wonders why Ward (Craik, II, 576) felt that this mixture of prose 
and verse “only serves to give both something of the sprightly insincerity of the 
vaudeville.” 

% Contrast Cowley’s famous earlier lines introducing his Miscellanies: 

“‘What shall I do to be forever knowne, 
And make the Age to come my owne?. . .” 
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points in common. Whereupon he anticipates a quite modern 
educational development by warmly advocating the establish- 
ment of an agricultural course in the colleges, parallel to the 
courses in medicine and law. 

The fifth essay, ‘The Garden,’ which Cowley wrote as a 
reply to Evelyn’s dedication of the second edition of his Kalen- 
darium Hortense to him,™ is essentially a supplement to the 
preceding discussion of agriculture. Happy is the man who has 
“Books and Gardens’”’ as his possessions: he is the true Epicure. 

Having re-stated that he loves “Littleness almost in all 
things,” Cowley next recurs in more detail to the inconveniences 
‘Of Greatness,’ and shows how even the so-called great seek 
opportunities to escape the consequences of their situations. 
Greatness, he decides, “has no Reality in Nature ... ; every 
thing is Little, and every thing is Great, according as it is 
diversely compar’d.” The final sentence of the essay should leave 
no doubt that Cowley himself and not Sprat, arranged and plan- 
ned the order of his discourses, for it refers to his discussion of 
other inconveniences of greatness in his earlier “Chapters.” 

Avarice, however, is a frequent consequence important 
enough for a section of its own, entitled ‘Of Avarice,’ though 
Cowley had touched upon it in his first essay when discussing 
covetousness. “Poverty wants some, Luxury many, Avarice 
all Things,” is the paradoxical conclusion of the seventh essay. 

The next question which Cowley seemingly asked himself 

was this: what are the consequences likely to be if one does 
not live according to the advice already given? His answer is 
found in ‘The Dangers of an Honest Man in Much Company.’ 
“Do ye wonder that a virtuous Man should love to be alone?” 
he inquires. 
Avarice and ambition only were the first Builders of Towns and Founders of 
Empire .... The sum of this is, that a virtuous Man is in danger to be trod 
upon and destroy’d in the Croud of his Contraries, nay, which is worse, to be 
changed and corrupted by them . . . . Happy are they who ... have not only 
quitted the Metropolis, but can abstain from ever seeing the next Market 
Town of their Country. 

And after all, queries Cowley, in ‘The Shortness of Life, and 
Uncertainty of Riches,’ what do works of avarice profit a man? 

In a letter to the Countess of Sunderland on Aug. 4, 1690, Evelyn wrote 
that his book was then entering on its eighth printing, chiefly because of the 
reputation of Cowley. 
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Eventually they are lost at one’s death, whereas also in life 
itself the humble are not so easily injured by the fickleness of 
fortune as are the great. 

Essay ten, described as a “‘A Letter to Mr. S. L.,” rather as an 
afterthought points out “The Danger of Procrastination’ 
when a good resolution has been taken—in the present case 
the determination to retire “from all the Tumult and Business 
of the World.” One’s life is too short to waste even a little 
part of it, especially after one has reached middle age. 

The most widely known and quoted of all Cowley’s essays, 
however, is ‘Of My Self,’ in which, as he says, he speaks of 
himself “‘only in relation to the Subject of these precedent Dis- 
courses.” There is a touch of pathos in his story of how from 
childhood his disposition was to steal away from the world, 
and how the troubles of his country had engaged him “‘in Ways 
most contrary to the Original Design” of his life, “that is, 
into much Company, and no small Business, and into a daily 
Sight of Greatness,’ without, however, altering his opinions 
of their hollowness. But though he never received any adequate 
reward for his services, he nevertheless persisted in his original 
purpose of seeking the ideal life of retirement. 

“Be satisfy’d, and pleas’d with what thou art, 
Act chearfully and well th’ allotted Part, 
Enjoy the present Hour, be thankful for the Past, 
And neither fear, nor wish, th’ Approaches of the last.” 

The continuity and organization of the eleven essays is, 
then, plain in spite of their author’s neglecting to set up guide- 
posts regularly along his way. But he has left three or four 
clear ones, and a simple glance into the probable association of 
ideas in his mind has supplied the rest. Sprat may have been 
commissioned to prepare his dead friend’s manuscripts for the 
printer, but he can have had little editing to do for the essays. 
Only the two papers which seem to be a little out of place, the 
preface to Evelyn’s calendar and the letter to “Mr. S. L.,” may 
perhaps have been added by him to fill up the total number.” 

Too many enthusiastic critics have already praised Cowley’s 
prose style to justify any new extended discussion."* Some have 


% This point is discussed in my article on “The Letters of Abraham 


Cowley.’ 
18 See the article in the P.M.L.A., ul sup. 
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gone so far as to name him the real father of the English essay 
—or at least of the English familiar essay. Though this position 
is extreme, and Orlo Williams is probably nearer right in saying 
simply that Cowley furnishes “the earliest instances in our 
tongue of the essayist’s intimate style, of what is nowadays called 
the personal note,’”” practically all critics have savored his 
his friendly character, his intimate and colloquial touches, 
his ease and sureness of diction, his shy humor, and his familiar. 
use of anecdotes and pithy sayings of various natures, both of 
which he seems to have substituted for the over-ornamentation 
and elaborate figures of speech which disfigured so much of his 
poetry. Professor William Minto, indeed, has already vivisected 
the style of the essays so thoroughly and Teutonically that its 
skeleton and entrails lie pitifully exposed to the public view 
in his dusty museum.'* Yes, Cowley’s paragraphs sometimes 
lack unity, and his sentences coherence; in ‘The Danger of 
Procrastination’ he is careless enough to say “whom” when he 
should say “who.” Yet even Professor Minto’s operations in 
literary anatomy failed to reveal to him how completely his 
subject was muscled and thewed with paradox, in addition to 
obverse statement, rhythmical balance, rhetorical question, 
and the rest. But these essays were composed while English 
prose writers had for a time succeeded in disengaging themselves 
from the spell of grammarians and rhetoricians, while Lyly 
and Sidney were out of fashion, and while Montaigne still ruled 
the kingdom which was soon to descend to Addison. 

For many years it has been a custom to refer to Cowley as 
the chief early example of the working of the Montaigne 
leaven in English prose. In 1894 A. W. Ward wrote: 


Very manifestly (though I do not know that this has been pointed out) his 
immediate model as a prose essayist was Montaigne, to whom he refers more 
than once in passing, and with whose ways of thinking and writing, inseparable 
as these necessarily are in essays of the personal type, he may be supposed to 
have familiarised himself in the long days of his French exile.” 


This statement, however, needs modification on two scores: 

Hurd had noted the resemblance between Montaigne and Cowley 

in 1772, although concluding that there were more differences 
17 Williams, p. 28. 


18 Minto, pp. 289-298. 
19 Ward, in Craik, II, 574-575. 
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than similarities;?° and Ward’s “more than once in passing” 
references dwindle to two, both favorable—one in ‘Of Solitude’ 
alluding to Montaigne’s ‘Of Solitude,’ and the other in ‘Of 
Greatness’ alluding to Montaigne’s ‘On the Inconvenience of 
Greatness.’ 

Has not, however, the resemblance between Montaigne and 
Cowley been somewhat exaggerated? No one would think for 
a moment of denying that Cowley had read the French essayist 
and profited thereby, as all writers in some measure learn their 
craft and receive some of their ideas from others. But there are 
evidences of Bacon in Cowley’s prose as well as of Montaigne; 
in fact, Cowley’s first essay, ‘Of Liberty,’ shows clear traces of 
the Baconian technic in its sententious announcement of its 
topic, in its division of material into three parts and its discussion 
and illustration of each, in its use of ‘examples,’ ‘sentences,’ 
and ‘apothegms,’ and in its lack of any really personal element. 
‘Of Avarice’ is also in some respects a reversion to Baconian 
methods. ‘Of Solitude’ uses Bacon’s contrast in ‘Of Friendship’ 
between the solitude of a god and of a wild beast. Yet almost 
no one seems to have made anything in particular of this 
influence before, in spite of Cowley’s confessed and obvious ad- 
miration of Bacon’s writings in his other works.” 

So far as the lives and characters of Cowley and Montaigne 
are concerned, certain superficial resemblances may be easily 
detected. Both men withdrew into the country from the world 
of affairs, professing an inability to endure the worldly iife 
any longer. Both men were of a contemplative temperament, 
and yet both had shown that they were capable of performing 
well in active and practical matters. Both men had witnessed 
the strife and horror of a civil war, and were shocked at the 
powerlessness of men to live together in peace and happiness, 
although both realized at the same time that neutrality was 
dishonorable and cowardly. Both were partial followers of 


2° Hurd, ed. of Cowley, IT, 143, n. 

21 Cowley’s wording shows that he probably worked directly from the 
original—certainly not from Florio’s translation. 

# Cf. my article, ‘Abraham Cowley’s Discourse concerning Style,’ Rev. of 
English Studies, II (1926), 388, 401. 

* Cf. Montaigne’s ‘Of Profit and Honesty,’ bk. ITI, essay i; also ‘Of 
Physiognomy,’ III, xii; and Cowley’s original 1656 preface. 
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Epicurus.* Both preached moderation and the golden mean, 
and both held the same attitude toward death, as of a thing 
not to be feared. Both were omnivorous readers, especially of 
the Latin classics, Greek being known to each, but not so inti- 
mately. Both seem to have been prized as letter writers by 
their friends. Both said that they had little knowledge of or use 
for the book rules and mechanics of composition.” 

More specifically, the two men reveal marked similarities of 
ideas and point of view on three matters. These are indicated by 
the titles of three of Cowley’s essays, ‘Of Solitude,’ ‘Of Greatness,’ 
and ‘Of My Self,’ though the first two are closely related. 

Cowley knew Montaigne’s ‘Of Solitude’®’ so thoroughly that 
at least seven passages in his essays can be traced to it, either 
directly or indirectly. Two of these are in his own ‘Of Solitude,’ 
which quotes what Montaigne had “colourably and wittily” 
said about ambition itself teaching us to love solitude, and which 
also makes suggestions about the occupations and recreations 
fitting such a retired life, as Montaigne had done. ‘The Dangers 
of an Honest Man in Much Company’ is patently based on the 
following statement from the French: “...la contagion est 
tres-dangereuse en la presse. Il faut ou imiter les vitieux, ou 
les hair.’’ As in ‘TheShortness of Life, and Uncertainty of Riches’ 
so in ‘Of Solitude’ it is shown that the only property of any 
dependable worth is that laid up within oneself. Similarly, 
‘The Danger of Procrastination’ is adumbrated in Montaigne’s 
discussion of when and how a man should seek withdrawal 
from the world. Finally, Cowley’s division in ‘Of Liberty’ 
into the avaricious, the ambitious, and the voluptuous men is 
anticipated by Montaigne,?* who later on proceeds to show how 
ambition and repose are mutually incompatible, as Cowley also 
does. 

Cowley’s discussion, in ‘Of Obscurity,’ of good fame as the 
shadow and indication of real virtue is reminiscent of several 

* Cf. Montaigne’s ‘Apology for Raimond Sebond,’ II, xii, and ‘Of Glory,’ 
II, xvi. Cowley’s position is discussed later in this article. 

* See Montaigne’s ‘A Consideration upon Cicero,’ I, xxxix, and Sprat, 
“Account,” n. p. 

8 See Montaigne’s ‘Of Vanity,’ III, ix, and Cowley’s ‘Of My Self.’ 

271, xxxix. All the following quotations from Montaigne are taken from 


Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Bordeaux, 1906-20). 
2% Essais, I, 319. 
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passages in Montaigne’s ‘Of Glory,’ but the latter is more con- 
temptuous of even this kind of fame than is the former. Mont- 
aigne’s ‘Of the Inconvenience of Greatness’ likewise contributes 
not only the opening quotation of Cowley’s ‘Of Greatness,’ 
but also seemingly suggested to him the idea of illustrating how 
great men are forced to seek the pleasures and dissipations of 
common people under the rose. 

Finally, where did Cowley get his egotism? Was not the 
example of Montaigne, the supreme egotist, there before him? 
“It is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to write of himself. 
It grates his own Heart to say any thing in Disparagement, and 
the Reader’s the Ears to hear any thing of Praise from him,” 
apologized Cowley at the opening of ‘Of My Self.’ Montaigne 
was more defiant: 

. .. Ainsi, lecteur, ie suis moy-mesmes la matiere de mon liure ... . 

... Il n'est description pareille en difficulté a la description de soimesmes, 
ny certes en utilite .... Orie me pare sans cesse, car ie me descris sams cesse .... 


. . . Ie me trouure icy empestré és loix de la ceremonie, car elle ne permet 
ny qu’on parle bien de soi, ny qu’on en parle mal . . . .?® 


There is little doubt that Cowley found the precedent for his 
I-speaking in Montaigne, though he never went a quarter of 
the distance that the other did in his personal revelations. 

Yet in this very egotism resides the real difference between 
Cowley and Montaigne. No matter how many stylistic hints, 
no matter how many actual ideas, the former may have bor- 
rowed from the latter, the essences of the two are quite unlike. 
Montaigne is nervous, quick, unstable—buzzing from place to 
place as if never satisfied with what he finds before him. An 
atmosphere of real pastoral tranquillity, on the other hand, 
pervades the pages of Cowley, even in the midst of his com- 
plaints of the world’s ill treatment. On the face of the facts, 
Cowley is the one who should seem peevish, and yet there is 
actually more of this impression left after reading the three 
books of Montaigne. Though Montaigne may tell us of his 
sensitiveness of taste and temperament, of his kindness towards 
servants, of his friends and neighbors, and of the inducements of 
a quiet life, we never feel that we could make a friend of him as 
we could of Cowley. We should be too much afraid of the com- 

29 See ‘Av Lectevr’ and the ff. essays: II, vi (Essais, II, 59); II, xvii (Essais, 
II, 408). Cf. also II, xviii, and ITI, ii. 
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ments he was silently passing on our looks, our behavior, and our 
motives; but we could be sure that Cowley’s thoughts as well 
as his conduct would be those of a gentleman—a gentle man. 

The two also have quite different ideas on education, though 
starting from the same foundations.*® Both hated formal logic 
and rhetoric, and all other relics of medievalism. Both believed 
in teaching from objects and from experience, as Bacon did. 
Yet Montaigne was an extreme individualist, and would prefer 
to let each child develép by itself, followed at a distance by a 
tutor, who would satisfy its curiosity and talk to it on subjects 
of elementary moral philosophy, which would precede mathe- 
matics and the sciences just as the living languages would 
precede the dead. Cowley’s schemes were much more formal in 
nature, having to do with the establishment of a new type of 
college, which would emphasize both experimental and applied 
science, without neglecting the humanities. Montaigne was the 
predecessor of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Montessori; Cowley of 
Johns Hopkins and the professional and graduate school. 

Montaigne, moreover, outspokenly had no place for women 
in his scheme of education—so far as he was concerned women’s 
only function was to act as attractive wives and mistresses for 
men. Love to him was lust—a merely physical passion—though 
he had no scruples against indulging in its pleasures in all 
forms. Cowley says nothing directly about the education of 
women, but his attitude toward Montaigne’s erotic passages is 
obviously predictable. Though many of his early amorous poems 
in The Mistress deserved the epithet of lascivious which was 
bestowed upon them by some, by the time he had written his 
essays he had grown so sedate that under the terms of his will 
Dr. Sprat, as literary executor, was besought not to let anything 
pass which “‘may give the least offence in point of religion or 
good manners.’’*! 

Moreover, in another way their essences are contrary. Mon- 
taigne, though a professed Roman Catholic, is clearly a skeptic, 
or at least an opponent of belief by authority; Cowley, though 


8° See Gabriel Compayré, Montaigne and Education of the Judgment (N. Y., 
1908), and Cowley’s ‘Of Agriculture’ and A Proposition for the Advancement 
of Experimental Philosophy. 

* See Grossart’s ed., I, xxix. The 1656 preface to Cowley’s collected works 
had already apologized mildly for these same love verses. 
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professing many fundamentallypagan ideas, is actuallya conven- 
tional, pew-renting Anglican. Epicureans they both are; yet 
one is completely at home in Dr. Sprat’s sacristy, the other in 
the Cynic’s tub. 

The anomaly of Cowley’s philosophical position is almost as 
striking as that of Wordsworth. In each case paganism, whether 
of the pantheistic or the epicurean type, is the whole underly- 
ing fabric, but this has received a thick Church of England lac- 
quer, which takes all the contacts with the world without con- 
cealing either the form or the color of what is beneath. The 
essays betray Cowley even more than his other prose works, 
such as his notes to the Davideis and the Pindarics, his prefaces, 
his Vision concerning ... Cromwell, and his Proposition for 
the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy—and certainly 
more than his poetry. An examination of the authors referred to 
by name in these essays shows that out of the forty-five designat- 
ed, thirty-one are Roman or Greek, seven are Biblical, and seven 
are modern. And of these classical writers, which are alluded to 
the most often? Horace is overwhelmingly in the lead, with 
Martial next, and Virgil close behind. Immediately after them 
comes Epicurus. Nor is he the only one of his school to be favor- 
ed by Cowley, for Metrodorus, Democritus, and Lucretius are 
each mentioned twice. The Epicurean cast of the series at once 
becomes evident, for Cowley’s favorite authors in the essays 
are the Roman and Greek hedonists, to whom pleasure is the 
ultimate goal of life. 

“Carpe diem!” is Cowley’s theme as well as Horace’s. En- 
joy the present, he says, and translates his quotation from the 
latter: ‘From a short Life cut off all Hopes that grow too long.’ 
Again: 

“To Morrow let my Sun his Beams display, 

Or in Clouds hide them; I have liv’d to Day.” 
So in ‘Of My Self’ runs the boyish paraphrase he made of Hor- 
ace at the age of thirteen. Yet to Cowley life is certainly not 
merely a living and searching for the “vivid moments,”’ as Wilde 
and the Decadents, misunderstanding Pater, implied, somewhat 
in accordance with the Cyrenaic Epicureanism of Aristippus; 
rather Cowley’s creed is the Horatian one of moderation in the 


% In ‘The Shortness of Life, and Uncertainty of Riches.’ 
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indulgence of the mind and all the senses. Therefore he para- 
phrases Horace at the end of ‘Of Avarice’: 


... Thrice happy he 
To whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, 
With sparing hand, but just enough has given. 

The terms ‘Epicure’ and ‘Epicurean’ Cowley sometimes uses 
loosely and sometimes exactly. If we note only such remarks as 
“but we are Epicures and Lords when once we are gotten up 
into high Places” (in ‘Of Liberty’) or such phrases as “the nice 
guest’s Epicurean Mind” (in ‘The Country Mouse’ following 
‘Of Agriculture’), we shall be misled into thinking that Cowley’s 
Epicureanism was but the popular one after all. It was, 
however, not the vulgar heresy of “‘Eat, drink, and be merry” 
that he followed. He knew that Epicurus was more than a mere 
‘sensationalist,’ and two passages in the essays lend sufficient 
proof. The first is in ‘Of Liberty,’ in a passage discussing volup- 
tuousness: 


Metrodorus said, That he had learnt &4\n7@s yaorpe xapifecO@a, to give his Belly 
just Thanks for all his Pleasures. This by the Calumniators of Epicurus his 
Philosophy was objected as one of the most scandalous of all their Sayings; 
which, according to my charitable Understanding, may admit a very virtuous 
Sense, which is, that he thanked his own Belly for that Moderation in the 
Customary Appetites of it, which can only give a Man Liberty and Happiness 
in this World. 


Even clearer are the lines in the sixth stanza of the poem ap- 
pended to ‘The Garden’: 


When Epicurus to the World had taught, 
That Pleasure was the chiefest Good, 
(And was perhaps i’ th’ Right, if rightly understood) 
His Life he to his Doctrine brought, 
And in a Garden’s Shade that sov’reign Pleasure sought: 
Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find cheap and virtuous Luxury.... 


Thus, in the manner of his master, Cowley, driven upon him- 
self in an age of turmoil and uncertainty, withdrew from the 
world of action into one of moderate and meditative pleasure. 

What was the source of Cowley’s Epicureanism? When did 
it begin and where did it come from? His lifelong admiration 
for Bacon and Hobbes and such materialists may have helped 
prepare the ground. In his early works, indeed, his Epicur- 
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eanism amounted to no more than a mild Horatian hedonism 
with a strong Sabine farm bias.** Nevertheless, in his essays 
(especially in ‘Of My Self’) he took particular pains to show the 
continuity of his philosophical attitude by quoting from some 
of these early Horatian lyrics, such as ‘A Vote’ and ‘The Wish.’ 
On the other hand, the first signs of an interest in, even a know- 
ledge of, Epicurus himself appeared in the 1656 collected edi- 
tion of his poems, although he had already used the word ‘Epi- 
cure’ in its loose, popular sense in 1647 (see ‘The Enjoyment,’ 
The Mistress). But in 1656 two of Cowley’s deservedly popu- 
lar paraphrastic translations from Anacreon, entitled “The Epi- 
cure’ and ‘Another,’ were compact of the conventional Epicure- 
anism of the ‘sensations’; and one Pindaric ode, ‘Life and Fame,’ 
joined with the Epicureans in scorning the life which was lived 
for future fame rather than present enjoyment, while another, 
‘The Resurrection,’ contained a direct allusion, clarified by 
Cowley’s own note, to Epicurean atomism. Other later refer- 
ences show that the Greek philosopher remained in Cowley’s 
mind rather continuously from then on.* 

Since, however, almost none of the original of Epicurus is 
extant, it is logical to expect Cowley to refer often to the works 
of the other members of the school, whose writings have pre- 
served and expanded their founder’s doctrines. Lucretius being 
by far the greatest of these, one is not surprised to find some ten 
references to him outside the essays, sometimes in conjunction 
with the name of Epicurus and sometimes not.*® But these re- 
ferences too begin in 1656, after their author had been in France 
for many years. 

Next to Lucretius one of the chief sources of knowledge 
about Epicurean teachings is Cicero, in his De Natura Deorum. 
This discussion Cowley was familiar with (he specified it as one 
of the texts to be taught in his ideal college, described in his 
Proposition), as he also was with Plutarch, who has similarly 
preserved specimens of Epicurean thought.* And these refer- 
ences also come comparatively late in Cowley’s life. 

% Gough, p. 310, is content to assign Cowley’s ideas on this sort of life to 
his reading of Horace, Virgil, Seneca, and Martial. 

* See, for instance, Grosart, IT, 179, 307. 

% Grosart, I, 177; II, 17, 18, 62, 76, 106, 170, 206, 229, 231. 

%* For references to Cicero, see Grosart, II, 73, 155, 186, 201, 290, 312, 3153, 
320; for references to Plutarch, see II, 40, 72, 114, 201, 216, 217, 218, 339. 
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Obviously, something must have happened to turn his 
thoughts and reading in this direction, and just as obviously 
that something must have occurred in France while he was vir- 
tually exiled there with the royal family. Epicurean thought of 
various types, indeed, was more or less in the air at that time, 
and made itself apparent in other Englishmen than Cowley. 
John Evelyn, for instance, one of Cowley’s most intimate friends 
and also a fellow-exile for some years, published in 1649, as his 
first work, a translation of de la Mothe le Vayer’s essay Of Lib- 
erty and Solitude, which he followed in 1656 with his Essay on the 
First Book of T. Lucretius Carus de Rerum Natura. Cowley’s 
fifth essay, ‘The Garden,’ is addressed to Evelyn, and other 
evidences of the temperamental bond between the two men re- 
main in the few fragments of their correspondence which are 
still extant. In 1656, also, Walter Charleton published his 
translation of the Morals of Epicurus. Cowley was therefore 
far from unique in his Epicurean interests. 

So far as can be proved, Cowley first became acquainted with 
Montaigne in Paris, and Montaigne’s influence must be taken 
strongly into account. Yet the Frenchman’s passages on Epi- 
curus may have had a powerful ally in re-directing and reinforc- 
ing Cowley’s studies, for besides Montaigne Epicurus had had 
another and more recent French disciple, Pierre Gassendi. 
Moreover, Gassendi was a figure well known in Paris while 
Cowley was there. Gassendi lectured at the university from 
1645 on. In 1647 he published his first really important philo- 
sophical work, De Vita, Moribus, et Doctrina Epicuri; in 1649 
appeared his commentary on the life of Epicurus by Diogenes 
Laértius; and in the same year came his most important work 
of all, the Syntagma Philosophiae Epicuri. In his collected works, 
published in 1658, three years after his death, he divided his 
philosophical ideas into three parts: on logic, on physics, and 
on ethics.*” The ideas of neither Gassendi nor Epicurus on either 
logic or atomism (that is, on the physical constitution of mat- 
ter) seem to have affected Cowley much, but it is more than 
likely that Gassendi’s treatment of Epicurus’ life and system of 


37 The only English work on Gassendi as a whole is G. S. Brett’s The 
Philosophy of Gassendi (London, 1908). A. J. Snow has recently devoted a 
section of his Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy (Oxford, 1926) 
to Gassendi’s ideas on physics. 
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ethics did. The supposition, however, has occurred to only two 
people. In 1772 Hurd had dogmatically commented on the line, 
“And was perhaps i’ th’ Right, if rightly understood,” as follows: 
“The author had seen Gassendi’s fine work on this subject.’ 
And in 1921, Richard Aldington, in a stimulating essay, though 
seemingly unaware of Hurd, called attention to Cowley’s prac- 
tically unnoticed Epicureanism, which he attributed partly to 
Gassendi, partly to Epicurus himself, and partly to the natural 
tendency in Cowley’s own temperament.*® Nevertheless, per- 
versely enough in view of all these probabilities, Cowley seems 
never to have referred directly to the writings of either Gassendi 
or Diogenes Laértius, the two Epicurean works which would ap- 
pear to be the most easily available. Nor does he ever allude to 
Saint-Evremond, one of Gassendi’s most prominent disciples, 
whom he might have met in Paris, but certainly knew while 
Saint-Evremond was an exile in London from 1662-1665." 
Cowley’s intimate friend and biographer, Sprat, however, refers 
several times with approval to Gassendi in his Observations on 
Monsieur de Sorbier’s Voyage into England, written in 1665, 
just at the time when Cowley was composing his essays." 

If Cowley knew Gassendi, in addition to many ancedotes 
about the life of Epicurus, Metrodorus, and their circle, he might 
easily have got from him an exposition of the true attitude of 
Epicurus toward pleasure and happiness, for the first chapter of 
the book on ethics in the Syntagma deals with this subject. Here 
he would also have found various ideas on self-discipline, medi- 
tation (even meditation on death), the present as the only real 
source of pleasure, the illustration of Epicurus’ own doctrines in 
his life, etc. Moreover, in the chapter on liberty, fate, and divi- 


88 Hurd, ed. of Cowley, II, 137, n. 

3* Aldington, ‘Cowley and the French Epicureans,’ New Statesman, XVIII 
(1921), 133-134. Aldington, however, makes two slight errors in fact: he says 
that Cowley alludes to Gassendi in the essays, whereas he does not; and that he 
fails to mention Lucretius, whereas he does so twice in the essays, and many 
times in other works. 

© Bayle’s life of Saint-Evremond (1706) preceding the [London?] 1753 
edition of the uvres de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond, 1, 59, says, “Tl s’entrete- 
noit souvent...avec Messieurs Cowley & Waller...,” in 1662. Sil- 
vestre’s preface to the same work, however, says (I, 268) that Saint-Evremond 
“fit connaissance” with Cowley and others at this time. 

41 Sprat, Observations on Monsieur de Sorbier’s Voyage into England (Lon- 
don, 1665), pp. 8, 241-242, 274-275. 
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nation, he would have found a discussion of God, free will, and 
the creation which would have pleased him, for Gassendi, being 
in orders, disagreed with Epicurus on these points and came 
closer to the ideas of Lucretius. Gassendi was, then, a Chris- 
tian Epicurean,” as was Cowley. 

Nevertheless, one should not expect to find a profound, or 
even a thorough, philosopher of any type in Cowley. His Epi- 
cureanism extended only to rather general ideas, and never to 
details. He had read widely, and his notes and allusions 
throughout his works make a great show of learning. But he 
was not a highly original thinker, even with the stepladder of 
other thinkers to stand oh. He was content to reflect what 
other men had written and what other men were thinking 
about. For this reason he is one of the most typical persons of 
his age. And for this reason his essays, ‘‘the language of his 
heart,’ become doubly interesting. 

ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 

Northwestern University 


@ Cf. Ueberweg, quoted by Brett, p. 248; also F. T. Perrens, Les Libertins 
en France au X VII* Siéde (Paris, 1896), p. 133. 
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REVIEWS 


DEUTSCHER SPRACHATLAS AUF GRUND DES VON GEORG WENKER 
BEGRUNDETEN SPRACHATLAS DES DEUTSCHEN REICHS UND 
MIT EINSCHLUSS VON LUXEMBURG IN VEREINFACHTER FORM 
BEARBEITET BEI DER ZENTRALSTELLE FUR DEN SPRACHATLAS 
DES DEUTSCHEN REICHS UND DEUTSCHE MUNDARTENFOR- 
SCHUNG UNTER LEITUNG VON FERDINAND WREDE. Erste 
Lieferung 1926, zweite 1928, dritte 1929. N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (G. Braun). Marburg (Lahn). 


Germany was the first country to attempt the scientific, 
cartographic study of the dialects spoken within its borders. 
In the year 1876 Georg Wenker sent out his first questionnaires 
containing forty sentences of 325 different words to be translated 
into the dialects spoken in over 40,000 places. It has taken just 
fifty years to put this vast material into shape for publication. 
Whatever may be said as to some minor shortcomings, the in- 
disputable act remains that the undertaking in its magnitude 
and importance is of inestimable value for the student of the 
German language. So comprehensively was the work planned 
that not only were the places taken into account where German 
alone was spoken, but also many places of the former German 
Empire where Danish and Frisian were the native tongues. It is 
to be regretted that the 1760 questionnaires of the original 
Sprachatlas that were received from the parts of the former 
Reich where the French, Wendish, Bohemian, Polish and Lith- 
uanian languages were spoken are not to be included. The 
work had already years before its appearance been the incentive 
to important articles on dialects and dialect geography (cf. 
the series of monographs under the title of Deutsche Dialekt- 
geographie edited by Wrede). 

Practically all the known phases of language development, 
such as mutation of consonants, vowel variation, contamination 
etc.,can be studied on these dialect maps, which are accompanied 
by a descriptive text prepared by Wrede himself. To make the 
maps of serviceable size, Germany is divided into four parts: 
a northeast, northwest, southeast and southwest section. 
Each number of the publication deals with one or more specific 
phenomena, such as Lautverschiebung etc. in one of these four 
sections. Accompanying each map and of equal size is a tracing 
sheet (Pausblatt) containing the words or word-forms and the 
lines of demarcation of the same, just as on the map itself, 
minus the place-names and their location, so that if, for example, 
one wishes to study the extent of the Lautverschiebung of a num- 
ber of words that occur in the forty sentences one simply has to 
lay one sheet on top of the other and these on the map itself 
to see through just what places the boundary (or boundaries) 
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of any particular wordform goes, and in case of several sheets 
on one another to see whether there is a variation in the in- 
dividual words, that is, if the ik/ich line coincides with the 
maken/ machen or with the dat/das. Equally important is the 
Atlas for the study of word-geography. For instance in the 
sentence “‘Man muss laut schreien, sonst versteht er uns nicht,”’ 
the word /auét has 37 synonyms (laut, hell, hart, fest etc.). It 
will be seen that in some regions the one word is preferred, in 
others, another. This distribution of words is accompanied by 
phonetic variants of the words themselves, as /aut, lut, liit, lu, lur 
etc., hart, harr, hirt etc. Thus we see that the range of study of 
the Sprachatlas is simply enormous. Attempts have been made 
by some to base the original home of a medieval literary monu- 
ment ona comparison of the form of the words occurring therein 
with the form found in a specific locality on the Sprachatlas (Cf. 
Wrede, Z/dA. XLIII, XLIV). 

So important is this workin all its ramifications that noteach- 
er of German should be without it. Besides, all colleges in 
which German is taught should likewise see to it that their 
libraries contain at least one copy. Immediate subscription is 
imperative, especially since the number of copies is limited. 
The price is very reasonable, being but $2 to $2.50 a number. 

EDWARD H. SEHRT 

George Washington University. 





Eppa. Die LIEDER DES CopEX REGIUS NEBST VERWANDTEN 
DENKMALERN. Herausgegeben von Gustav Neckel. II. 
Kommentierendes Glossar. Heidelberg, 1927. Pp. XXXII 
+216. GERMANISCHE BIBLIOTHEK. Carl Winters Univer- 
sititsbuchhandlung. 


Volume I, the text, of Neckel’s Edda edition appeared in 
1914. The long lapse of time between the publication of the 
text volume and the Glossar has been a disadvantage to the many 
users of this excellent edition; but there is also the advantage 
that the editor has been able to embody in the glossary the re- 
sults of many important invetigations that have appeared dur- 
ing the intervening thirteen years. The editor gives acknow- 
ledgment especially to those of Ernst Kock (Notationes Nor- 
roenae), to Finnur Jénsson’s edition of the Egilsson dictionary, 
and to the fundamental work of Hugo Gering: Vollstdndiges 
W Grterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda (appeared in 1903. His 
shorter Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda, was published in 1896). 
Neckel’s Glossar differs from those of earlier Eddic lexicographers 
in the greater emphasis upon semantic aspects: there is an effort 
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to arrange the Eddic occurrences of words in their semantic 
relation. There are many departures from the order given in 
Gering and also from those in Jénsson (in the main, perhaps, 
less from the order as given in Fritzner’s Ordbog). There is also 
an effort to bring out at all points the relation of Eddic usage 
to general Gmc. usage, as in the cases and in word order. As 
regards the vocabulary itself, the ON word is often paralleled 
by the OHG and the OS. word, as well as the Gothic word. 
Finally the references to occurrences of the word in the lays, 
are reduced to a minimum, and translations of difficulties are 
not, as a rule, given. On the other hand the commentary upon 
the uses of words is frequently very full. The limitation in the 
listing of occurrences is, I think, unfortunate in the case of very 
rare words; also the reference should always be to lay and stanza, 
not only to the lay, as is sometimes done here. 

In such a book it is important that all words found in the 
text and all uses be defined. The following additions to the 
editor’s ‘‘Nachtrige und Verbesserungen zum _ Glossar,” 
p. 216, may here be made: 


fdinn, Rp, 32,5 (Gering fénn). See also Neckel, p. 280, note. 

frakki, Rp, 35, 8. 

hr6drbarmr is starred in Bd, 9, 2 but this is not given in 

the glossary. 

hrgraz, Fafn., 6, 5; the form is starred. 

hugadr, Grip., 10, 4. 

lofsell, Grip., 48, 6. 

ler, Lok., 20,6; Hav. 67, 4; Hav. 58, 5. 

metnadr, Hav., 79, 4. 

naudigr, Bd., 4, 7. . 

rati, Hav., 106,1. Under munnr a reference is found to the 
verse (rata m.). 

rokstéll, Vsp., 6, 2 and 9, 2. 

sald, Prk., 24.10. 

snugga, Skm., 27, 4. 

snina, Hrb., 17, and Grip., 6, 8. 

Pistill, Skm., 31, 6. 

yppa, Vsp., 4, 2, Grm., 45,1, and Am., 47,2. 

gdlaz, prk., 29, 7, and Rp., 45, 5. 


I do not find the use of ganga in Grip., 50, 4 (‘accede to,’ 
‘yield,’ Norw. gaa ind paa) recorded under ganga. On p. 200, 
line 11, in reference to Sg., 5, 2, /ést is a misprint for Jest. 
Skm., 33,4, has fyrinilla, the glossary, better, firinilla, but with- 
out comment. 


GEORGE T. FLom. 
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DIE MITTELENGLISCHE UMDICHTUNG von Boccaccios DE 
CLARIS MULIERIBUS NEBST DER LATEINISCHEN VORLAGE. 
Zum ersten Male vollstindig herausgegeben von Gustav 
Schleich. Leipzig. Mayer & Muller, G. m. b. H. 1924, 
24.5 cm., pp. vi, 140. Palaestra 144. 


This is a carefully executed and scholarly work. It gives 
evidence of wide reading and a fund of knowledge which entitles 
the editor to speak with confidence. Even if we do not agree 
with him at all points, we must treat his opinions with respect. 

The ME text is found in Add. 10,304, fol. 2-46 (c. 1440). 
A second ms. from the Phillipps Collection was sold by Sotheby 
on June 9, 1898 to Mr. Bain. This ms. Schleich was unable to 
use. 
Of the 104 lives handled by Boccaccio the English trans- 
lator takes up only 21. With commendable caution he says that 
before he goes on he will see how well these translations will 
take. We are not surprised that he was not encouraged to go on; 
for his work is far from positive distinction. It is too true that 
he has “‘litell dronken of the well Elycon.” 

If the text as we have it is correct or nearly so, the author 
had a poor ear and little imagination. It is charitable, however, 
to suppose that some lines are corrupt. The editor has made 
some sound emendations; toward other emendations which he 
suggests, we are less sympathetic. Lack of space forbids us to 
go into this matter. 

The supposition that -e was employed in the 15th century to 
indicate the quantity of the preceding syllable (p. 109) is un- 
tenable. This supposition leads the editor into error in refusing 
to derive bare from OE ber. The fact is that in the 15th cen- 
tury-e was used in so hit-or-miss a fashion that no conclusion 
can be drawn from it. 

Equally untenable is the theory (pp. 110, 121) that close e 
has the sound of i, inferred from such rimes as cuntre: se: 
myghtile (=-y), 639, 641-2. Cf. be: memore: dowere, 100, 
102-3; Ene: nave: harde, 828, 830-1; and the rimes in stanza 
cxliii, where natiuyte: aduersyte contrast with friendly: story: 
dy. Few safe inferences can be drawn from spelling alone. In 
MnE poetic license permits the riming, e.g., of bee: agony 
(M. Arnold, Obermann) and by: memory (same, A Memory Pic- 
ture). Is it not possible to say that the ME poets permitted 
themselves the same liberty? 

Schleich is also wrong, we think, in supposing (p. 114) 
that -gh in cowgh indicates the length of the previous vowel. 
The evidence is insufficient to warrant this belief. It does of 
course give some hint of a growing tendency not to pronounce 
the -gh. 

We also dissent from the statement (p. 118) that viuifycacton 
(1.266) has been worn down to three syllables. The scansion 
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is not so difficult (stress the italicized syllables): As much to sey 
is as life and viuificacion. Schleich likewise wrongly, I think, 
scans 1.562 (p. 118 mid.); I should scan: That it medydd /ytell 
confortacion. I fail to find (p. 118) any example of synklisis in 
I. 148y Man: exemplys swyche I might reherse. 

While Schleich has done much valuable work on this text, it 
can hardly be pronounced final. We need a new edition on the 
basis of both the Add. and the Phillipps-Bain mss. with new 
studies of phonology and versification. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 

Cornell University 





THe LAWS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND FROM EDMUND TO 
Henry I. Edited and translated by A. J. Robertson. Cam- 
bridge, 1925. At the University Press, Pp. xiii, 426. 


It is now nearly ninety years since Benjamin Thorpe pub- 
lished his edition of The Old English Laws (Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, 1840). Thorpe was a pioneer in the study 
of Anglo-Saxon and his work was important and valuable in 
its day. But the Old English codes bristle with problems, 
both legal and linguistic, and Thorpe’s renderings are not always 
convincing. Students of early English law who are not masters 
of the Saxon idiom have, therefore, long been in the habit of 
seeking light in the German editions, especially in Liebermann’s 
Geseize der Angelsachsen, a work which both in text and trans- 
lation reveals such remarkable insight and erudition that it 
will doubtless long remain the standard in its field. 

There still remained, however, a need for a new edition in 
English, inasmuch as many students found difficulties in Lieber- 
mann’s somewhat technical German phraseology. This need 
was satisfied in part when F. L. Attenborough published his 
Laws of the Earliest English Kings (1922), which gives al! these 
laws to the close of Ethelstan’s reign (940) both in the original 
text and in modern English. The work that Attenborough had 
thus begun was taken up and brought to conclusion by Miss 
A. J. Robertson, who has, moreover, carried the study into the 
Norman period by including the laws attributed to Willian I 
and a few legal documents from the reign of Henry I. 

In all essentials Miss Robertson has followed the plan de- 
vised for the earlier volume by Attenborough: she has deter- 
mined her text with scrupulous care and has noted all the vari- 
ant readings; she has translated all the documents, those in 
Latin as well as those in Anglo-Saxon; and she has annotated her 
translation at every point where there seems to be need of inter- 
pretation or defence. As a rule she finds herself in agreement 
with Liebermann though not in every case. Miss Roberston 
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shows that Liebermann will occasionally interpret a word in 
a general sense when a more specific meaning is intended. In 
at least one case she has emended Liebermann’s text: in 
Edgar’s “Ordinance of the Hundred” she reads on cryd instead 
of on ryd. Cryd seems to be derived from crudan, to crowd; 
but if that derivation is correct, her translation, ‘‘without de- 
lay,’ can scarcely be accepted; “‘in a body,’ or some such 
rendering, would seem to be nearer the original meaning. It 
also appears that Miss Robertson has been able to draw the line 
more firmly than Liebermann has done between what is clearly 
Anglo-Saxon law and what is almost as clearly Northern law 
brought into the land by the Danish and Norwegian invaders. 
L. M. Larson 
University of Illinois 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH. NUMBER 6. University of Texas Bulletin 
No. 2648: December 22, 1926. NumBer 7. Bulletin No. 
2743: November 15, 1927. Austin, Texas. 

The greater part of these two numbers is taken up by the 
article on ‘‘Early Literary Channels between Britain and Ire- 
land”’ by Clark Harris Slover. Professor Slover has sifted a 
great mass of material—some of it still in manuscript—in 
Irish and Welsh as well asin Latin, and the resulting compil- 
ation is of cardinal importance for any study of the conditions 
under which Irish material came into the literature of Britain 
and so into medieval romance. He indicates that he has still 
further material, which he intends to publish,! dealing with the 
contacts between these Irish and Welsh monastic centers and 
the literary centers of England and France in the twelfth cen- 
tury. This latter material should make more clear the import- 
ance of the whole study to any student of the Middle Ages. 
Of the other articles in these two numbers the most interesting 
are David Lee Clark’s “Brockden Brown’s First Attempt at 
Journalism,’”’ and Evert Mordecai Clark’s remarks on Samson 
Agonistes suggested by a passage in Milton’s earlier Reason of 
Church Government Urged against Prelacy. (Bothin No.7). T.P. 
Harrison, Jr. ia two articles (No. 6) studies the indebtedness to 
Montemayor’s Diana of Sidney’s Arcadia (particularly in its 
original form the Old Arcadia) and Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Midsummer Night’s Dreamand Twelfth Night. Theodore 
Stenburg calls attention to Elyot’s Gouernour as the first 
English ‘“‘Defense of the Poets’? (No. 6), and D. T. Starnes 
studies the use made of it by Shakespeare in 2 Henry 1V, HenryV, 
Troilus and Cressida, and Coriolanus (No. 7). T. P. Harrison, 


1 One phase of this he has published as “William of Malmsbury and the 
Irish” in Speculum, I, 3, 268-283. 
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Jr. suggests that Alexas in All for Love is copied from Iago in 
Othello (No. 7); Fannie E. Ratchford collates Pope’s edition of 
The Patriot King with Bolingbroke’s authorized edition (No. 
6); and Sarah Lewis Carol Clapp identifies the various folk- 
lore motives found in Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale (No.6). Number 6 
of these Studies contains also a brief note by Herman Styles 
Ficke on the likenesses between Rider Haggard’s She and 
Bulwer-Lytton’s A Strange Story, and Number 7 contains notes 
by Robert Adger Law on Shakespeare’s possible use of the old 
Leir in his story of Imogen in Cymbeline, and by Killis Campbell 
supplementing his earlier article on “‘Poe’s Reading.” 
Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 





DIE SOZIALPOLITISCHE ANSCHAUUNGEN COLERIDGES UND SEIN 
EINFLUSS AUF CARLYLE. Von Nikolaus Schanck. Bonn. 
Peter Hanstein. 1924. 23 cm., pp. 94. Bonner Studien zur 
englischen Philologie xvi. 

The problem of Carlyle’s indebtedness to Coleridge is as 
difficult as it is important. Is it demonstrable that he owed 
anything at all to Coleridge? True, he visited the old sage at 
Highgate and formed one of the group who sat spelibound by 
the flow of eloquence from the venerable seer (Life of Sterling, 
chap. viii); but Carlyle, even if he had not at that time visited 
Germany, was himself thoroughly steeped in the German philos- 
ophers, whom he had been studying and writing about for many 
years. At the same time, the coincidences pointed out by 
Schanck are too numerous to be explained as accidental. It 
seems better to say that while Carlyle thought independently, 
he heard and agreed with Coleridge on many points. 

When Carlyle and Coleridge appeared on the scene, Britain 
was sadly in need of the gospel they were to preach. The popu- 
larizations of Newton’s Principia had their share in the develop- 
ment of deism and of disbelief in revealed religion. Out of this 
skepticism there developed an arid atheism. God, the watch- 
maker, was after all so far removed from the watch that it did 
not matter; the watch itself, a going concern, was the main 
thing, and its mechanism was so easily explained as to seem to 
be no great wonder after all. Religion had for many lost mean- 
ing. The church went on of its own momentum, and it is not 
to be denied that there were many faithful and pious bishops, 
priests, and people; but when bishops accepted a salary of 
£30,000 while some of their priests, with families, slaved for a 
paltry £150, something was wrong. The Establishment 
frowned on enthusiastic piety and thrust out the Wesleyans, 
while it made no effort to stem the growing tide of liberal dis- 
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sent. While the Evangelical wing sympathized with the philan- 
thropic movements of the time, it can scarcely be maintained 
that the great reforms, the removal of slavery, the cleansing of 
the prisons and the slums, the modification of the more bar- 
barous laws, Catholic and Jewish emancipation, and the at- 
taining of electoral justice, were oe in any great numbers 
by men who laid emphasis on theology rather than the square 
deal in private life. The so-called higher classes were cheerfully 
serving Mammon and extending their game preserves. 

Meanwhile the French Revolution and the resultant wars 
had engendered the usual precious crop of selfishness, hat- 
red, and greed; and the middle class captains of industry and 
landlords of the Industrial Revolution Era were far more con- 
cerned with profits than with the welfare of the workers; 
while the latter regarded their employers and landlords as 
their natural enemies. 

The remedy for all these and other ills of society, according 
to Coleridge and Carlyle, was a revaluation of the satisfactions 
of life in accordance with the thought of German transcendental- 
ism. In spite of errors which have plunged him into the greatest 
misery, the heart of man is naturally good; how could it be 
otherwise, seeing that in every man there lies hidden the spark 
of divinity which proclaims his kinship with the Divine One? 
He has it within his power through his faculty of Pure Reason to 
apprehend his relationship with and his duty to God. Once he 
has done this, he has passed out of the region of the practical, 
the rule-of-thumb, into that of the ideal. Henceforth his life will 
be guided by considerations of the good of all rather than of him- 
self alone. And this direct approach to God is independent of 
all theologies, orthodoxies, and heterodoxies. 

In their approach to the practical problems of the day, 
Schanck believes Carlyle to have been a far more practical and 
effective thinker than Coleridge. For example, though both 
agreed in exalting the nobility of labor, it was Carlyle who 
pointed out to the toilers the practical way, through organ- 
ization, to obtain their rights. Again, both agree that an aristoc- 
racy of talent must somehow replace the old aristocracy of birth; 
but how'this new aristocracy is to come into being Coleridge has 
no notion. Carlyle, on the other hand, presents the practical sug- 
gestion that the new aristocracy must be the result of a union 
of the younger hereditary aristocrats of the more thoughtful 
type and members of the industrial aristocracy. For Carlyle 
labor was the future political leader of the world. ‘Die Ent- 
wicklung des 19. Jahrhunderts hat ihm Recht gegeben.” 


Crark S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 
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Tue TEACHING OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Charles Car- 
penter Fries. Thos. Nelson & Sons, New York, 1927. Pp. 187. 


MODERN ENGLISH IN THE MAKING. By George H. McKnight. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York and London, 1928. Pp. 590. 


In his Preface Professor Fries states his purpose as follows: 
“This book attempts to discuss in a comprehensive way the 
problems that face the teacher who must deal with the English 
of pupils.... On the whole the schools still perpetuate an 
eighteenth century point of view..... This book is an effort 
to interpret the modern scientific view of language in a pract- 
ical way for teachers.”’ 

Professor Fries discusses the rules of earlier grammarians and 
rejects them as a standard of grammar, pronunciation, and 
vocabulary; he insists that ‘‘the usage of those who are carrying 
on the affairs of English speaking people’’ is the final arbiter of 
correctness, and urges a liberal tolerance in dealing with 
English, maintaining that ‘“‘there can be no narrow line dis- 
tinguishing the acceptable from the unacceptable. Where 
usage is divided no one form is the sole correct one. A reason- 
able guiding principle of decision would be to choose that form or 
construction which is in accord with the tendencies or patterns 
of English as these can be seen from the history of the lang- 
uage.”’ 

The last few chapters of the book contain suggestions to the 
teacher for developing in the pupil right habits and attitude 
with regard to the English language. In writing this book Pro- 
fessor Fries has performed a valuable service to all who are inter- 
ested in acquiring and transmitting good English. It is compre- 
hensive, scholarly, and stimulating, and is to be strongly recom- 
mended to teachers in high school and college, for it presents 
the spirit whichshould dominate our teaching, the spirit of liberal 
tolerance in dealing with English usage. 

Professor McKnight’s new book is not a historical gram- 
mar in the strictly philological sense of the term, but rather a 
delightfully written and thoroughly scholarly account of the 
various cultural movements which, since the days of Chaucer, 
have left their impress upon the vocabulary and the literary 
style of the language. To the history of English sounds and 
inflections the author devotes only a few pages, giving his chief 
attention to Chaucer, Caxton, Shakespeare, the humanists, 
the purists, the rhetoricians, the grammarians, and the makers 
of dictionaries. The concluding chapters deal with the most 
important questions of modern usage. The book also contains 
an interesting account of the beginnings of American English and 
the insular antecedents of American dialects. Professor Mc- 
Knight’s style is easy and pleasing, and his book should appeal 
both to the intelligent layman and to the professional student. 
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The book can be used to advantage in college courses on the 
history of the English language. 
C. M. LotsPeicu 





De Lacuna, GRACE ANDRUS, Speech: Its Function and Develop- 
ment. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. 
xii+ 363. 

The matters of chief linguistic interest in this book may be 
summarized in the following propositions: 

1. Some tentative theory of the genesis of speech is essential 
to the development of an adequate psychology of language. 

2. The metaphysical presupposition that language is the 
means of expressing or communicating ideas has stood in the way 
of formulating a plausible theory of origin. 

3. The evolution of speech from the animal cry becomes 
comprehensible only when both are regarded as performing the 
same fundamental function of codrdinating the activities of the 
members of the group. This evolution was guided by the necessity 
for a more flexible type of group organization under changing 
conditions of life, as in the assumed change from arboreal life to 
gound-dwelling. 

4, The cry is implicitly both proclamation and command; 
speech arises through a differentiation of these two functions. 

5. The proclamation, while it announces specifically, con- 
trols behavior only conditionally and indirectly. The character- 
istic structure of language is the structure of the proclamation. 

6. The primitive utterances were sentence-words, in which 
predication was only implicit; hence speech at this stage could 
mediate coéperative action only with reference to a perceptually 
present, relatively unanalyzed, situation. 

7. The evolution of explicit predication and of the sentence 
resulted from the need for coérdinated action beyond the limits 
of the common perceptually present situation, and from the need 
for coérdinating such complex and varied behavior as depends 
on analysis of the situation. 

8. The differentiation of words as units of analysis resulted 
from the extension of terms from one situation to others having 
objectively common properties. 

9. A typical way in which predication may have become 
explicit would consist in substituting for the bodily orientation 
or pointing which accompanied an implicitly predicative pro- 
clamation another utterance which designated the general situa- 
tion; in general, the process would consist in combining in one 
utterance two previously independent sentence-words. 

10. “The evolution of language is characterized by a progres- 
sive freeing of speech from dependence on the perceived condi- 
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tions under which it is uttered and heard, and from the behavior 
which accompanies it..... The transition from the sentence- 
word with its rudimentary structure to the complete sentence 
with its differentiated functional parts, is the first and most 
momentous stage in this evolution.”’ 

A large part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
general psychological principles on which the treatment of 
language is based. These principles are described as behavior- 
istic, and in general the author has striven for an objective 
analysis. Unfortunately, her preoccupation with teleology and 
with certgin other non-behavioristic conceptions (notably those 
of “‘desire,’’ ‘“‘affect,’”’ “‘image’’) has interfered with a thorough- 
going application of the principles of redintegration and of con- 
ditioning, and with an adequate use of the theoretical and experi- 
mental literature of these topics. The result is a befogging of the 
analysis at important points, and a failure to adequately display 
language as a form of behavior inevitably resulting from the 
interaction of a biological organism possessed of given functional 
properties with a given type of environment. However, if Pro- 
fessor de Laguna, by her emphasis upon language as a form of 
social interaction, succeeds in bringing to the attention of 
linguists the obsolescence of the Wundtian conceptions which 
constitute the psychological basis of most of the books on general 
linguistics, she will have performed an extremely important 
service. 

ERWIN A. ESPER 

University of Washington 





WELTBURGERTUM IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR VON HERDER 
BIS NIETZSCHE. DIE KULTURWERTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERA- 
TUR IN IHRER GESCHICHTLICHEN ENTWICKLUNG. DRITTER 
BAND. Erste ABTEILUNG. By Kuno Francke. Pp. 140. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. Berlin 1928. 


In this first part of the third volume of his Kulturwerte 
Professor Francke deviates from the method of presentation 
which he followed in the first two volumes. The Kulturwerte 
have become a classic among histories of German literature 
because they combine breadth of outlook, felicitous choice 
of significant details and penetrating characterization with 
warmth of feeling and crystal clearness of style. It is the work 
of a scholar-artist. In this new volume the author set himself 
a different, more limited task. We have the same warmth of 
feeling and crystal style, but our attention is concentrated 
upon a single aspect of nineteenth century literature, the de- 
velopment of ‘‘Weltbiirgertum,’’ cosmopolitanism, among 
German writers. Nearly all the great writers from the end of the 
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eighteenth century to the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century are examined and we hear, largely in their own words, 
what their attitude was towards cosmopolitanism. The list 
includes Herder, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Hélderlin, 
Novalis, Fichte, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Schleiermacher, 
Wilhelm Miller, Grillparzer, Alexander von Humboldt, 
Hegel, Birne, Paul Pfizer, Platen, Anastasius Griin, Lenau, 
Das junge Deutschland, Heine, Das Frankfurter Parlament, 
Bismarck, Richard Wagner, Lassalle, Spielhagen, Raabe, 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer, Gottfried Keller and—last but not 
least—Nietzsche. The subject necessarily gives to the treatise 
a strong political flavor, in fact, as the author wishes to impress 
upon his German readers the necessity of cultivating the spirit 
of cosmopolitanism, the treatise approaches in some places dan- 
gerously near the political pamphlet. 

Cosmopolitanism, “‘Weltbiirgertum,”’ is to the author one 
of the glories of German literature of the classic and early 
Romantic periods. It is the spiritual background of the Golden 
Age of German literature. It is inseparably connected with 
the German spirit itself as it developed during that period. 
The acceptance and dissemination of the spirit of cosmo- 
politanism becomes to the author almost a test of a writer’s 
value for German life and culture during the nineteenth century. 
There is no higher task for the German people of to-day than 
to cultivate this spirit. 

The origin of the spirit of cosmopolitanism the author 
sees in a small group of lonely scholars of the seventeenth 
century who accepted the ideal of a general humanity as a 
sort of opiate against the misery of their own nation. This 
ideal was later advocated by Klopstock, Wieland, and Lessing, 
it became the inspiration of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Though it was closely bound up with a forced renunciation of 
all political greatness in the present, this ideal did not imply 
resignation or spiritual inertia, on the contrary, it was accepted 
with pride, with youthful enthusiasm, with joyous confidence 
in the future (p. 2). Beyond this the author does not go into 
a discussion of the origin of this spirit of humanity and cosmo- 
politanism. (‘‘Menschheitsgefiihl’” and ‘‘Weltbiirgertum’”’ 
are used by him in much the same sense.) It may be well to 
inquire a little more closely into the origin of German cosmo- 
politanism in the eighteenth century. It may throw light upon 
the whole subject. 

Robertson in his recent book on Goethe (London, 1927,p.162), 
speaking of Goethe’s cosmopolitanism, says: ‘‘Goethe’s cosmo- 
politanism, farfrom being asuperior, theoretically acquired stand- 
point, was merely the expression of political homelessness and 
political impotency, not necessarily a virtue at all.’’ Lovers of 
Goethe may not like this rather startling and unorthodox state- 
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ment of the English scholar, for they have always looked upon 
Goethe as the great representative of the spirit of humanity 
and cosmopolitanism, but Robertson is undoubtedly right, 
at least so far as the beginnings of Goethe’s cosmopolitanism 
are concerned. He is supported by Goethe himself in the 
conversation with Luden which Francke quotes on the first 
page of his book. 

The German in the eighteenth century was a man without 
political or public rights, without a voice in the government; 
he had certain private rights but, if his prince chose to violate 
them, he had as a rule no redress. As German he counted for 
nothing either at home or abroad. There was no national 
feeling. It was the natural thing for him to obey and to serve 
his prince and his government. To take steps to change his 
condition hardly occurred to him. The Thirty Years’ War 
and the absolutism of the princes had done thorough work. 

An Englishman of the eighteenth century as Englishman 
demanded and possessed certain rights that even the gov- 
ernment and the king had to respect, inconsiderable though 
these rights may have been in the case of the lower classes. 
He had a strong sense of nationality. “Britons never will be 
slaves’’ would have meant nothing to the Germans if applied 
to them. One could appeal to the Englishman as Englishman 
but not to the German as German. Even in Goethe’s family 
in Frankfurt, a home of refinement and intellectual interests, 
Prussia during the Seven Years’ War meant nothing to father 
and son, their sympathies were only with Frederick. ‘Was 
ging uns Preussen an!’’ yet Prussia was a German state and 
the Prussians were Germans. 

The eighteenth century is the age of rationalism and 
humanity, the age of universal and cosmopolitan ideas, not 
only in Germany but also in England and France. In fact, 
England was the home of many of the new ideas. The new 
spirit of the eighteenth century emphasized the human qual- 
ities, it did not stir up nationalism, as Romanticism did later. 
Reason and humanity the Germans understood, for they 
were also human beings. They did not know what national 
dignity was, but they understood the dignity of man. They 
did not know what national, German, solidarity was, they 
had never heard of it or seen it, but they understood and felt 
the common nature and interests of human beings. Cosmo- 
politanism and a sense of general humanity developed in eight- 
eenth century Germany before German nationalism and pa- 
triotism. It is one of the fundamental facts in the history of 
modern German nationalism. The improvements in social 
conditions which undoubtedly took place during the reign 
of enlightened despotism were made not because the princes 
felt that their German subjects should be treated better, but 
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because the ideas of the age demanded that human beings 
should be treated better. The Germans knew that as Germans 
they had no rights and they did not even aspire to German 
rights, but as human beings they knew and felt that they had 
rights and they strove to obtain them. The German writers 
of the eighteenth century were not given the choice between 
cosmopolitanism and nationalism and then from sheer ideal- 
ism chose the former, as one might infer from Francke’s pre- 
sentation, they had only the choice between cosmopolitan- 
ism and nothing. 

Robertson is right in saying that Goethe’s cosmopolitan- 
ism—and the statement applies equally to Lessing, Herder, 
and others— was “‘not a superior, theoretically acquired stand- 
point but merely the expression of political homelessness and 
impotency”’, in other words, the result of living among a people 
that was no nation, that was politically oppressed and indiffer- 
ent but had developed an understanding and feeling of gen- 
eral humanity. Nevertheless it is to the glory of these writers 
that, making a virtue of necessity, they accepted cosmopoli- 
tanism with youthful ardor and unfaltering faith. It furnished 
them the needed spiritual atmosphere within which they 
could live and work. Given the political and social condi- 
tions of eighteenth century Germany a great literature could 
not have arisen in any other way. The renaissance of German 
literature is inseparably connected with German cosmopoli- 
tanism and the sense of general humanity. 

That some Germans felt the value of patriotic inspiration 
is clearly shown by Klopstock, but as contemporary Germany 
furnished neither inspiration nor content, Klopstock had to 
construct an ideal German people in the distant past that he 
could love and glorify and he had to point to a happier future 
when the German people would have attained a national posi- 
tion equal or even superior to that of other nations. Klopstock, 
according to Schiller, divested everything he treated of its 
body to turn it into spirit, but his patriotism never had a body, 
it was an ideal from the very beginning. During the latter 
part of the century, as a result of the great works of German 
poets and thinkers, a certain cultural patriotism and sense 
of unity developed, especially in Protestant Germany, but it 
had no direct connection with politics or national aspirations. 

The French revolution and the Napoleonic era kindled the 
flame of patriotism and nationality also among the German 
people but could not quench the spirit of cosmopolitanism. 
On the contrary, it was German humanism that slowly brought 
forth the spirit of nationalism and patriotism under the in- 
fluence of French oppression. There is abundant evidence 
that large sections of the German people willingly accepted 
French rule, it had done away with many ancient abuses and 
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petty restrictions, it had given them personal rights which 
they had never enjoyed before, it did not seem to interfere 
with their language, with their moral and intellectual as- 
pirations. But when Napoleon’s tyranny violated their human 
rights, their sense of the dignity of man, they resented French 
dominion. That German patriotism developed out of German 
humanity is clearly shown by Fichte to whom Francke de- 
votes several of his most eloquent and inspiring pages. The 
ideal German that Fichte holds up as model is in reality the 
ideal human being that has never been found in any consid- 
erable number, if at all, among the Germans or any other 
people. Fichte appeals to the highest human qualities in his 
German audience identifying, as it were, Germanism and 
humanism. Because the Germans are or should be the ex- 
ponents of the highest humanity, they must reform their lives, 
they must reconstruct the political, social and educational in- 
stitutions under which they live. One who is bound to find 
fault might say, disregarding the conditions under which the 
Reden an die deutsche Nation originated, that Fichte is re- 
sponsible for the cultural pride characteristic of many Germans. 
German nationalism has never been entirely unfaithful 
to its spiritual parent, German humanism (Cf. Meinecke, 
Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, p. 20). Francke’s book is 
an illustration of it and the motto from Thomas Mann’s Von 
deutscher Republik placed at the beginning of the book is a pow- 
erful affirmation. Nevertheless it is true that “political home- 
lessness and impotency” is at the bottom of much of German 
cosmopolitanism also during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. . 
German patriotism stirred up by Napoleon saw that it 
could not live except upon two conditions, national unity 
and political liberty. Unity and liberty therefore became the 
watchwords of the German patriots during the first half of 
the nineteenth centuy. But that precipitated the conflict 
with the German princes. The German princes had gladly 
availed themselves of the rising tide of patriotism against 
Napoleon who threatened their very existence. But the Ger- 
man princes were neither nationalists nor cosmopolitans. 
Patriotism to them meant loyalty to the princes, which indeed 
was a strong trait in the German character. With blind tenaci- 
ty the princes clung to their antiquated rights and their pseudo- 
sovereignty, only a few of the smaller sovereigns made con- 
cessions to the new spirit. Again it is characteristic of the Ger- 
man patriots that, as contemporary documents amply show, 
they demanded political rights as human rights for the most 
part, not primarily as German rights, though seeing the west- 
ern nations in the enjoyment of such rights they could see no 
reason why Germans should not have the same rights. The 
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stubborn selfishness and stupidity of the princes forced the 
German patriots to make a choice between political rights, 
which were in reality human rights, and their national aspira- 
tions. 

In P. A. Pfizer’s Briefwechsel zweier Deutschen (1831, 
Neudruck p. 161ff.) the question is discussed whether it would 
be better for the smaller more liberal German states to form 
a union under the protectorate of France with the exclusion 
of Austria and Prussia, or to unite under the leadership of 
Prussia. In the former case they would be sure of enjoying their 
liberties even though living under foreign control; in the latter 
case their liberties might be jeopardized but the national Ger- 
man character of the union would be preserved. The two 
opinions had numerous advocates in the smaller German states. 
From the point of view of later German history there could 
be only one answer to the question; Pfizer himself considers 
only the second alternative as at all acceptable. From the 
point of view of the English or French people such a question 
could never have been raised. In 1831, however, the question 
so many Germans had to face was whether they valued polit- 
ical, that is, human rights more than nationality. That they 
were placed before such an alternative was the fault of the 
reactionary and despotic Austrian and Prussian governments. 
Cosmopolitanism translated into terms of practical politics 
meant at that time submission to France. We cannot blame 
the Germans who sought refuge in cosmopolitanism because 
their governments did not permit them to be German patriots, 
but we can see no special virtue in it. 

Professor Francke sees German cosmopolitanism in the 
treatment of subjects of universal rather than national. or local 
interest on the part of German poets, especially Goethe (p. 9) 
and Grillparzer (p. 44f.) But here again it was altogether a 
case of necessity and not of choice. German life and German 
history simply did not offer sufficient material and inspiration 
to men like Goethe and Grillparzer. To Eckermann Goethe 
said (16. Feb. 1826): 


Wir Deutschen sind auch wirklich schlimm daran: unsere Urgeschichte liegt 
zu sehr im Dunkel, und die spitere hat aus Mangel eines einzigen Regentenhau- 
ses kein allgemeines nationalesInteresse. Klopstock versuchte sich am Hermann 
allein der Gegenstand liegt zu entfernt, niemand hat dazu ein Verhiltnis, 
niemand weiss was er damit machen soll, und seine Darstellung ist daher ohne 
Wirkung und Popularitét geblieben..... Beim “Werther” und “Faust” 
musste ich dagegen wieder in meinen eigenen Busen greifen, denn das T- 
lieferte war nicht weit her. 


Speaking of Walter Scott’s Rob Roy Goethe said (March 9, 1831): 


Man sieht aber, was die englische Geschichte ist, und was es sagen will, wenn 
einem tiichtigen Poeten eine solche Erbschaft zuteil wird. Unsere deutsche 
Geschichte in fiinf, Banden ist dagegen eine wahre Armut, sodass man auch 
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nach dem “Gétz von Berlichingen” sogleich ins Privatleben ging und eine 
“Agnes Bernauerin” und einen “Otto von Wittelsbach” schrieb, womit freilich 
nicht viel getan war..... Die englische Geschichte ist vortrefflich zu poet- 
ischer Darstellung, weil sie etwas Tiichtiges, Gesundes und daher Allgemeines 
ist, das sich wiederholt. (Eckermanns Gespriche, June 11, 1925) 
The excellence of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield Goethe 
attributes largely to the fact that the author was an English- 
man and that his country and nation gave him special ad- 
vantages (Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book 10). As to Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre Francke says (p. 12) that the influence 
of specifically German conditions of life appears in a negative 
rather than a positive manner, a practical admission that 
German life as such had little to offer to Goethe’s poetic genius. 
In Hermann und Dorothea Goethe has treated a genuinely 
German theme ending.in a fine outburst of German patriotism, 
but here Francke points to its antique form as indicating ex- 
ternally that the work belongs to more than one people, and 
to its spirit representing an all but perfect artistic symbol of 
eternal contrasts of life: the forces of conservatism and of 
progress, the combination of which directs our eyes again to 
an universal ideal of humanity (p. 13). But surely, Hermann 
und Dorothea cannot be cited in support of Goethe’s cosmo- 
politanism. It is a work of art based upon a German theme and, 
like all great art, it makes a general human appeal. The work 
must rather be cited in support of the view that cosmopolitan 
Goethe also could understand and feel German patriotism. 
Grillparzer’s words to Fouqué in 1819 quoted on p. 46 
fully support the view that it was the lack of suitable German 
themes and not cosmopolitan convictions that made the Ger- 
man poets so often seek their subjects outside of Getman life 
and history: 


Ich verachte euer urdeutsches Wesen nicht, aber ich kann es nicht brauchen. 
Lasst erst die Nationalitit den Deutschen aus dem Kopf in die Adern kommen 
und mit dem Blut umlaufen, dass es bei ihnen nachklinge, wenn ich anklinge: 
dann sei ein deutscher Stoff mir willkommen, mehr als jeder andere. 


Grillparzer’s view becomes even clearer if we add the words 
which follow this statement in the original but which Francke 
omits: 

Ich beneide die Dichter, die nach uns kommen, um den schinen Vorzug, 
vaterlindische Gegenstinde wiirdig behandeln zu kénnen, das heisst so, dass der 
ganze Zweck der Poesie erreicht werden kénne (der dramatischen vornehmlich) 
und daher die Wirkung nicht bloss sich auf den gelehrten Teil der Nation 


erstrecke, sondern auf die ganze Masse, und iiberhaupt nicht auf den Kopf 
beschriinkt sei, sondern ins Blut gehe. 


If we take the passage as a whole, we must arrive at a con- 
clusion which is the opposite of the inference that Francke 
draws from a part of the passage: Grillparzer realizes the great 
advantages which national subjects offer to the poet, especially 
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the dramatic poet, he would like nothing better than to treat 
such subjects, he envies the German poets of the future who 
will be able to treat national subjects adequately, but as 
national feeling with the Germans of his time is a matter of 
the head and not of the heart, he would find no true under- 
standing for a national subject. If he touched the chord of 
nationalism in his poetry, there would be no corresponding 
vibration in the hearts of his German audience. As such is 
the case at the present time, Grillparzer prefers to treat pure- 
ly human subjects. It is resignation, not free choice. In the 
last sentence of the original passage Grillparzer states his be- 
lief that a German background might sometimes be a disad- 
vantage even with a German audience: 


In wessen Munde glaubt ihr wohl, dass jetzt noch eine hochsinnige Rede mehr 
Wirkung selbst auf das gemeine Volk machen werde: in dem eines rémischen 
Weltkonsuls oder eines engen Niirnberger Biirgermeisters? 


Grillparzer must have deeply felt the tragedy of German 
history. 

Friedrich Hebbel, who had a strong sense of German na- 
tionality, recognizes that German history is on the whole a 
barren field for the German poet: 


Es ist sehr richtig, dass wir Deutsche nicht im Zusammenhang mit der Geschichte 
unseres Volkes stehen .... Aber worin liegt der Grund? Weil diese Geschichte 
resultatlos war, weil wir uns nicht als Produkte ihres organischen Verlaufs 
betrachten kénnen, wie z. B. die Englander und Franzosen, sondern weil das, 
was wir freilich unsere Geschichte nennen miissen, nicht unsere Lebens—son- 
dern unsere Krankheits-Geschichte ist, die noch bis heute nicht zur Krisis 
gefiihrt hat. (Tagebiicher, ed. Werner, no. 29 (1848)). 


Even Heinrich von Kleist, whom Francke expressly excludes 
from his list of cosmopolitans (p. 138), lays the scenes of four 
of his eight plays in non-German countries with non-German 
characters and among his eight tales only three have a German 
background. Wilhelm Raabe, on the other hand, whose “‘welt- 
biirgerliche Gefiihle’’ the author presents to us in his happiest 
manner, treated German subjects by preference. 

There is an aspect of German cosmopolitanism and human- 
ity occasionally touched upon by the author but not worked 
out which is far from inspiring, but is closely connected with 
the German character of the Classic-Romantic period, the 
discrepancy between the ideal and practical life. As to the 
later years of Herder, the apostle of humanity, his biographer 
Kiihnemann says: (Herder, Miinchen 1912, p. 537) “‘vor den 
michtigen Lebensfragen der Gegenwart versagte er.’’ Goethe 
not only disapproved the granting of a constitution to Saxe- 
Weimar, but he was bitterly opposed to the freedom of the 
press which the new consitution provided. Hegel, as Francke 
points out (p. 51), had little sympathy with the liberal move- 
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ment after the wars of liberation. Grillparzer opposed the 
freedom of teaching and learning (Werke, ed. Sauer, I, 94) and 
though a bitter opponent of Metternich, he saw in the Austrian 
revolution of 1848 only negative and destructive forces. Rad- 
etzky and his army he hailed as the true saviours of Austria. 
When the ideas of humanity and liberty assumed concrete 
form and with it the earthiness of human life, they were not 
recognized by the champions of liberty and humanity in the 
realm of the ideal. 

The cosmopolitanism of the German writers presented to 
us is in no sense uniform or even similar in content. We have 
cosmopolitanism of the most visionary kind, unreal and “‘welt- 
fremd”’; we have cosmopolitanism that comes dangerously near 
despotism; we have cosmopolitanism that hardly knows pa- 
triotism, yes, that becomes downright treason against the 
people, as in the case of young Gérres or Georg Forster (p. 7, 
note); we also have cosmopolitanism that is firmly rooted in 
love of country. We have cosmopolitanism that is distinctly 
political and cosmopolitanism that consists chiefly in the ap- 
peal to the highest human qualities, as poetry, art, religion, or 
philosophy may appeal to the highest in man. The effect is 
sometimes bewildering rather than inspiring. We get a vivid 
picture of German individualism. No sustained effort is made 
to differentiate or to evaluate the various kinds of cosmopol- 
itanism. The author himself is clearly of the opinion that 
cosmopolitanism should be rooted in patriotism or that the 
highest form of patriotism is necessarily combined with cos- 
mopolitanism, but in the course of the discussion it would 
seem at times as if cosmopolitanism in itself was to- be con- 
sidered as a virtue regardless of anything else. 

As to the cosmopolitanism of Hélderlin and Novalis the 
author admits that it is visionary. But Novalis’ cosmopolitan- 
ism in Die Christenheit und Europa is, as Meinecke has pointed 
out (Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat 1919, p. 75), “a prelude 
and pendant” to the Holy Alliance, beautiful in theory but 
most dangerous in reality. Jean Paul’s cosmopolitanism saw 
in the Rhenish Confederacy the foundation of a united Ger- 
many and in Napoleon the protector of European peace (p. 
24). That meant French rule and overlordship in Europe, 
not the reign of cosmopolitanism. There is a difference be- 
tween the cosmopolitanism of Schleiermacher who, after the 
catastrophe of Jena, was determined to remain in Halle as long 
as he could find salt and potatoes and that of Alexander von 
Humboldt who spent the years of Germany’s deepest humil- 
iation and severest struggles in Paris calmly devoting him- 
self to scientific work. Schleiermacher, moreover, was in 
reality a German patriot in the best sense and not a cosmo- 
politan. That is shown clearly in his sermon on the subject 
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“Wie sehr es die Wiirde des Menschen erhéht, wenn er mit 
ganzer Seele an der biirgerlichen Vereinigung hiangt, der er 
angehért”, delivered at the University of Halle on August 
24, 1806. It is a profound discussion of the question of patri- 
otism versus cosmopolitanism. ‘‘Wer anstatt auf sein Volk 
und mit seinem Volke zu wirken, sich weiter ausstreckt und 
es gleich auf das Ganze des menschlichen Geschlechts anlegt, 
der wird in der Tat erniedriget, anstatt erhéhet zu werden,” 
says Schleiermacher. (Cf. the discussion of this sermon by 
Carl Stange in Zeitwende, August 1929, p. 160ff.) 

Heine’s cosmopolitanism the author characterizes as “‘Kult 
internationaler Geistesaristokratie”’ (p. 130) or ‘‘der Glaube an 
den Beruf der Aristokratie des Geistes fiir hohes internatio- 
nales Menschentum”’ (p. 83). But who are the aristocrats of 
the spirit and who is to point them out to us? Francke believes 
that Heine thought of men like Luther, Lessing, Kant, 
Fichte, Napoleon (p. 84). Napoleon among the prophets of 
humanity leading men to a nobler conception of life? by the 
side of Kant, the author of Vom ewigen Frieden, the propound- 
er of the categorical imperative? by the side of Fichte pro- 
claiming the ethical values of human life? Francke gives a 
penetrating characterization of Heine’s contradictory nature, 
but if Napoleon, by the side of Kant and Fichte, is to show us 
the mission of the aristocrat of the spirit for “high internation- 
al humanity”, we have merely another of Heine’s self-con- 
tradictions and paradoxes. Francke quotes a beautiful passage 
from the preface of Deutschland, ein Wintermdrchen showing 
Heine’s German patriotism (p. 86f.) and then calls him “den 
Vertreter eines wahrhaft humanen Deutschtums, einer edlen 
vélkerverséhnenden Menschlichkeit, eines zu hohem Welt- 
biirgertum erweiterten Nationalbewusstseins.” But it would 
be easy to quote other passages from Heine’s writings of a 
very different tenor, and who will say that one is more Heine 
than another? In fact, in the French edition of the preface 
quoted (Paris, 1855) we find an additional sentence which 
Heine thought it best to suppress for the benefit of his German 
readers: “Il faut avant tout le (i. e. le Rhin) tirer des griffes 
des Prussiens; aprés avoir fait cette besogne nous choisirons 
par le suffrage universel quelque honnéte gargon qui a les 
loisirs nécessaires pour gouverner un peuple honnéte et labori- 
eux” (Werke, ed. Elster II, 540). If this is taken seriously— 
and why should it be meant any less seriously than the rest of 
the passage?-this ‘‘representative of truly humane Germanism” 
is advocating civil war. Heine called himself a brave soldier 
in humanity’s war of liberation and no one has a right to 
dispute that, he also wished to be remembered as a German 
poet and his wish has been fulfilled but it must be seriously 
doubted that Heine would recognize himself as ‘‘Vertreter 
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eines wahrhaft humanen Deutschtums, einer edlen vélker- 
verséhnenden Menschlichkeit, eines zu hohem Weltbiirger- 
tum erweiterten Nationalbewusstseins.”’ For the Frankfurt 
Parliament, which Francke justly praises, Heine had only con- 
tempt and ridicule (Lichtenberger, Henri Heine, Paris, 1905, 
P. 202). 

Because ‘‘the nationality of the Jews perished in a beauti- 
ful and enviable manner and has become universality” Bérne 
seems to believe that all nations should give up nationality 
(p. 55f.). ‘“‘Keine Freiheit ist méglich, solang es Nationen 
gibt.” If this means anything, it must mean that liberty, 
complete liberty, is impossible in human life, a mere truism. 
It is cosmopolitanism as visionary as it is unhistorical and 
sterile. The hollowness of Theodor Mundt’s cosmopolitan- 
ism appears in the hero of his Lebenswirren who, after the 
demon of time has made him accept in turn liberalism, ab- 
solutism and the juste-milieu, gives up all politics and devotes 
himself to the study of history consoling himself with the 
words: ‘“Fortschritt! Freiheit! Zukunft! sind und bleiben 
die schénsten Worte der Menscheit,’’ (p. 73). As this man 
can do nothing with reality, he intoxicates himself with beauti- 
ful words. The quotation from Mundt’s Madonna shows clear- 
ly that “political homelessness’’, the impossibility of enjoy- 
ing human rights at home, is at the bottom of much of German 
cosmopolitanism also in the nineteenth century. 

I can see nothing “Erhebendes’’—on the contrary, it is 
most depressing—in Lassalle’s Arbeiterprogramm of 1862, 
when, as Francke himself says, the realization of this program 
in the Sowiet state of to-day has resulted in just the opposite 
of what Lassalle had claimed for it, not the liberation of gen- 
eral humanity but the iron rule of the fourth estate, or when 
Lassalle himself admits in private correspondence that the 
“Arbeiterstaat” must necessarily be followed by the aboli- 
tion of private property (p. 108). His remark “‘freilich darf man 
das dem Mob noch nicht sagen” shows a lack of sincerity. But 
that does not change the fact that Lassalle’s untimely death 
was a great misfortune for Germany and that Francke has 
given us on a few pages a masterful presentation of Lassalle’s 
work and demonic personality. 

Friedrich Hebbel, whose warning against cosmopolitanism 
Francke quotes (p. 94) and whom he does not consider a cos- 
mopolitan (p. 136), was in reality a cosmopolitan by convic- 
tion. In the very document (1848) from which Francke 
quotes (Werke, ed. R. M. Werner X, 114) Hebbel says: ‘Da 
ist auf der einen Seite der abstrakte Kosmopolitismus, der, 
weil er allerdings das Wiinschenswerte und als solches Anzu- 
strebende vertritt, den Zeitmoment und die absoluten und 
relativen Gesetze, die er uns fiir den aufzufiihrenden neuen 
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Bau auflegt, nicht der mindesten Beriicksichtigung wert findet. 
Wer weiss es denn nicht, dass die Volker sich gegenseitig sup- 
plementieren, wer hofft nicht, dass dieses auch noch einmal 
von den Massen erkannt werden und dass dann ein Vélker- 
Areopag zu Stande kommen wird. Ist aber das jetzt schon der 
Fall? Zeigt sich in der jetzigen Krisis auch nur die kleinste 
Spur von einer Bereitwilligkeit der Nationalititen, sich auf- 
zulésen und in die Menschheit aufzugehen? Besinnen sich 
im Gegenteil nicht sogar diejenigen, die aufgelést und mit 
andern verschmolzen scheinen, wieder auf sich selbst? Und 
wiirde das Volk, das, bevor die iibrigen reif sind, damit den 
Anfang machen wollte, sich nicht dadurch vernichten?”” An 
areopagus of nations, a league of nations we say to-day, is 
Hebbel’s ideal, to him a self-evident ideal, but a nation that 
applied the spirit of cosmopolitanism in practice, while all the 
others merely asserted their nationality, would destroy itself. 
Hebbel points out the dangers of one-sided cosmopolitanism 
which Francke does not discuss. 

In speaking of Bérne’s cosmopolitanism the author says 
(p. 55): “das Gefiihl fiir sie (die Menschheit) ging mit Not- 
wendigkeit aus seinem Judentum hervor’’; later regarding 
Heine (p. 82): ‘‘dass Heine ebenso wie Bérne zu dieser inter- 
nationalen Vermittlerrolle durch jiidische Abstammung von 
Haus aus pridisponiert war, braucht nicht bewiesen zu werden.” 
Up to now we have been led to believe that cosmopolitanism, 
the feeling for humanity, was characteristic of the German 
spirit during the Classical and early Romantic periods, but 
here we are told that in the case of Bérne it sprang necessarily 
from his Judaism. Bérne himself makes this assertion: “Die 
Juden sind die Lehrer des Kosmopolitismus, und die ganze 
Welt ist ihre Schule. Und weil sie die Lehrer des Kosmopoli- 
tismus sind, sind sie auch die Apostel der Freiheit” (p. 56). 
So far as I know, Bérne is the first to make such a sweeping 
claim. But that did not prevent him from entertaining a 
strong antipathy towards the Jewish high finance that he evi- 
dently did not count among the apostles of liberty. But where 
are the French, the English, or the American Jews who, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, have been the public torch-bearers 
of cosmopolitanism and human solidarity outside of the finan- 
cial field? Bérne and Heine were cosmopolitans and upholders 
of human solidarity not because they were Jews, but because 
they were German Jews, because their spiritual life was large- 
ly rooted in the spiritual life of Classic and early Romantic 
Germany which was permeated with cosmopolitan ideas. Like 
the liberals of German blood they were forced to choose be- 
tween adherence to political, that is, human rights and Ger- 
man patriotism, and like the German liberals they sought 
refuge in cosmopolitanism. Who can blame them for going 
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to Paris rather than, like Fritz Reuter, spend years in a Ger- 
man fortress or prison, which undoubtedly would have been 
their fate, had they continued to live and to write in Ger- 
many? The fault lies not with them but with the despotic 
un-German German governments. 

Professor Francke in the Vorwort expresses the hope that 
he may be able to publish similar monographs on other phases 
of German cultural life during that period, patriotism, the 
conception of nature, the striving for personality, and we 
can only express the ardent wish that time and strength may 
be granted to him to carry out his plans. It must be regretted, 
however, that he did not decide to combine with his treatment 
of cosmopolitanism that of German patriotism, for the two 
tendencies are nowhere so closely connected and interrelated 
as in the history of the German people since the eighteenth 
century. The one throws light upon the other. Patriotism 
in Germany has not had that natural and organic growth and 
development as in England or in France making it an inte- 
gral part of the consciousness of the people. It is a late de- 
velopment and, as we have seen, it arose from German human- 
ism threatened by foreign oppression. It was either bitterly 
opposed by the established political powers or these powers 
tried to pervert it into mere loyalty to the princes. It had to 
fight against all the traditions of German history. The “Teu- 
tomanie”’ and ‘‘Deutschtiimelei’’, which appeared from time to 
time, were not signs of strength but of weakness,a sort of “‘over- 
compensation”. Hebbel and Grillparzer deeply felt the lack 
of national feeling and Grillparzer well knew what all the 
“‘Deutschtiimelei’” meant. “‘Was man als Gebot ausspricht, 
hat man nicht. Vélker, die Nationalitét haben, sprechen 
nicht davon” (p. 45). German patriotism found it difficult 
to adapt itself to the realities of life, but the same is true, 
in an even greater measure, of German cosmopolitanism. To 
combine the ideal and reality is always difficult, but it seems 
to have been especially difficult for the Germans. We can only 
have admiration for the cosmopolitanism of the writers of the 
eighteenth century, even though it was not choice but neces- 
sity. They succeeded in the seemingly impossible, they gath- 
ered grapes from thorns, they produced a great literature with- 
out a nation. Theirs was a unique situation, but it is doubt- 
ful whether any nation would be willing to pay the price for 
its literature that the German people had to pay. 

In the nineteenth century conditions changed. Now we find 
patriotism in addition to cosmopolitanism and the established 
political powers. Later the social question arose. Adjustment 
was difficult, yes, it proved to be impossible. The conflict 
of these forces fills the nineteenth century making German 
history interesting but also often most depressing. The great- 
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est blame attaches to the established political powers. By 
opposing or perverting patriotism they strengthened the 
extreme political cosmopolitanism and aggravated the social 
question. That was the case even after the founding of the 
Empire. One of the outstanding passages in Francke’s book 
is the one dealing with Bismarck’s shortcomings in his domes- 
tic policy. 

We must be grateful to Professor Francke for presenting to 
us one aspect of this struggle. It is a section of German life 
both inspiring and depressing. We have noble cosmopolitanism 
based upon realities and upheld by men of character, to men- 
tion only Richard Wagner, Spielhagen, F. Th. Vischer, Gott- 
fried Keller and Nietzsche or, in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, Paul Pfizer, but there is also to be found in the pages 
of the book a great deal of cosmopolitanism that is visionary, 
contradictory, self-destructive, and sterile. 

Joun A. Watz 
Harvard University 
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Norréna lovkvdden frén 800- och 900-talen. Utgivna av Ivar 
Lindquist; Del I. Foérslag till restituerad text jimte dversitt- 
ning. Lund, 1929. Pp. VI+103. The author treats a group 
of scaldic encomia, including Eiriksmdl, Haékonarmdl, Sonator- 
rek, Hofudlausn, Glymdrapa, Vellekla, Ynglingatal, Haleygiatal, 
Ragnarsdrépa, Haustileng, et al. These are edited in accordance 
with the critical principles established by Ernst Kock in 
Notationes norroenae, Lund 1923-1928 (eleven parts in all). On 
the Sonatorrek Lindquist has been able to consult a hitherto un- 
published MS: AM 761 a, qu, leaves 7-9. The second part of 
these ‘‘Proposals toward a restored text, together with a trans- 
lation” will, besides other poems, contain an account of the 
principles followed, a bibliography, and a glossary. The present 
volume appears as number 2 in a series of investigations and 
handbooks inaugurated by Ivar Lindquist and Jéran Sahlgren 
under the title: Nordisk Filologi. Undersikningar och Hand- 
bicker in 1927 (See review in this Journal, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 
139-140) 

Nordiska namnstudier. Av Elias Wessén; Uppsala, 1927. 
This volume gives the results of a study of Old Germanic royal 
names, pp. 5-46, Old Scandinavian yeomen’s names, pp. 47-96, 
East Scandinavian names in the Viking Age, pp. 97-109, and, 
finally, Scandinavian names with the theme iéfr as the second 
component part. This element (as in Valbidfr, m.) is identified 
with OE éow (as in Wealhbéow, f.), and is shown to be, as some 
before have held, of OScand. origin, and not, as some also have 
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held, vice-versa, of OE origin. The phonological difficulty (since 
-beuar otherwise regularly yields “ber, as Eggpér), is explained 
as siér, by the side of ser, from saiuiR. In regard to the PrGmc. 
principle of name-giving, Wessén holds (Ch. I above) that varia- 
tion was the earlier method, that it is, indeed of IE origin, and 
that alliteration came later. He thus differs from my view as in 
MLN. 1917, pp. 7 ff, where I held that alliteration is the 
original Gmc. name-giving principle. Wessén has submittedsome 
material tending to support his view; a full investigation of all 
the documents that could throw light on it would now be wel- 
come. W’s discussion in this chapter deals mostly with ON 
name-sequences, but these in no way prove anything either way, 
for in the very earliest names listed the cases of alliteration alone 
outweigh those with variation alone; and those with alliteration 
and variation (as Sigmund-Sigfried) are in one place listed with 
the examples of variation, whereas in the discussion of the OE 
names, where alliteration is very prominent, such names are 
listed with the examples of alliteration (as Eadwig—Eadgar). 
On p. 17 W. disagrees with me (MLN, 1917, /. c.) in regard to 
the religious belief connected with the principles of name- 
giving dealt with, but on p. 18, and again on p. 32, he seems to 
hold the same view as I held. 

Osebergskibets runeindskrifter. Av Magnus Olsen. Seriryk 
av Osebergfundet. Bind IT. Oslo, 1902. (Pp. 289-297.) In the 
Oseberg burial-ship discovered in 1904 there were found two 
very brief runic inscriptions, one on a polished rod of beech- 
wood, amother on a bucket of pinewood. There have been 
several efforts made to interpret the runes; none seems very 
satisfactory. On the other hand the runes themselves are in 
nearly every instance perfectly clear. Prof. Olsen offers a new 
explanation, according to which the longest inscription of 9 
runes—LITILUISM—is a circumlocution of the name of the rune- 
carver: Ospakr. I am not convinced that this is the correct 
reading of the runes. Theimportance of the Oseberg inscriptions 
is that they show that the Rékstone type of runes was fully 
established in Vestfold, Norway ca. 850, as Olsen points out 
(see also von Friesen in Hoops’s Reallexikon, IV), and the 
implication of this fact is of great importance both to the 
student of Northern history and to the student of runology. 

Drei Lygisogur. Herausgegeben von Ake Lagerholm. Max 
Niemeyer Verlag. Halle (Saale). 1927. Pp. LXXXIV+188. 
Altnordische Sagabibliothek, Heft 17. The three lygisegur here 
edited are: 1, Egils saga einhanda ok Asmundar Berserkjabana, 
2, Ala Flekks saga, and 3, Fléres saga konungs ok sona hans. 
These have been selected with a view to giving a fairly complete 
picture in one volume of the Icelandic /ygisegur: the first stands 
rather close to the true fornaldarsaga, in the second folktale 
motifs are prominent, the third is a typical Icelandic knightly 
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romance. The Introduction gives a brief and very good account 
of this type of sagas. Then follows, in accordance with the plan 
of the general series, a discussion of the composition and style 
of the three sagas, their sources, authors, and date of manu- 
scripts and former editions. Under the first two there is also an 
account of the rimur based on them. In regard to the date of 
composition of the first the editor places it as late as ca. 1325, 
hence somewhat later than hitherto assumed. I shall note also 
that the Fléres saga is shown to contain parallels or borrowings 
from the Didreks saga, the Tréjumanna saga, the Oldfs saga ens 
helga, the Konungs skuggsjd, etc. The volume is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Sagabibliothek series, whose editors now (beginning 
with this volume) are: Finnur Jénsson, Eugen Mogk, and 
Johan Emil Olson. 

Eddastudier IIT. Av Hugo Pipping. Studier i nordisk Filologi 
XVIII, 4. Helsingfors. 1928. Pp. 58. In this issue the Editor 
of the Finnish journal of Scandinavian philology continues his 
studies in the text of Eddic lays. (Studies I and II of the series 
appeared in 1925 and 1926, the latter, dealing with a series of 
passages in the Vgluspd.) Professor Pipping has before made 
many important contributions on the cruces of the Edda. In 
this case I believe he has at last found the right reading of Hd. 
152: 3, usually read: 4 rétom rés vidar, when he reads: 4 rétom 
vrds vidar. Correct seems to me his reading of Grm. 49, 10: 
Gendlir, and Ls. 3, 4-5: ioll ok Gfo feri ek dsa sonom. Here Gfo 
is identified with Mdn. Icel. 4f4, ‘attack’; for. . . . ioll (there is a 
lacuna with room for several letters before the i of ioll) he sug- 
gests annspioll, taken in the sense of ‘hostile rejoinder’; the verse 
then gives us the reading (translated): ‘taunts and insults (I 
hurl at the sons of Asas).’ Elsewhere, however, I find myself, 
facing new difficulties, as at Hdv. 2, 4-6: mioc er brdédr sé er 4 
brendum scal sins um freista frama, which is read: ‘mycket brad- 
stértad (d. v. s. framfusig) ar den (gist) som féretager sig att 
réra i brinderna.’ Particularly I cannot regard Hdv 136, 1-3: 
ramt er pat tré, er rtda skal gllom at upploki as supporting the 
suggested reading; I do not feel that scal has the same force in 
the two cases. However, Pipping’s discussion is always sugges- 
tive, even where the reader may feel that the problem has not 
been solved. 

Romsdalsmdl (Tresfjorden); Formlera. Av Hans Rypdal. 
Oslo, 1929. Pp. 60. Norske Malfére, X. This is a clear and 
scholarly, albeit very brief, account of the morphology of the 
dialect of Tresfjorden, Romsdal, Norway. It is a dialect with 
many archaeic features; e.g., the dative ending is everywhere 
preserved in the definite form of the noun (lost always in the 
indefinite form). Thus: nom. acc. of domm, ON domrinn, is 
dommen, and the dat. is domma; in the pl. dommann, but 
dommd. Very interesting is the fact of the numerous departures 
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from ON, however, and from other modern Norw. dialects, in 
the gender of nouns, as e.g., skap, f. Eleven pp. of texts add 
greatly to the value of the little volume. 

Joleband og vegetations guddom. Av Nils Lid. Med 60 
textbilete. Oslo, 1929. Pp. 286. Skrifter utgitt av det norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. Thisis an exhaustive investigation 
of a group of vegetation beliefs and vegetation rites based in 
the main on collections of Norwegian Christmas traditions 
made by the author during the last two years. The work is 
being carried out for the Institute for comparative research in 
the history of culture. It would appear that these studies 
in ‘lower mythology’ are planned as preliminary to a treatise 
on (the higher) Norse mythology. In Ch. I, entitled Skurdhare 
og jolegjev, ‘the harvest-rabbit and Christmas offerings’ are 
examined with reference to the nature and distribution of the 
practice in the North, with parallels in Finland, Germany, and 
Scotland; there are twelve pictures of the fantastically made- 
up last sheaf. The connection with continuation-rites and fer- 
tility-rites is clearly shown. In the following eleven chapters 
other customs of the same group are examined (including 
Christmas processions and masquerades, and Christmas trees) 
with non-Scandinavian practices cited for England, Holland, 
France, Esthonia, Lithuania, and Russia (and the three coun- 
tries named above) as, apparently, the regions of most sig- 
nificant parallels. The dialectal names used for the objects 
taken or fashioned for the various rites are of great interest. 
They throw light sometimes on literary, words, or ON and non- 
Scandinavian words, and on the origin of the terms in question. 

Romans, Kelis and Saxons in Ancient Britain. By R. E. 
Zachrisson. Uppsala,1927. Pp.95. The subtitle reads: An inves- 
tigation into the two dark centuries (400-600) of English history; 
the author has attempted to throw some light upon this period 
by a reexamination of the historical and the archaeological 
evidence, and to contribute some new linguistic evidence. 
He accepts in the main Foord’s interpretation of the archaeo- 
logical material, p. 14; but does not believe in the historical 
truth of the events about Arthur as related by Nennius. 
“King Arthur is real enough, but his domain is the realm of 
romance, where forever he will hold his sway over the minds 
of men.” The historical King Arthur was a figure of no gigantic 
proportions; he thinks he may have been a Roman who distin- 
guished himself in the wars of liberation. “By the glamour of 
tradition his fame was made hundredfold,”’ “It has been said 
that in Ireland it only takes thirty years for a man to become 
a traditional figure,’ and in the case of Arthur several cen- 
turies had passed before his exploits were recorded in any 
historical work, p. 13; in the AS Chronicle the account of the 
earliest settlement (449-473) is regarded as historical, but the 
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entries about the conquest of Hampshire and Sussex are not 
to be trusted, all the names are fictitious, and Z makes out a 
good case for this: I am however, surprised that he credits the 
evidence of Gildas without any special reservation; to me it seems 
that the violence of his language, throughout the whole account 
of the coming of the Saxons is such as not to give us much 
confidence in his ability to record the truth. Prof Z’s main con- 
clusion is that the Britons, especially in the western half of 
England, were not exterminated but absorbed by and amalga- 
mated with the victorious Saxons (pp. 3 and 64), and this 
conclusion is supported by the linguistic evidence which he 
offers. 

English Synonyms and Homonyms. By J. H. A. Ginther. 
Revised by Dr. H. G. De Marr. Fifth edition. Groningen, 
The Hague, 1829. pp. 407. This book which appears as Vol. II 
in a series under the title A Handbook of English Idiom, will, 
especially in the revised form, be found extremely useful to 
students and teachers alike. It is excellently printed and 
attractively gotten up. There is an abundance of well-selected 
illustrative sentences. 
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